Editor  &  Publisher 


Nothing  sells  appliances  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune -$935,000  in  ads  last  year! 


What  happens  when  a  major  appliance  maker  more 
than  doubles  his  advertising  expenditure  .  .  .  and 
concentrates  it  all  in  the  Tribune?  Annina  Refrii’era- 
tion,  Inc.  can  tell  yon  .  .  . 

“Sales  increases  in  the  Chicago  market  were  jar 
and  away  above  otir  predicted  fore¬ 
casts— and  1^61  ended  np  as  the 
best  year  in  onr  history.'" 

Big  results  for  any  company  in 
any  category.  But  in  the  hotly  com¬ 
petitive  appliance  field,  they're  even 
more  significant. 

1  his  is  just  a  single  success  story 


There  arc  many  more  like  it  in  the  S935,()()()  worth  of 
general  appliance  and  home  entertainment  product 
advertising  placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year.  Which 
helps  to  explain  why  the  T ribunc  carried  almost  twice 
as  much  of  this  advertising  as  the  other  3  Chicago 
papers  combined. 

In  any  product  or  service  cate¬ 
gory.  the  Tribune  knows  what  it 
takes  —  and  has  what  it  takes  —  to 
increase  your  share  of  market  in 
Chicago.  Whatever  your  marketing 
problem,  get  the  full  story.  Call  a 
Iribune  representative  so<m. 


Other  3 
paper* 
combined 
$437,000 


(it’fwral  Aiixenisin!:  Expendilures, 
(ipplimu  vs,  radio,  t\ ,  hi-fi,  eic.-l96l 


t^nicago  iriDune  Chicago  11.  E.  D.  Corboy.  1314  Tribune  Tower.  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast.  220  E.  42nd  St..  • 
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Wood  presents  a  new  series  of  self-con¬ 
tained  Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster 
units  that  are  a  smaller  size  and  less 
expensive  counterpart  of  similar  equip¬ 
ment  so  widely  used  by  large  printing 
firms  and  newspaper  plants. 


If  you  operate  web  fed  press  equipment, 
any  of  our  three  models  can  be  attached 
to  virtually  any  make  of  press.  They  are 
economical  to  install  and  operate,  and 
handle  paper  rolls  from  20"  to  40"  in 
width  and  from  28"  to  42"  in  diameter. 


Send  for  our  ilhistrated  brochure. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MODEL  II  Reel  in  loading  jtosition.  Roll  mounted  on  swindle  arm. 


The  UUOOD  ''Economy 

Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster  Unit 


For  Web  Fed 
Rolls  up  to 
40  inches  wide 


MODEL  II.  All  mechanical 
movements  powered  electrically. 
Only  two  push  buttons  used  for 
making  splice  by  WOOD  Electro¬ 
tab.  The  fir.st  rotates  reel  into 
pasting  position,  lowers  brush 
arm,  engages  drive,  brings  roll  to 
web  speed.  Operator  pushes 
"Paste”  button  to  make  splice. 
Web  tension  maintained  by  disc 
core  brake  with  feed-back  mech¬ 
anism,  consi.sting  of  the  WOOD, 
FBR-1  controls.  Fully  automatic 
pasting  cycle,  optional. 

,3  MODELS  AHE  AVAIL.\13LE 

INIODELi  I,  Mechanical  Tnuvcmcnts,  electric¬ 
ally  lunvered  an<l  <»])erated  by  push  button  opera¬ 
tion.  WOOD  Electrotab  makes  full  speed  paste. 

AlODELt  II,  As  illustrated. 

\IODEL  III.  Same  ns  Model  II  except  for 
web  tension.  Hunntnp  belt  system  used  — Disc 
core  brakes  for  transition  — tail  measuring 
included. 


Mornlnot  4  Sundays 


Evenings 


To  bite  deep  into  the  biggest  share  of  your  potential  sales  in  Indiana,  advertise  in  the 
state's  two  biggest  newspapers.  With  The  Star  and  The  News  you  will  reach  73%  of  all 
homes  in  the  Indianapolis  metropolitan  and  retail  trading  zones— 53.1%  of  all  homes  in 
Central  Indiana's  $4.3  billion  market  of  45  counties,  within  a  75-mile  radius  around  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  It's  the  low-cost,  quick-action  way  to  get  your  products  or  services  IN  in  Indiana. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  •the  Indianapolis  news 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Five  optimistic  men  and  a  six- 
ton  diving  bell  are  about  to 
follow  a  rainbow  that  arches 
from  an  old  stable  in  Providence 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

A  LEAD 
JULES  VERNE 
WOULD  LIKE 

A  good  lead.  The  story  that  follows  tells  of 
a  Rhode  Island  engineer  who  is  transmut¬ 
ing  a  dream  into  a  diving  bell  of  radical 
design  with  which  he  plans  to  sweep  the 
ocean  floor  for  sunken  ships  and  cargo. 
Imaginative  and  bold,  but  based  on  solid 
engineering  research  and  knowledge.  The 
reporting  of  this  story  is  like  that,  too... 
colorful  and  interesting  yet  accurate  and 
professional.  Another  example  of  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  bringing  the 
news  to  New  England ...  with  character 
. . .  competence  . . .  color! 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

24- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association  general  assembly.  Hotel  Carrera, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

25- 26 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

26 —  Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

26-27 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas.  Springfield,  Illinois. 

26- 27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Conference,  Holiday  Inn, 
Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

27 -  Florida  AP,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

2- 3 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Dinkler-Tetwiler,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9- 1 1 — Florida  Press  Association,  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

j  9-1 1 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  La  Salle  Hotel,  South  Bend, 
i  10-11 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  11-12 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

'  12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  election  of  officers  and 

awards  dinner.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12- 14 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

15- 16 — Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Sheraton-Jeffer- 

I  son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  17-18 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green- 
!  ville,  S.  C. 

22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  |F.I.E.J.)  first 
j  Technical  Conference,  Centre  de  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave- 
1  nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

25 —  Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson. 

26- Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

28- Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER 

10- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 

JANUARY 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston. 

28-Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

10- 12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation],  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

MARCH 

11- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 

inar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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No.  1  in  male  readership  in  eight-county  Metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  well  as  in  fourteen-county  Greater  Philadelphia 
-this  is  further  evidence  that  buying  Philadelphia  means 
buying  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

Our  source:  the  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research,  Inc.— the  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership  study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Filled  with  thorough  readership  data.  Plus  plenty  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  facts: 
income,  home  ownership, 
cars,  to  name  just  a  few. 

For  your  copy  of  this  au¬ 
thoritative  new  study,  write 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa.,  or  contact 
your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  YorK;  529  Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 

State  2-0103  ■  Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity  5-3350  •  San  Francisco: 

111  Sutter  St.,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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WYNNEWOOD 


NEW  STUDY  MADE 
IN  CONSULTATION 
WITH  A.R.F.  SHOWS; 


THE 

EVENING 
BULLETIN 
IS  ON  THE 
INSIDE  TRACK 
WITH  MEN 
IN  PHIUDELPHIA 
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t^ooK  EDITOR  Robert  R.  Kirsch,  Los  Angeles  Times,  intro- 
duced  into  the  Sunday  Book  Section  a  new  column,  “Books 
and  Film,”  by  Stanley  Colbert,  a  young  film  maker  and  former 
writer.  “It  will  be  a  free-roaming,  at  times  controversial,  but 
always  lively  column  which  explores  the  common  frontier  of 
books  and  motion  pictures,”  writes  Mr.  Kirsch.  “This  is,  1 
believe,  the  first  column  of  its  kind.  There  will  be  a  discussion 
of  films  in  which  books  provide  source  material,  the  way  film 
makers  look  at  books — sometimes  without  reading  them — films 
and  paperback  originals,  the  synthetic  or  project  books  produced 
by  the  dream  factories  out  here,  the  problems  of  non-fiction  as 
source  material  for  film,  the  screen  writer  as  novelist  and  vice 
versa,  the  influence  of  film  on  the  contemporary  novel.” 


Only  the  Sky  Is  Overset 

It's  no  wonder  that  the  dawn  comes  up  so  bright— 

See  how  our  late  crew  has  edited  the  night. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 
fFisconsin  Slate  Journal  (Madison) 

— A1  Austin,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  writes:  “I  remember  a 
few  years  back,  when  I  was  on  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  news 
staff,  the  GIRLS  around  the  office  were  named  Bobbie,  Billie, 
Tommy,  Bert  and  Jackie.”  .  .  .  Name  of  a  New  York  PR  man: 
Morton  Sunshine.  .  .  .  Walter  Kaner  observed  10th  anniversary 
of  his  “Kaner’s  Column”  in  the  Long  Island  Press,  after  writing 
some  1,400  columns  “minding  everybody’s  business  on  Long 
Island,”  by  quoting  some  of  his  flattering  mail,  such  as:  “Your 
column  is  sweeping  Long  Island — that’s  what  you  should  be 
doing”  and  “I  just  read  your  last  column — and  I  hope  it  was.” 
Kaner  concludes:  “It’s  flattering  how  many  people  recognize 
a  columnist  everywhere  he  goes.  Just  the  other  day  two  women 
spotted  me  on  the  street.  ‘Look,’  one  woman  exclaimed,  ‘there’s 
what’s  his  name!’”  .  .  .  Columnist  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego 
Tribune,  reports  a  Berkeley  grad  headed  for  the  Free  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  to  study  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  journalism  as  no  U.S. 
university  offers  more  than  a  master’s  degree  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
It’s  said  that  a  Hungarian  newsman,  Josef  Biro,  created  the 
first  ball  point  pen  82  years  ago  to  avoid  ink-stained  proofs. 


. . .  readiesWMional  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS. MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


Justified  Grief 

The  man  to  whom  injustice  j'ou  have  done 
In  what  your  paper  printed  on  Page  One 
Has  every  reason  to  be  mighty  sore 
When  your  retraction's  on  Page  Thirty-four. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Front  page  column  in  the  Warrensburg-Lake  George  (N.  Y.) 
News  is  headed  with  a  picture  of  a  hamburger  sandwich  over¬ 
printed  with  the  title  “The  Warrens  BURGER”.  .  .  .  Along 
with  the  cultural  explosion  over  the  country,  there  is  a  history 
explosion,  with  historical  societies  and  historical  newspapers 
and  historical  features  in  regular  newspapers  breaking  into 
print.  ...  A  San  Diego  Evening  T ribune  photographer  wondered 
who  his  new  co-worker  might  be  when  he  saw  next  to  his  office 
mailbox  the  initials  JFK.  He  discovered  the  initials  stand  for 
“Just  For  Keys.”  .  .  .  Obit  head  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 
“Hoot  Gibson  Rides  Away.”  ...  In  a  new  book  spoofing  advice 
columns,  “Dear  George”  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $2.50),  by  news¬ 
man  John  Keasler  (drawings  by  Walt  Kelly),  this  answer  is 
given  a  man  asking  for  advice  for  his  son  who  wishes  to 
become  a  newspaperman:  “Tell  him  the  black  side  of  the 
carbon  paper  should  face  away  from  him.” 

—All  former  editorial  employees  of  the  old  lSeu>  York  Sun  are 
invited  to  a  reunion  party  Oct.  31  at  5:30  p.  m.  in  the  Crystal 
Room  of  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel,  New  York. 
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The  SKILLionaire  lives . . .  and  works . . .  and  buys  in  and 
around  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He’s  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of 
Rochester’s  many  precision  industries.  The  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  in  his  household  is  24.5%  greater  than  the 
national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his  income,  and 
on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  own  Rochester  newspapers. 


Rochester  Times-union 


MEMBERS:  GANNEH  GROUP 


Combined  weekday  circulation  257.289  •  Sunday  circulation  189,267. 

Mar.  il,  IMl  aa  «M  with  ABC,  aakjact  to  au(Ut. 
loproMRlod  by  Gonnott  Advortiiinf  Inc.,  Nnw  York, 

Miilodolphie,  Hortford,  Syroemo,  Chicogo,  Dotroit,  Son  Frencitco 


^Sooren:  Sahi  Mnnacement  “Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


Alabamans  Most  Poiverful 
Selling  Medium^^ 

The  Birmingham  Newspaper  Market  as  defined  by  American  Newspaper  Markets' 
just-published  Circulotion  '62  includes  Metropolitan  Birmingham  and  28  satellite  coun- 
^  ties  with  20%  or  higher  circulation  (ranging  up  to  54% I .  Th«  Birmingham  News 
and  Post-Herald  have  important  additional  coverage  in  16  other  Alabamo  orKl 
Mississippi  trading  area  counties. 


(Site  Strmmjiham  Nenw 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


KELLY-S^ITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Important  iVeir  Marketing  Concept 

The  BIRMINGHAM 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET*  Is 
One  of  the  U.  S.  LARGEST 

k  1 

r  II  Among  U.  S.  Cities  Without  Competing  Newspapers 
S  32“  Among  All  U.  S.  Cities  in  Total  Households 


f  Oa  Among  All  U.  S.  Cities  in  Total  Households 

If  you  haven't  investigated  this  "big  newspaper  moiket 
buy",  we  will  gladly  send  you  full  information. 

One  economical  morning  and  evening  combination  gives 
you  90%  coverage  in  Metropolitan  Birmingham,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  market  on  the  move  .  .  .  plus  20%  or  hiaher  coverage  in 
28  neighboring  counties  .  .  .  ranging  up  to  54%  in  these  od- 
ditional  counties. 

In  farm  house  and  suburban  home — on  small  town  square 
and  city  street — yes,  all  over  Alabama  and  East  Mississippi, 
some  300,000  families  buy  and  read  The  Birmingham  News 
and  Birmingham  Post-Herald  every  day! 

Top  12  Newspaper  Markets  Without  Competing  Newspapers 
20%  Market  Area  by  County 


Newspaper 

Market 

Pittsburgh 

Atlonto 

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City 
Memphis 
Des  Moines 


Total 

Households 

852.200 
646,100 
634,600 

587,000 
.  .  580,500 

573.200 


Newspaper 

Market 

Portlond,  Ore. 
Louisville 
Oklahomo  City 

Omaha 

BIRMINGHAM 

Dallas 


Total 

Households 

532.300 

453.300 
417,400 

417,100 
415.900  I 

.  411,400 


Source;  "Circulotion  '62",  American  Newspoper  Morkets,  Inc. 


editorial 


Attention:  Rep.  Celler 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D.- 
N.  Y.)  pro}x>ses  to  investigate  the  newspaper  business  and  how  the 
general  business  and  tax  laws  affect  the  welfare  of  the  press.  Con¬ 
gressman  Celler  assured  ER:P  (Sept.  15,  page  12)  his  committee  will 
not  become  involved  in  the  “constitutional  rights  of  our  free  press.” 

“However,  economic  conditions  and  restrictive  business  practices 
which  lead  to  mergers  and  monopoly  ownership  are  a  subject  of 
legitimate  concern  to  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,”  he  said. 

We  would  like  to  call  Chairman  Celler’s  attention  to  the  current 
labor  situation  on  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
as  a  “restrictive  business  practice”  that  should  interest  his  committee. 
The  people  of  New  York  City  are  not  threatened  with  a  merger  or 
a  monopoly  but  they  are  threatened  with  the  suspension  of  at  least 
two  daily  newspapers  if  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  do  not  knuckle 
down  and  submit  to  the  demands  of  a  10-union  combine. 

It  is  two  Aveeks  before  the  first  of  these  labor  contracts  terminates 
and  about  six  months  before  the  last  one  expires  and  yet  the  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  are  being  told  by  the  leaders  of  this  10-union 
combine  that  they  face  a  long  strike  (a  short  strike  Avould  be  “not 
only  unsuccessful  but  worse  than  no  strike  at  all,”  according  to  one 
of  them),  and  “it  is  |x)ssible  that  one  paper  or  two  may  discontinue, 
possibly  jjermanently,”  according  to  another. 

Newspapers  around  the  country  have  become  used  to  this  form  of 
economic  blackmail  in  the  last  17  years.  It  is  one  of  the  major  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  economic  malady  that  has  led  to  a  contraction  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  that  period. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  that  10  newspaper  unions  have  come  out 
openly  in  concert  and  threatened  newspapers  not  only  with  suspension 
but  with  death  unless  they  accede  to  their  Avage  and  hour  demands. 

Rep.  Celler’s  felloAv  committeemen  will  learn  that  this  is  a  form  of 
damned  if  you  don’t  and  damned  if  you  do.  If  the  publishers  refuse 
to  grant  the  demands  and  a  long  strike  ensues  then  we  have  been 
promised  by  the  unions  that  at  least  two  papers  will  die.  If  the  news- 
pap>ers  succumb  to  the  threat  and  agree  to  the  demands,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  those  same  two  unnamed  neAvspajjers  A\’ill  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  bill  and  they  Av-ill  die  anytvay. 

What  weapons  are  available  to  newspajjer  managements  to  fight 
this  form  of  intimidation?  Practically  none! 

It  used  to  be  that  a  union  would  select  one  newspaper  in  a  com- 
j>etitive  city  as  its  guinea  pig  for  a  strike.  The  paj^er  could  ill-afford 
suspension  Avhile  its  com|)etitors  Avere  publishing  so  that  it  Avould 
soon  capitulate  to  the  union  demands  setting  a  pattern  for  the  other 
publishers.  NeAvspa|>ers  met  this  whip  lashing  tactic  by  agreeing  that 
a  strike  against  one  was  a  strike  against  all.  A  trial  examiner  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  found  this  agreement  an  unfair  labor 
practice  (E&P,  April  28,  page  6),  We  called  the  ruling  “naive.” 

We  submit  to  Rep.  Celler  and  his  committee  that  the  combination 
of  these  10  unions  and  its  threat  to  the  future  existence  of  at  least 
two  neAvspapers  is  more  harmful  to  the  public  interest  as  a  “restrictive 
business  practice.” 
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And  He  said,  f  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock 
shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou 
shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  Me.— 
St.  Luke,  XXII;  34. 
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‘SACRED  COW’  ISRAEL 

A  news  item  in  E&P  (Sept.  8)  deplored 
the  perpetuation  of  sacred  cows.  Jenkin  L. 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “Israel  is  another  sacred 
cow;  its  policies  cannot  be  criticized  by 
an  American  editor  without  drawing  a 
prompt  visit  from  an  angry  or  concerned 
delegation.” 

Mr.  Jones  put  the  spotlight  on  a  long¬ 
standing  situation  which  is  sorely  in  need 
of  examination  and  change.  This  is  the 
generally  pro-Israel  partisanship  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  people.  Such  preferential  treat¬ 
ment — on  the  false  assumption  that  all 
U.  S.  Jews  want  it — has  hampered  the 
United  States  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  aided  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews — as  most  Americans — are  there¬ 
fore  generally  uninformed  about  Arab- 
Israel  realities. 

By  and  large,  our  press,  with  notable 
exceptions,  has  accepted  Israeli-Zionist 
propaganda  and  generally  depicts  the 
Arab  States  as:  backward,  unkempt  and 
hostile;  nursing  a  poorly  conceived  refu¬ 
gee  grudge;  the  villain  in  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute.  Arab  public  relations  in  the 
United  States  are  often  inept,  and  their 
reported  threats  to  “wipe  out  Israel,”  are 
completely  unrealistic.  It  is  also  true  that 
they  do  have  just  grievances  in  their  dis¬ 
pute  and  they  should  be  objectively  offered 
for  our  country’s  consideration  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  our  own  national  interest. 

Why  this  “sacred  cow”  treatment  of 
Israel  by  the  mass  media?  An  educated 
guess  might  list  any  of  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  pandering  to  a  so-called  “Jewish” 
interest  of  readers,  and  advertisers;  fear 
of  Zionist  protests,  or  being  tarred  by 
them  with  the  anti-Semitic  brush;  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  basic  issues;  Christian  guilt 
over  the  Hitler  slaughters  and  a  partial 
atonement  by  unquestioning  support  of 
Israel;  and  personal  bias. 

Without  getting  into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  a  number  of 
facts  ought  to  be  established.  1)  That,  to 
quote  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  A.  Byroade,  “a  pro-Israeli,  or  a  pro- 
Arab  policy  has  no  place  in  our  thinking.” 
What  our  government  strives  for,  he  said, 
is  “sympathetic  and  impartial  friendship,” 
to  all  the  states  in  the  Middle  East;  2) 
that  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  feel 
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strongly  the  rightness  of  their  positions, 
hence  peace  possibilities  for  the  immediate 
future  are  dim;  3)  the  dispute  is  not  basi¬ 
cally  religious.  It  is  essentially  a  political 
and  military  quarrel  arising  in  the  clash 
of  nationalist  aspirations.  Into  this  stew 
the  Israeli-Zionist  mechanism  has  thrown 
other  abrasives  based  on  fundamental 
Zionist  ideology. 

Basic  Israeli  legislation  such  as  the 
“Law  of  Return,”  the  Nationality  Law,” 
and  the  “Status  Law,”  reflects  a  system  of 
Israeli  national  rights  and  obligations  for 
all  Jews.  Most  American  commentators 
and  reporters  know  nothing  about  all  this 
— the  very  purpose  of  Israel.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  regard  Israel  through  purely 
humanitarian  eyes  and  to  evaluate  the 
position  of  Arabs  and  anti-Zionists  as  un¬ 
realistic  and  inhumane.  The  1952  “Status 
Law,”  for  example,  is  an  enabling  statute 
enacted  by  the  Israeli  Knesset  (parlia¬ 
ment)  legally  directing  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  to  do  for  the  State  of  Israel, 
beyond  its  own  boundaries,  what  the  State 
neither  can  nor  may  do  itself.  Under  this 
directive  American  Zionists  conduct  lob¬ 
bies  and  campaigns  on  behalf  of  various 
Israeli  interests  and  aspirations.  So  the 
Arab  sees  a  large  part  of  the  political 
center  of  gravity  of  the  Middle  East  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  live  in  the 
area  and  have  no  area-responsibility  for 
its  welfare. 

Getting  back  to  the  mass  media,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  subject  to  heavy 
pressure  by  all  shades  of  Zionists  on  be¬ 
half  of  Israeli  causes.  But  the  press,  in  a 
free  society,  has  an  equally  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  to  “inform”  the  “citizenry,”  Israeli- 
Zionist  partisans  notwithstanding. 

.Some  newspapers,  especially  in  cities 
with  large  Jewish  readership,  have  been 
reluctant  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  for  any  of  the  reasons  listed  earlier. 
Many  other  newspapers,  however,  have 
insisted  on  their  right  to  report  the  news 
as  they  see  it.  The  following  story,  told 
to  me  by  the  editor  of  a  big  mid-western 
daily  is  most  illuminating.  The  paper  an¬ 
nounced  its  plan  to  cover  a  policy  meeting 
of  my  group,  the  American  Council  of 
Judaism,  a  national  organization  of  anti- 
Zionist  American  Jews.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  visited  by  a  delegation  of  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  paper’s  biggest  advertisers, 
who  hinted  at  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
and  threatened  to  pull  out  their  trade  if 
the  paper  dared  to  report  on  our  activities. 
The  indignant  editor  replied:  “Gentlemen, 
the  day  you  take  that  action,  I  will  put  out 
a  front  page  story  with  every  blasted  de¬ 
tail.”  The  delegation  withdrew  hastily  to 
consider  matters  anew.  The  editor  con¬ 
cluded  his  tale:  “The  funny  thing  was — 
they  never  withdrew  so  much  as  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  advertising,  and  they  came  back 
to  shake  hands  and  be  friends.  We  covered 
the  anti-Zionist  meeting,  as  we  still  do, 
with  never  a  peep  out  of  them.” 

May  it  not  be  significant  that  a  great 
hue  and  cry — critical  of  Israel — came  up 
from  the  press,  in  the  Soblen  case?  Is 
this  perchance  a  harbinger  of  a  slowly 
changing  climate  of  opinion  regarding  the 
infallibility  of  Israel  actions  and  aspira¬ 
tions? 

Lest  there  be  some  erroneous  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  American  Council  for  Juda¬ 
ism,  from  all  of  this,  let  me  hastily  assert 
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here  that  we  are  neither  pro-  nor  anti- 
Israel,  but  are  rather  anti-Zionist.  We  have 
a  humanitarian  concern  for  our  co-religion- 
ists  in  Israel  and  for  their  security  in  the 
precarious  Middle  B^st  situation.  Where 
possible  we  extend  philanthropic  assist¬ 
ance  to  needy  Jews  in  Israel  and  else¬ 
where,  without  subsidizing  the  political 
program  oif  Zionism  and  without  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  national  and  economic  affairs 
of  Israel.  We  believe  that  a  just  peace 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  is 
essential  to  world  peace.  We  also  feel  that 
expansionist  Zionism,  together  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Arab  nations  to  recognize 
and  accept  a  normal  sovereignty  for  the 
State  of  Israel,  are  both  obstacles  to  an 
enduring  peace. 

Bill  Gottlieb 

New  York. 

Mr.  Gottlieb,  a  former  sports  writer  for 
the  old  Brooklyn  Eagle  arid  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  is  editor  of  Issues  magazine,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Council  for 
Judaism.  The  magazine  reflects  the  organ¬ 
ization's  anti-Zionist  viewpoint  that  Juda¬ 
ism  is  a  religion  of  universal  values — not 
a  nationality. 


Short  Takes 

John  F.  Kennedy  turns  today  from 
grave  and  nagging  chores  to  a  presi¬ 
dential  role  he  obviously  enjoys:  a 
weekend  of  openly  potlicking  in  four 
key  states  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
party. — Newa/rk  (Ohio)  Advocate. 


Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  has  leveled  a 
singing  attack  on  Colorado  University 
President  Quigg  Newton.  —  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus. 

• 

She  ate  through  her  childbook  and 
turned  into  a  young  woman  of  325 
pounds. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

On  the  campus,  the  members  serve 
Mess,  help  train  servers,  organize  the 
Liturgy  Day,  the  Marian  Day  Rally  and 
operate  a  charity  committee. — Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

• 

The  signing  of  the  hymn,  “This  Is  My 
Father’s  World,”  opened  the  meeting. — 
Wills  Point  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
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You  can  buy  the  whole  network,  or  any  12  or  more, 
or  any  6  or  more  SuDllfly]  markets  at  a  discount 


Now  tadll  —the  newspapers’  own  magazine— is  not  only  the  biggest  buy  in  print,  it’s  also  the  biggest 
bargain  in  print.  Never  before  has  a  print  media  offered  such  versatility,  lets  you  aim  your 

advertising  at  the  metropolitan  area  markets  you  want  to  reach . . .  Gives  newspaper  coverage  in  depth . . . 
And  now  hais  a  plan  that  gives  you  all  this  at  substantial  savings. 

1S%  Discount*  from  aggregate  card  rates  for  Mai’s  basic  28  market  network  .  .  .  Reaching  almost 
20,000,000  families.  In  addition,  you  can  earn  a  volume  discount  up  to  24%  for  104  pages  or 
equivalent  used  per  year. 

7%  Discount  from  card  rates  for  advertising  placed  in  any  12  or  more  basic  markets  over  one  year. 

3%  Discount  from  card  rates  for  advertising  placed  in  any  6  or  more  basic  markets  over  one  year. 

If  you  want  to  move  mountains  of  merchandise  fast,  economically  and  efficiently—  |M|  is  definitely 
for  you.  Get  complete  information  today!  ‘Average  dependent  upon  size  of  unit 
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j  The  newspaper  with  the  South’s  largest  sales  influence  further  extends  the  impact  and  flexibility 
network. 

I  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  with  a  Sunday  circulation  of  over  500,000,  is  the  recognized 

I  loader  in  an  area  that  chalks  up  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  retail  sales  annually  .  .  .  Reaches 

82%  of  all  the  homes  in  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area  . . .  Covers  the  whole  state  of  Georgia  reaching 
an  average  of  46%  of  all  the  families  in  the  state  each  Sunday! 

SumIii  the  biggest  buy  in  print  media  (almost  20,000,000  copies  weekly),  now  has  even  greater 
coverage,  greater  flexibility  in  reaching  the  key  market  areas  in  the  U.S.A.  That  is  why  .  .  . 

Vou  feel  the  sales  power  of  lHil|  on  Monday! 
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PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF 
IN  THE  TIME 
IT  SAVES 


V  xs,\  \  .v.% . 


The  New  York  Times  Index  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  in  a  newspaper  library. 

It  provides  instant,  authoritative  data  on  events 
and  situations  of  all  kinds— tells  what  happened, 
when  it  happened,  who  was  involved.  As  a  source 
of  background  information  for  news  stories,  arti¬ 
cles  and  editorials.  The  Index  saves  a  world  of 
time  and  effort. 

Each  twice-a-month  issue  gives  you  the  highlights 
of  what  has  recently  happened  in  every  sphere  of 
activity.  The  news  developments  are  summarized 
in  chronological  order  under  thousands  of  topical 
headings.  No  matter  what  subject  you  are  looking 
into.  The  Index  promptly  comes  up  with  a  wealth 
of  vital  facts. 


And  when  you  want  the  full  details  of  an  event  or 
situation.  The  Index  tells  you  exactly  where  to  look 
for  them  in  your  back  issues  of  The  Times.  Because 
each  news  reference  in  The  Index  is  dated,  it  also 
helps  to  locate  items  in  your  own  newspaper,  and 
in  other  publications  you  keep  on  file. 

Why  not  put  The  New  York  Times  Index  to  work 
in  your  library?  It’s  not  expensive— only  $95  pays 
for  a  one  year  fidl  service  subscription  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  twice-a-month  issues  and  the  Cumula¬ 
tive  Annual  Volume.  The  twice-a-month  issues 
only  are  $60  a  year,  and  the  Annual  Volume  may 
be  purchased  separately  for  $60.  The  current  edi¬ 
tion  (1961)  gives  the  whole  history  of  last  year’s 
events. 

In  saving  so  much  time  for  your  staff,  an  Index 
subscription  will  pay  for  itself  quickly.  Send  your 
order  in  today. 
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PROFITABLE  BEFORE  1966 

Long-Range  Planning 
For  Herald  Tribune 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Three  of  a  kind — Kent  Cooper,  left,  and  his  successor  as  AP  general 
manager,  Frank  J.  Stanel,  right,  flank  the  new  man  in  the  job,  Wes 
Gallagher. 


Gallagher  Aims  to  Spark 
Reader  Interest  in  News 


John  Hay  Whitney  is  con¬ 
tinuing  long-range  planning  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  he  bought  in  August, 
1958. 

The  matter  of  long-range 
planning  came  up  this  week  in 
connection  with  a  statement 
made  to  E&P  by  John  Denson, 
after  he  had  resigned  as  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  editor.  (E&P, 
Oct.  14).  Mr.  Denson  asserted 
the  newspaper  was  not  “facing 
up  to  competition”  and  invest¬ 
ments  should  be  made  in  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  so  the  news¬ 
paper  could  continue  to  gain  in 
circulation.  He  said  copy  given 
to  the  composing  room  on  Tues¬ 
day  for  the  Sunday  newspaper 
might  not  be  received  back  until 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

Program  on  Schedule 

In  answer,  Mr.  Whitney  called 
attention  to  a  five-year  plan 
for  the  newspaper  developed  by 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  management 
consultants.  Among  those  who 
worked  on  the  plan  were  Mr. 
Whitney,  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president,  and  Robert  T.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  administrative  vice- 
president.  Before  joining  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
with  McKinsey  &  Co.  This  week 
Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  the 
plan,  which  completed  its  first 
year  in  1961,  was  continuing  on 
schedule  and  should  “fulfill  its 
objective  of  restoring  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  profitable  operation  well 
before  1966.” 

“According  to  plan,  we  have 
already  added  equipment  to  the 
composing  room,  which  now 
numbers  75  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,”  Mr.  MacDonald  said. 
“Furthermore,  the  changes  have 
l)een  made  to  provide  smoother 
production  flow. 

“The  plan  contemplates  ex¬ 
panding  pressroom  facilities  as 
circulation  grows.  We  feel  that 
we  will  be  able  to  handle  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  next  18  months 
or  two  years  with  our  present 
press  equipment  of  57  Hoe  units. 

“In  the  first  five  days  of  Oc¬ 
tober  our  circulation  averaged 
405,130.  This  was  an  increase  of 


39,532  over  the  figure  for  the 
same  week  last  year.  And  circu¬ 
lation  during  the  April-Sep- 
tember  ABC  period  was  359,813 
— the  highest  for  the  period  in 
our  historj"^.  In  fact  the  HT  has 
grown  in  daily  circulation  in 
30  of  the  last  38  months  and 
our  ABC  reports  show  gains  in 
11  consecutive  quarters. 

“Even  so,  we  have  all  the 
capacity  we  need  to  handle  this 
and  to  grow  in  the  immediate 
future.  When  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  begins  to  exceed  500,000 
and  approaches  600,000,  we  are 
going  to  need  additional  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  press  room  to  handle 
production.  But  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  problem.  Right  now 
with  cooperation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  we  can  and  are  getting 
the  paper  out  on  time. 

Room  for  Expansion 

“But  the  long-range  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  pressroom  growth.  We 
own  the  piece  of  land  adjacent 
to  our  present  building  that  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  block  be¬ 
tween  40th  and  41st  streets. 

“Preliminary  space  studies 
have  been  made.  They  include 
not  only  room  for  additional 
press  units,  but  also  for  a 
larger  mailroom  and  oflf-the- 
street  parking  for  delivery 
trucks.” 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  the  pres¬ 
ent  five-year  plan  was  realistic 
and  very  detailed.  “It  is  a  blue¬ 
print  of  specific  steps  that  have 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  a  profit¬ 
able  base  of  operations.” 

“When  further  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted  their  objective  will  be  to 
maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
property  and  to  make  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  one  of  the  strongest 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

“Mr.  Denson  is  a  great  editor 
and  we  all  hate  to  see  him  leave 
the  Herald  Tribune.  Today  I 
believe  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  editorial  organization 
built  up  under  Mr.  Denson’s 
direction. 

“Mr.  Whitney  as  editor-in- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


“Mr.  Gallagher,  what  philos¬ 
ophy  do  you  intend  to  apply  to 
the  news  business?” 

Wes  Gallagher,  only  a  few 
days  in  the  command  post  of 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  brushed  up  one  of 
his  bushy  eyebrows  as  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“I  want  AP  to  deliver  a  news 
report  that  will  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  newspaper  reader  who 
asks — “Why  should  I  read  this 
story?” 

AP  is  a  news  service  of  record 
— “It  must  report  everything 
that’s  happening  everywhere” 
— but,  in  Mr.  Gallagher’s  pro¬ 
gram,  more  and  more  must  be 
done  to  wrap  up  the  important 
news  in  an  interesting  way  so 
the  reader  will  keep  going  be¬ 
yond  the  first  few  paragraphs. 

Can’t  Be  Second-Rale 

“There’s  no  room  for  a  sec¬ 
ond-rate  product,”  the  newly 
appointed  GM  emphasized. 

In  his  view,  AP  is  out  in  front 
of  its  competitors  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  build  on  the  policies  of 
his  predecessor,  Frank  J.  Star- 
zel,  to  develop  meaningful,  in- 
depth  reports  by  writers  of 
experience  and  knowledge  in 
their  special  fields. 

What  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin, 
Saul  Pett,  Jack  Bell  and  other 
AP  by  liners  have  done  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  full  picture  of  a 
Little  Rock  or  an  Oxford  or  a 
Viet  Nam  or  a  Washington  sen¬ 
sation  is  merely  a  step  in  the 
direction  he  wants  to  go,  Mr. 
Gallagher  said  this  week. 


He  believes  it  has  become  im¬ 
perative,  in  the  light  of  compe¬ 
tition  by  other  news  media  for 
readers’  time,  for  a  news  service 
to  lead  the  way  toward  report¬ 
ing  with  authoritative  analysis. 
Then  it  is  up  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  copy  and  give  it  space  in 
preference  to  a  flow  of  drib- 
and-drab  items  in  which  there  is 
little  or  no  reader  interest. 

The  fact  that  AP  alone  de¬ 
livers  350,000  words  of  copy 
daily  to  one  newspaper — a  bit  of 
information  he  picked  up  during 
a  visit  to  Chicago — should  give 
any  editor  pause  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  being  selective  in  his 
news  presentation,  Mr.  Galla¬ 
gher  went  on. 

A  newsman  all  his  working 
life,  Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  finds 
himself  questioning  how  the 
average  reader  can  stay  abreast 
of  world  events  occurring  in 
such  bunches  as  in  the  recent 
period  when  Schirra,  Cuba,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Berlin  were  all  top 
headlines  simultaneously. 

“Newspaper  editors,”  he 
stressed,  “have  got  to  own  up  to 
the  job  of  presenting  the  news 
in  a  more  interesting  package.” 

IntcrcNl  and  Training 

How  to  staff  a  news  agency 
with  the  kind  of  writers  who 
can  look  into  and  beyond  the 
bulletin  news  breaks  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  he  admitted,  but  he  men¬ 
tioned  one  AP  staffer,  James 
Marlow,  as  an  example  for  the 
younger  men  to  emulate. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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ANNIVERSARY  TIME — In  another  phase  of  a  year-long  observance  of 
the  75th  year  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  executives  look  over  a 
64-page  Pictorial  Living  section  which  was  devoted  to  historic  incidents 
and  famous  personalities.  Left  to  right — Charles  Gould,  publisher; 
Ed  J.  Dooley,  editor,  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications.  Portrait  of  the  founder,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  provides  a  background  piece. 


NewhouseBid 
For  Omaha 
Considered 

Omaha 

Directors  of  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  announced  at 
a  meeting  Oct.  12  that  they  had 
received  an  offer  from  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  to  purchase  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

It  was  considered  likely  that 
the  board,  scheduled  to  meet 
Oct.  19,  would  submit  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  stockholders.  Mr. 
Newhouse,  who  visited  here  with 
his  two  sons  a  week  ago,  indi¬ 
cated  his  desire  to  obtain  at 
least  a  75%  vote  in  favor  of 
selling  to  him. 

W.  Dale  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  board,  said  the  Newhouse 
proposal  contemplates  that  the 
present  board  of  directors, 
officers,  management  and  em¬ 
ployes  would  continue  to  serve 
the  newspaper. 

Financial  terms  of  the  New¬ 
house  offer  were  not  revealed 
by  the  board,  but  it  was  widely 
reported  that  the  offer  was  $40 
mUlion  for  the  World-Herald, 
the  Doctors’  Building,  securi¬ 
ties,  cash  and  television  station 
KETV. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  widow  of 
Senator  Hitchcock,  the  founder 
of  the  World-Herald,  was 
quoted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  saying  her  stock  was 
not  for  sale.  She  holds  about  a 
one-third  interest.  Other  princi¬ 
pal  stockholders  are  Senator 
Hitchcock’s  daughters  by  his 
first  wife:  Mrs.  Henry  Doorly, 
of  Omaha,  whose  husband,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World-Herald, 
died  3%  years  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Stewart  of  Washington, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Doorly.  The 
balance  is  family  held  or  in 
the  estates  of  early  day  associa- 
ates  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  plus 
management  and  employes. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  confined 
to  a  hospital  in  Washington  this 
week. 

The  World-Herald,  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Omaha,  is  a  morning- 
evening-Sunday  operation  with 
251,000  daily  and  265,000  Sun¬ 
day  circulation. 

The  television  station  is 
owned  by  the  Herald  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary. 
• 

Sports  Writer  Dies 

Indianapolis 

Angelo  Angelopolous,  43, 
sports  staffer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  a  free-lance 
sports  writer  for  magazines, 
died  Oct.  14  after  a  seven-year 
fight  with  leukemia. 


New  Tax  Bill 
Could  Affect 
Business  Sale 

Washington 

The  tax  bill  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  this  week  contains 
a  milder  version  of  what  the 
White  House  had  proposed  in 
the  way  of  increased  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  businesses. 

The  old  law  (affecting  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  other  busi¬ 
nesses)  worked  this  way:  A  man 
with  a  business  might  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  take  as  much  de¬ 
preciation  as  possible.  If  fully 
depreciated,  he  could  treat  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  wholly  as 
capital  gains  (25%  rate). 

Under  the  more  stringent 
Kennedy  proposal,  a  seller  would 
have  had  to  treat  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  his  property  as 
ordinary  income,  to  the  extent 
that  any  gain  made  results  from 
prior  depreciation. 

A  compromise  solution,  quite 
technical  in  nature,  was  worked 
out  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and,  in  turn, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  effect,  it  works  this  way: 

Say  a  business  firm  has  taken 
all  but  $10,000  in  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  property  worth  $100,000 
prior  to  1962  and  the  remaining 
$10,000  in  1963  and  then  sold  the 
property  for  $75,000.  Only  $10,- 
000  (the  part  of  the  gain  which 
corresponds  to  depreciation 
taken  after  1962)  would  be 


treated  as  ordinary  income,  the 
remaining  $65,000  as  capital 
gains. 

Going  ahead  into  next  year, 
suppose  a  newspaper  owner 
bought  some  equipment  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000  in  1963  and  over 
several  years  takes  depreciation 
of  $50,000  against  it.  In  1966 
he  sells  the  property  for  $125,- 
000.  He  has  an  apparent  gain 
of  $75,000  at  that  time  (above 
and  beyond  the  amount  not  yet 
depreciated). 

Under  the  new  law  $50,000 
of  this  gain  is  considered  to  have 
resulted  from  taking  deprecia¬ 
tion  when,  in  effect,  the  property 
did  not  depreciate  in  value.  So 
this  $50,000  is  treated  as  ordi¬ 
nary  income  and  the  remaining 
$25,000  as  a  capital  gain. 

These  new  provisions  affect 
only  equipment  and  machinery. 
With  regard  to  buildings  and 
real  estate,  the  old  law  still 
applies. 

• 

Norman  Transcript 
Wins  State  Contest 

Norman,  Okla. 

The  Norman  Transcript  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  and 
the  16th  time.  Competing  in 
Division  1,  the  Transcript 
amassed  610  points,  30  more 
than  last  year.  The  division  is 
for  dailies  with  rotary  presses. 

Dale  F.  Heckendorn,  Trans¬ 
script  managing  editor,  received 
the  trophy  for  Fred  E.  Tarman, 
editor  and  publisher,  at  the  state 
fair  grounds. 


Noyes  Appointed 
To  ASNE  Board; 
21  New  Members 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  to  serve  un¬ 
til  the  election  in  April. 

The  Board,  meeting  in  New 
York  last  week,  named  him  to 
the  vacancy  created  when  Wal¬ 
lace  Lomoe  retired  last  month 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  President 
Hills,  Knight  Newspapers,  of 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren  as  alternate 
ASNE  representative  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  When  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  ASNE 
first  vicepresident,  resigns  as 
representative  in  April,  Mr. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  is  a  likely 
successor. 

These  new  members  were 
elected  to  ASNE: 

Over  100,000  daily  circulation: 

Peter  B.  Clark,  Detroit  News. 

James  J.  Doyle,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Homer  Tenks,  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

James  C.  McDonald,  Toledo  Blade. 

John  Seigenthaler,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

Stuart  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

50,000  to  100,000  circulation: 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  Jndianapolis 
T  imes. 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  Sf  Ext^ess. 

Edwin  A.  Fitzhugh,  Phoenix  Caxette. 

Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton  Rouge  State- 
T  imes. 

Harry  R.  E.  Hampton,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State. 

Alfred  L.  Hewitt,  Shreveport  Times. 

20,000  to  50,000  circulation: 

Robert  L.  Brown,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal. 

W.  Hoyt  Cater,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Nesvs. 

J.  Garvin  Hager,  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Daily  Mail. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  IVoonsockel  (R.I.) 
Call. 

Harold  Seipp,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea¬ 
con-News. 

John  B.  Torinus,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 


Washin^on  Post 
Plans  India  Bureau 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  will 
open  a  bureau  in  New  Delhi 
early  next  year.  Selig  S.  Harri¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Republic  and  former  Associated 
Press  reporter  in  New  Delhi, 
will  be  the  Post’s  South  Asia 
correspondent. 

Mr.  Harrison,  35,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  where  he  was 
president  of  the  Harvard  Crim¬ 
son  and  wrote  the  book  “India: 
The  Most  Dangerous  Decades.” 
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Retailers  Plead 
For  Cooperative 
Apparel  Ad  Fund 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  urged  this  week  to 
shelve  a  proposed  regulation 
that  would  materially  curtail 
the  advertising  of  apparel  in 
newspapers. 

The  newspaper  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  medium  needed  by  the 
apparel  industry,  Harold  H. 

Bennett  of  Zion’s,  Salt  Lake 
City,  said  at  a  public  hearing 
Oct.  17.  The  FTC  is  concerned 
with  the  practices  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  distributing  funds  to 
retailers  for  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

Cooperative  ad  programs,  Mr. 

Bennett  said,  are  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  required  to  sustain  the 
apparel  industry. 

Speaking  as  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Mr.  Bennett  said 
he  didn’t  know  of  a  retailer  who 
would  protest  the  provision  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  advertising 
allowance  dollar  to  his  competi¬ 
tor. 

It  isn’t  true,  he  said,  that 
large  retailers  seek  to  extract 
preferential  treatment  from 
manufacturers. 

The  retailers’  assistance  is 
essential  in  the  apparel  field,  he 
went  on,  explaining  how  news¬ 
paper  rate  schedules  favor  the 
local  stores  and  enable  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  advertise  a  brand 
name  line  at  much  lower  cost 
than  he  would  pay  as  a  national 
advertiser. 

Retailers  take  a  substantial 
risk  when  they  join  with  a 
manufacturer  in  an  advertising 
venture,  Mr.  Bennett  said,  in  as 
much  as  part  of  the  cost  comes 
from  their  pockets  and  news¬ 
paper  space  is  expensive  even 
at  local  rates. 

Representatives  of  apparel 
trade  associations  were  out  in 
force  to  support  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  move  to  enforce  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act’s  prohibition 
against  discriminatory  ad  allow¬ 
ances. 

Sidney  S.  Korzenik,  who  said 
he  appeared  for  23  groups,  pro¬ 
tested  that  advertising  grants 
were  “wrested”  from  manufac¬ 
turers  and  a  small  number  of 
powerful  merchants  get  most  of 
them. 

The  cooperative  funds  were 
termed  a  costly  and  disruptive 

l)ractice  not  in  the  manufac-  salesman  for  the  Chicago  Trih- 
urers’  best  interests.  une  since  September,  1949,  has 

FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  been  named  administrative  as- 
Dixon  said  the  commission  had  sistant  to  Robert  C.  Tower, 
no  intention,  nor  any  authority,  manager  of  the  newspaper’s  there, 
to  eliminate  cooperative  adver-  general  advertising  department.  A  “clearing  house” 
tising  altogether.  He  suggested  Mr.  Miller  is  a  former  printer,  process  the  one-bill,  one-order, 
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a  newspaper  during  a  strike. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
chairman  of  the  union  presi¬ 
dents’  committee,  urged  the 
union  members  to  be  prepared 
for  a  long  strike.  He  said  a 
short  strike  would  be  “Not  only 
unsuccessful  but  worse  than  no 
Members  of  the  “Presidents’  strike  at  all.” 

Committee”  of  the  10  craft  _  .  ^ 

unions  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 

of  New  York  met  Oct.  17  to  “No  one  union  can  face  the 
consider  means  of  furthering  combined  pujilishers  alone,”  he 
their  “unity  of  the  unions”  said,  “and  no  one  union  has  the 
policy.  Negotiations  are  in  prog-  right  to  settle  with  the  pub- 
ress  with  10  craft  unions  whose  lishers  on  economic  terms  that 
contracts  expire  Dec.  7  and  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
March  4,  and  separately  with  remainder  of  the  unions.” 

Guild  units  whose  contracts  end  Mr.  Powers  said  his  union  had 
Oct.  31.  broken  off  negotiations  Oct.  15. 

The  meeting  of  union  presi-  Ten  meetings  had  been  held 
dents  with  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  since  July  24. 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Economic  terms  have  not  yet 
Guild,  followed  a  mass  meeting  been  discussed  in  negotiation 
Sunday  attended  by  about  3,000  sessions,  E&P  was  told, 
of  the  17,000  union  members  c^iid  units  started  voting 


Unions  Push 
Unity  Theme 
In  New  York 


WINS  JOB — Stdna  Brower,  editor 
of  the  Mississippian  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  Henry  N.  Tay¬ 
lor  Internship  Awards  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  Her  journalistic  ability  re¬ 
ceived  national  attention  during 
the  riots  at  Ole  Miss  when  she 
wrote  an  editorial  headed  "Vi¬ 
olence  Will  Not  Help,"  and  called 
on  her  fellow  students  to  stay 
aloof  from  the  uproar.  The  S-H 
paper  she  will  join  after  receiving 
her  diploma  in  May  will  be  de¬ 
termined  later. 


North  Central  Network 
(Million  Circ.)  Proposed 


Chicago  one-check  setup  on  a  “push-but- 
Formation  of  newspaper  net-  ton”  basis,  Mr.  Moore  said, 
work  to  reach  national  adver-  This  would  give  the  network 
tising  prospects  in  a  seven-state  a  day-to-day  linage  and  dollar 
north  central  area  with  a  single  picture. 

package  has  been  proposed  by  A  network  sales  presentation 
Robert  Moore,  vicepresident  of  would  be  produced  with  copies 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding  for  each  representative  organi- 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  zation. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  network  “Ad  readership  is  greater  in 
which  would  be  called  the  North  newspapers  of  the  size  in  the 

Central  Newspaper  Network  proposed  network,”  Mr.  Moore 

would  include  31  newspapers  in  said.  “An  advertiser  would  need 

PHiLADELniiA  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  only  a  1,000-line  ad  to  do  the 

Richard  W.  Carpenter  will  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  job  in  the  10  top  papers,  750 

join  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Counties  included  in  the  net-  lines  in  the  second  10,  and  600 

Oct.  29  as  retail  advertising  work  have  a  population  of  lines  in  the  11  lowest  circulation 

manager,  Charles  W.  Detweiler,  nearly  7,000,000  and  daily  cir-  papers. 

advertising  director,  has  an-  culation  of  more  than  1,000,000.  “One  personal  call,  one  letter 

nounced.  Mr.  Carpenter,  44,  has  Newspapers  in  the  proposed  or  one  phone  call  would  han- 
been  sales  promotion  manager  network,  Mr.  Moore  said,  have  die  any  situation.  By  its  sheer 
of  The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  running  36  percent  behind  bigness,  the  network  would  be 

Cincinnati  fashion  store,  since  the  all-time  high  in  1956  in  na-  given  consideration  on  many 
1961,  and  prior  to  that  was  sales  tional  linage.  more  schedules  and  along  with 

promotion  manager  for  The  He  said  the  network  would  be  competitive  media.  This  means 
Hnllp  Rrn<j  Cn  ripvpland  a  non-profit  corporation  owned  new  dollars  for  network  papers 

’  by  the  member  newspapers  and  — new  national  advertising  dol- 

*  capital  stock  would  be  issued  lars.” 

IVfillpr  Prnnintefl  *he  rate  of  $32  per  1,000  Mr.  Moore  said  the  network 

circulation.  He  anticipated  rais-  would  not  be  interested  in  giv- 
Chicago  ing  $36,000.  The  original  capital  ing  “whopping”  discounts  to 
Robert  E.  Miller,  advertising  would  be  repaid  in  from  three  present  customers,  but  would 
’  ”  "  to  five  years.  offer  them  a  “fair  shake”  dis- 

The  network  w'ould  be  oper-  count  with  “plenty  of  incentive 

ated  from  Chicago,  with  all  con-  to  run  space  on  their  other 

tracts  and  orders  being  handled  products  and  their  new  prod¬ 

ucts  and  to  use  more  space  and 
would  greater  frequency  on  products 
currently  running.” 


that  retailers  could  present  an 
ad  allowance  program  to  the 
commission  for  a  quick  answer 
as  to  whether  it  complied  with 
the  cease-and-desist  order. 


Maier  Is  Honored 
At  Inland  Meeting 


Chicago 

Irwin  Maier,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
received  the  1962  University  of 
Minnesota  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
here  this  week. 

Mr.  Maier  accepted  the  award 
from  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  university’s  School  of 
Journalism  at  a  luncheon  con¬ 
cluding  the  group’s  two-day 
meeting. 

Newspaper  executives  from  17 
midwestem  states  and  Canada 
attended  the  sessions. 

The  university  presents  a 
bronze  medal  and  certificate  each 
year  to  the  newspaperman 
chosen  by  the  journalism  school 
faculty  for  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  and  professional  service 
over  a  number  of  years.  Nomin¬ 
ations  are  made  by  Inland 
members. 

Mr.  Maier,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  newsprint.  He  is  a 
member  of  Inland’s  newsprint 
committee  and  has  been  its 
chairman. 

Mr.  Maier  received  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  award  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Club  in  1957  and  in  1955  was 
given  the  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism  citation  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mr.  Maier  joined  the  Journal 
as  an  adv’ertising  salesman.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Journal  company,  which  is 
owned  principally  by  its  em¬ 
ployes. 

Notman  Is  President 

Inland  delegates  elected  John 
H.  Notman,  co-publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Coloradoan,  as  vicepresident. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald;  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr.,  publisher,  Troy 
(Ohio)  News,  and  Fred  Hughes, 
Neosho  (Mo.)  News,  were 
elected  directors. 

Higher  first  class  postal  rates, 
affecting  the  cost  of  providing 
a  number  of  the  association’s 
services  and  other  additions  to 
the  budget,  made  it  necessary  to 
effect  an  increase  in  dues  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  The  largest  increase 
which  any  newspaper  will  pay 
will  be  $12.60.  The  boost  will 
produce  about  $1,700  more  in 


yearly  income  of  the  association. 

Winning  a  30-year  battle  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  and 
land  reclamation  brought  an 
award  for  outstanding  commun¬ 
ity  service  to  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Plainsman.  L.  J.  Maher,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  accepted  a  trophy 
and  citation  from  Earl  F.  Eng¬ 
lish,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Journalism  faculty  members 
of  the  university  who  judged  the 
entries  called  the  Plainsman  “an 
outstanding  example  of  the 
power  and  influence  that  a  news¬ 
paper  may  exert  on  behalf  of 
its  community.’’ 

The  Plainsman’s  fight  for 
drought  control  and  land  devel¬ 
opment  began  in  1930.  Support 
given  by  the  newspaper  to  the 
Sloan  Plan  for  erection  of  high 
dams  to  provide  irrigation  in  10 
states  of  the  Missouri  river  basin 
was  a  major  factor  in  keeping 
united  the  forces  interested  in 
the  project  until  its  realization, 
the  judges  concluded. 

They  added  that  the  Plains¬ 
man’s  service  “has  been  much 
more  than  simply  writing  editor¬ 
ials  and  long  news  stories  about 
the  community’s  assets  and 
needs.  It  has  entailed  an  all-out 
campaign  over  many  years  for 
making  the  Missouri  river  basin 
of  the  northwest  an  inviting, 
stable  and  prosperous  area.” 

Red  Star  Exclusives 

Lew  Warren,  publisher,  Oel- 
wein  (la.)  Tribune,  gave  a  panel 
account  of  how  his  newspaper 
places  red  stars  beside  stories 
that  are  exclusive.  This  is  a  way, 
he  said,  of  telling  readers  how 
many  exclusives  are  presented 
to  them  in  the  paper. 

William  F.  Blackburn,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  JoKef  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News,  outlined  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  new  advertising 
.salesmen  and  continuing  pro¬ 
grams  for  salesmen  with  longer 
tenure. 

“W’ve  got  to  continually  ham¬ 
mer  away  at  new  techniques  for 
salesmen,  while  the  continuing 
program  shows  veterans  how 
much  they  didn’t  know,”  he  said. 

Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  associate 
publisher,  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Journal-World,  described  how 
his  paper  obtained  weekly  “ex¬ 
pert  bylines”  over  a  year’s  time 
by  having  faculty  members  of 
Lawrence  University  write  on 
diversified  subjects. 

A1  Spiers,  editorial  director, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch,  told  of  the  success  of 
his  paper’s  promotion  of  the 


United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  courses  on  practical  poli¬ 
tics.  After  numerous  problems 
of  organization,  he  said,  300 
persons  eventually  were  trained 
by  the  courses  in  “grass  roots” 
politics. 

Cartoonists'  Prestige 

Bill  Mauldin,  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  said  politi¬ 
cal  cartooning  in  the  United 
States  lacks  incentive  and 
“something  has  happened  to  the 
prestige  of  our  political  cartoon¬ 
ists.”  He  attributed  this  to  fail¬ 
ure  of  most  American  cartoon¬ 
ists  to  “get  around  enough, 
something  which  gives  our  work 
more  authority.” 

Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
correspondent  for  United  Press 
International,  regaled  a  lunch¬ 
eon  audience  with  witticisms 
about  his  coverage  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Kennedy  fam¬ 
ily. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
televised  press  conferences  are 
resulting  in  the  White  House 
press  corps  getting  more  mail 
than  ever  before.  Mr.  Smith 
cracked : 

“It’s  making  me  wonder 
whether  May  Craig’s  lighting  is 
better  than  mine.” 

He  said  that  much  of  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  criticism  of  the  press 
is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Three  editors  at  another 
luncheon  conducted  a  panel  on 
their  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
this  summer.  They  were  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Lauren  Soth,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  John 
P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 
News. 

Answering  questions  by  the 
delegates,  the  panelists  said 
Russian  newspapers  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the 
United  States;  that  many  Rus¬ 
sians  are  so  ignorant  they  think 
the  United  States  dropped  the 
atom  bomb  as  an  exercise  and 
not  as  an  act  of  war;  Soviets 
believe  we  want  war,  but  the 
Russian  people  largely  do  not. 

War  by  Accident 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  in  his 
judgment  “any  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  will 
come  as  the  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  war  party  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  weaker  than  it 
was  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  well 
aware  that  a  nuclear  war  means 
disaster  for  the  world.” 

McCormick  Scholarships 

Dean  I.  W.  Cole  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  announced 
that  between  now  and  Jan.  1, 
the  school  will  be  considering 
high  school  seniors  who  have 
been  nominated  for  McCormick 
journalism  scholarships. 


CARTOONIST  Bill  Mauldin,  at 
left,  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
chats  with  John  Notman,  new 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Not¬ 
man  is  co-publisher  of  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald. 

Such  scholarships  were  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  will  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 

Nominees  must  be  named  by  a 
staff  member  of  an  Inland  news¬ 
paper  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  nominees. 

Dean  Cole  said  McCormick 
scholarships  can  mean  as  much 
as  $7,000  to  a  high  school  pupil. 
• 

Government  News 
Writing  Rewarded 

Chicago 

The  following  newspapers 
captured  awards  in  the  15th 
annual  government  news  writ¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  and  announced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association: 

Class  A  (below  5,000  circula¬ 
tion)  :  First,  Bluffton  (Ind.) 
News -Banner;  second,  Fair¬ 
born  (O.)  Herald;  third, 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel; 
honorable  mention,  Norton 
(Kas.)  Telegram  and  Portland 
(Ind.)  Commercial-Review. 

ClcLss  B  (5,000  to  10,000  cir¬ 
culation) :  First,  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press;  second,  Ed- 
wardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer; 
third.  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune ;  honorable  mention. 
Bowling  Green  (O.)  Sentinel- 
Tribune  and  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000 
circulation) :  First,  Painesville 
(0.)  Telegraph;  second,  Wau¬ 
kesha  (Wis.)  Freeman;  third, 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen; 
honorable  mention,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News  and  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch. 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000  cir¬ 
culation) :  First,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal;  second,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register  -  Republic;  third, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Regis¬ 
ter;  honorable  mention,  Kansas 
City  (Kas.)  Kansan  and  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Class  E  (over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion)  :  First,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
'Journal;  second,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
News;  third,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch;  honorable  mention, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 
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'HIS  FATHER'S  HELMET' — This  picture  of  a  young  fireman,  whose 
father  died  inside  a  burning  building,  won  the  sweepstakes  trophy  in 
Inland  competition.  It  was  taken  by  Luther  Joseph  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Picture  of  Grief 
Wins  Major  Prize 

Chicago 

A  picture  of  a  grief-stricken 
boy  won  the  best-in-show  prize 
among  2,000  entries  in  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  for 
member  newspapers  in  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

The  prizewinner  was  “His 
Father’s  Helmet’’  by  Luther 
Joseph,  Chicago  Daily  News.  It 
showed  a  boy  mourning  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  fireman. 
The  photo  also  was  judged  the 
l)est  among  the  work  of  pho¬ 
tographers  on  newspapers  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation. 

Other  winners  were: 

Spot  news — Dick  Hunt,  Royal 
Oak  Tribune;  George  Norquist, 
LaSalle  News  -  Tribune,  and 
Will  Hess,  Lawrence  Journal- 
World. 

Sports  —  Otto  Gang],  Akron 
Deacon  Journal;  H.  Dreimanis, 
Lincoln  Journal. 

Feature  —  Ron  Bailey,  Chi- 
<ago  Tribune;  R.  N.  D’Acquisto, 
Racine  Journal-Times;  James 
Shaffer,  Dulmque  Telegraph 
Herald;  and  Donald  K.  Smith, 
Ames  Tribune. 

Series  —  Tom  McCarthy, 
Elyria  Chronicle -Telegraph; 
Fred  Johnson,  Minot  Daily 
News. 


George  Koshollek  Jr.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  won  first  prize 
in  the  color  division  and  the 
Davenport  Times  won  the  award 
for  the  best  use  of  pictures. 

• 

Publisher  in  Court 
For  Confession  Story 

The  Southam  Company  and 
Ross  Munro,  Winnipeg  Tribune 
liublisher,  are  charged  under  a 
1959  amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Code  which  prohibits  publication 
of  references  to  an  admission  or 
confession  tendered  in  evidence 
in  a  preliminary  hearing.  Their 
cases  are  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  court  here  Nov.  5. 

Manitoba’s  Attorney  General 
laid  the  charges  in  connection 
with  a  murder  story. 

• 

2  Win  Bar  Prizes 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Ron  Rieder  and  Dick  Tyler  of 
T’«n  Nuys  News  were  presented 
awards  by  the  State  Bar  of 
California  at  its  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  first 
time  two  reporters  from  one 
newspaper  have  received  the 
Bar  honors.  Mr.  Tyler  was  cited 
for  a  series  on  Municipal  Court 
which  detailed  citizens’  rights 
when  making  a  court  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Rider  won  mention 
for  an  article  telling  how  an 
innocent  person,  once  detained 
as  a  suspect  in  a  crime  continues 
to  have  a  police  record. 


Press  Study 
Staff  Keeps 
At  Its  Job 

Washington 

The  House  Judiciary  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  news  media 
ownership  have  been  postponed 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year 
but  the  staff  of  seven  attorneys 
is  continuing  the  investigation 
“in  terms  of  looking  at  key 
documents — reading  their  mail, 
so  to  speak.” 

Heading  the  group  is  Stuart 
H.  Johnson  Jr.,  39,  chief  counsel. 
He  joined  the  committee  the  first 
of  this  year  at  a  salary  of  $17,- 
008.  He  had  been  in  general  trial 
practice  in  New  York  for  10 
years  with  the  firm  of  Breed, 
Abbott  and  Morgan.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1947 
and  the  Yale  Law  School  in 
1950.  He  served  as  law  clerk  for 
one  year  to  Judge  Jerome  Frank 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  District. 

Senior  Member 

Oldest  member  of  the  staff  in 
terms  of  service  is  Leonard  Ap¬ 
pel,  50,  who  joined  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  1956.  A  native  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Denver  Law 
School  in  1937.  He  joined  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
legal  staff  in  1938.  Except  for 
the  war  years  1941-1945  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Service,  he  was  with 
the  NLRB  until  1947.  He  be¬ 
came  labor  relations  advisor  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Japan  and  in  1949  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Solicitor  General  in 
the  Labor  Department.  He 
drafted  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion  and  other  reforms  for  the 
Philippine  government.  He  was 
subsequently  general  counsel  for 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Agency 
headed  by  Archibald  Cox  and 
then  returned  to  Denver  to  head 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Denver 
County  Court.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $14,550. 

From  Anti-Trusi  Staff 

Philip  Marcus,  55,  joined  the 
committee  as  associate  counsel 
last  December.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Union  College  and  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  was  in  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  17  years. 
Prior  to  1943  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Law  Revision  Committee,  in  the 
Lands  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  He  re¬ 
ceives  $15,813  a  year. 


MANAGER — Samuel  J.  N!eld  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  This  Week 
magazine.  Before  joining  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  in  I960  he  had 
worked  for  IS  years  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field.  He  was  an  artillery 
captain  in  the  South  Pacific  in 
Word  War  II. 


The  assistant  counsel,  R. 
Frederick  Jett,  39,  received  an 
AB,  an  MA  and  an  LLB  from 
the  University  of  Baltimore  and 
engaged  in  private  law  practice 
in  Baltimore  from  1949  to  1958. 
He  joined  the  committee  staff  in 
1958.  He  receives  $13,759. 

Theodore  Sky,  29,  assistant 
counsel  at  $10,132  a  year,  is  a 
native  of  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dickenson  College 
in  1956  and  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1959.  He  also  attended  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  University  of 
Poitiers  in  France.  He  was  on 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  from 
1959  to  1960.  He  joined  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1960  and  worked  on 
the  New  York  Port  Authority 
investigation. 

In  FCC  Study 

Benjamin  Zelenk,  29,  assistant 
counsel  at  $9,505  a  year,  is  a 
native  of  New  York  City.  He 
is  a  1955  graduate  of  Princeton 
and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Han’ard  in  1958.  He  was 
with  the  network  study  group 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  two  years. 

The  latest  addition  to  the 
.staff  is  Louis  Rosenman,  35, 
who  receives  .$13,906  as  assist¬ 
ant  counsel.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brooklyn  College,  New  York 
University  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Law  School. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee 
from  1952  to  1953  and  a  writer 
for  Broadcasting  magazine  from 
1953  to  1955.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Anti-Trust  sub-committee  from 
1955  to  1961.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  this 
year. 
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Carriers:  Their  Pals 
And  Bank  Accounts 


paper  Publishers  Association  incentive  program  would  be 
Outstanding  Newspaperboy  used  to  develop  a  carrier 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Newark,  N.  J. 
The  newspaperboy  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  spirit  if  not  in  body  at 


it  started  as  soon  as  the  boy  , 

came  into  the  office  to  apply  for  ^ 

a  route.  Here,  he  said,  ■was  Carrier  Ranking 


Award.  achievement  program. 

The  boy  is  expected  to  par-  . 

ticipate  in  all  carrier  contests  30,000  Garner  ys 

and  promotions  to  increase  his  Andrew  W.  Stabler  Jr.,  Grit 
draw;  to  have  a  reliable  sub-  Publishing  Company,  Williams- 
stitute  in  the  event  he  is  unable  port,  Pa.,  described  how  his 
to  deliver  the  route;  and  to  give  organization  deals  with  30,000 
two  weeks  notice  in  the  event  carrier  boys  scattered  in  small 


the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Inter-  where  the  c.m.  can  get  off  on 


tovims  across  the  country. 

These  boys  sell  800,000  copies 
in  16,000  towns  each  week.  Ac- 


State  Circulation 
Association,  here 


Managers’  the  right  foot  and  impress  the 
Oct.  14-16.  prospective  carrier  on  what  was 


Taking  a  cue  from  his  image  expected  of  him. 

sketched  on  the  cover  of  the  Mr.  Stull  said  he  checked  the 


John  F.  O’Day,  Perth  Amboy  cording  to  Mr.  Stabler,  it  takes 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  told  an  office  force  (excluding  the 
how  his  paper  set  out  to  build  mailing  room)  of  100  persons 
a  carrier  banking  program,  to  keep  this  operation  function- 


convention  program,  the  circu-  the  b;Dy’s  school  records  for  at-  starting  with  $10,000  in  the  ac-  ing.  All  the  contact  with  the 

lators  devoted  most  of  their  titude  and  scholastic  marks  but  counts  of  480  boys.  In  eight  bo^  is  y  mail, 

talks  and  seminars  to  his  place  he  didn’t  expect  the  applicant  to  months  it  was  up  to  $34,000  Mr.  Stab  er  said  the  total 

in  the  distribution  picture.  be  an  “A”  student.  “Over  a  and  now,  14  months  later,  is  at  postage  bill  last  year  was  $858,- 

period  of  20  years  I  have  found  $50,000  with  630  boys  partici-  000.  He  added  that  Grit  also 

Have  a  Pal  very  few  ‘A’  students  make  the  pating.  In  addition,  100  other  has  100,000  mail  subscriptions. 

John  F  Cullen  Jr  AnnanolLs  PP’a^e  as  top  newspaperboys.  boys,  most  of  them  younger  4ward  to  Fink 

/J?  V  ^  .  Mv  survpv  shows  that ‘B-minus’  brothers  of  carriers,  are  de-  Award  to  rmk 

^  fr  ‘C-SS’  sJudentf  are  ^  positing  in  the  program.  Paul  Fink,  circulation  man- 

method  to  keep  routes  filled  was  or  i.  p  us  stuaents  are  niore  nroblem.s.  Mr.  Dav 


Award  to  Fink 


to  encourage  carriers  to  have  a  aggressive  and  make  the  best 


positing  in  the  program.  Paul  Fink,  circulation  man- 

One  of  the  problems,  Mr.  Day  ager  of  Grit,  was  given  a  special 
said,  was  that  other  banks  give  award  by  ISCMA  for  his  con- 


ual  helner  or  substitute  and  newspaperboys,”  he  said,  saia,  was  tnat  otner  oanKs  give  award  by  IbCMA  for  his  con- 

’inSe  thfs  helner  in  all  '^ben  a  route  opens,  Mr.  Stull  a  higher  interest.  Another  preb-  tributions  to  the  organization 

nromotion  nlans  such  as  trios  bas  the  boy  and  his  parents  sign  'o*"  is  created  when  parents  and  for  promoting  the  news- 
promotion  plans  sucn  as  trips,  - ^  -  want  to  withdraw  money  below  paperboy,  (Mr.  Fink  was  the 


prizes  etc  aKieeineiit  witii  tiie  iiewspa- 

Mr.’ Cullen  suggested  that  a  ®«th  are  informed  of  what 

carrier  have  the  right  to  name  expwted  of  them, 
his  replacement.  He  gives  boys  ^  check-chart  of  duties  is 
recommended  by  carriers  first  completed  by  the  tey  at  least  a 


has  the  boy  and  his  parents  sign  *s  createa  wnen  parents  and  for  promoting  the  news- 

an  agreement  with  the  newspa-  want  to  withdraw  money  below  paperboy,  (Mr.  Fink  was  the 
per.  Both  are  informed  of  what  ^be  $25  minimum.  The  paper  moving  force  in  getting  the 
is  expected  of  them.  bas  a  rule  that  they  must  with-  PNPA  Newspaperboy  Award 

A  check-chart  of  duties  is  dcaw  it  all  and  the  boy  loses  Program  started.)  He  also  re- 
romnlptpH  hv  hnv  nt  ipnef  a  his  route  automatically.  ceived  an  award  for  mail  sub- 


choire  on  ^v  routes  that  mav  ^o  10  days  before  he  gets  No  withdrawals  can  be  made  scription  promotion, 

cnoice  on  any  routes  tnat  may  without  two  authorized  signa-  Other  ISCMA  a\ 

nrk  **  ivww..  .... 


open  up. 

In  outlying  sections  where  no 
replacements  are  available,  Mr. 


Cullen  has  customers  suggest  discuss  delivery,  collections  and 
boys.  He  said  he  always  talks  salesmanship  and  to  answer 
to  the  parents  of  a  boy  who  Questions.  Here,  w'e  try  also  to 
applies.  “No  matter  how  much  in  their  minds  that  they 


route.  without  two  authoriz^  signa-  Other  ISCMA  awards  went 

Carrierboy  meetings  are  held  tures^ —  the  area  advisors  and  to: 
at  least  ;nce  each  month  to  the  circulation  manager’s.  Charles  Springer,  Newark 

discuss  delivery,  collections  and  Outstanding  Promtion  "^'^spaper  ads; 


Vincent  J.  Stawniak,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Tinies-News,  said  in  a 


William  Lindstrom,  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era.  for  carrier  manuals; 
Richard  Welsh,  New  Kensing- 


a  boy  wanted  a  route,  if  his  the  team  and^  not  paper  read  at  the  rneeting  that  Dispatch,  for  carrier  pro¬ 

parents  don’t  want  him  to  have  lone  wolves,”  Mr.  Stull  said.  his  morning-evening- Sunday  motion; 

one,  you  are  letting  yourself  in  Tbe  News-Dispatch  circula-  operation  has  tried  every  type  Johnstown 

for  a  lot  of  trouble  by  trying  tion  manager  said  he  has  had  of  carrier  contest  and  incentive  Tribune-Democrat,  for 

to  persuade  the  parents  to  let  success  selling  bags  to  without  increasing  circulation.  '  campaign  * 


to  persuade  the  parents  to  let  success  selling  bags  to  without  increasing  circulation.  ■>  „  : 

the  boy  serve  papers,”  Mr.  Cul-  the  boys  at  cost  instead  of  giv-  “Our  morning  carriers  were  ^  ^  ’ 

len  said.  “If  the  parents  are  ing  them  free.  getting  starts  from  people  who  ..•*°bn  ODay,  Perth  Amboy 

willine’  to  work  with  vou  and  Richard  J.  Welsh,  New  Ken-  were  stopping  the  afternoon  News,  for  adult  incentive. 


len  said.  “If  the  parents  are  mem  iree.  geiring  stares  irom  peopie  wno 

willing  to  work  with  you  and  Richard  J.  Welsh,  New  Ken-  were  stopping  the  afternoon 

the  boy  you  have  a  much  easier  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  listed  paper  to  take  the  morning  pa- 

job  of  it.”  benefits  given  to  carriers:  24-  per  and  vice  versa,”  he  re- 

Mr.  Cullen  said  he  w'as  re-  hour  accident  insurance  policy;  ported.  “The  starts  were  legiti- 


per  and  vice  versa,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “The  starts  were  legiti- 


Jack  F.  Patterson,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  moved  up  from 
first  vicepresident  to  president. 


luctant  to  take  on  Boy  Scouts  YMCA  membership;  monthly  mate  upon  verification,  but  our  succeeding  Lewis  J.  Gorsuch, 
as  carriers.  “If  you  get  a  group  bonus  if  no  complaints  are  reg-  combined  daily  circulation  re-  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Joumal. 
of  scouts  all  serving  routes  at  istered  against  the  boy  and  he  mained  static.”  Raymond  F.  Flinn,  Sharon 

the  same  time  and  they  go  on  bis  bills  on  time;  a  schol-  Even  more  amazing  was  the  (Pa.)  Herald,  is  first  vicepresi- 

a  three-day  hiking  trip,  you  arship  program;  a  checking  ac-  fact  the  papers  seemed  to  do  dent;  Virgil  Fassio,  Wilmington 
had  better  be  ready  to  do’ a  lot  count;  compensation  for  extra  better  when  they  had  no  carrier  (Del.)  News-Journal,  secretary- 
of  hiking  around  a  few  routes  efforts  when  a  contest  isn’t  run-  incentive  at  all,  he  claimed.  treasurer;  and  Don  Hayman, 


of  hiking  around  a  few  routes  ^  .  ,  . .  ,  r  ^ 

yourself,”  he  warned.  ning;  and  the  chance  to  partici-  Mr.  Stawniak  said  the  money  Levitt  own  (Pa.)  Coti 

Mr.  Cullen  downgraded  the  P^te  in  the  Pennsylvania  News-  saved  by  cutting  down  on  the  second  vicepresident, 
use  of  adult  carriers,  pointing 

out  that  the  whole  theory  of  /'J' 

newspaper  home  delivery  w^as  W"  \  4 

built  around  the  Little  Merchant  <1  ' ’'.:i  r 

Plan  and  boy  carriers.  He  also  I  T  •.si—'l  il  ^ 

avoided  hiring  carriers  that  ROUTE  APPEAL— Ed  Dodd,  who  shows  voo  how  an 

frequent  hangouts  such  as  drug-  draws  "Marie  Trail"  for  Hall  Syndi-  \ 

stores,  poolrooms,  etc.,  because  cate,  has  prepared  a  special  strip  i£TS  vou^n  while^  . 

these  boys  form  “a  little  clique  l’®lp  '■ecruit  carrier  boys  for  the  '' — ^  vou  learn  La lawawi'l 

and  if  one  starts  to  go  bad  or  Atlanta  Newspapers.  Coupon  re-  r  .7  I  Vex  ll^J  H  a  vI  ’  II 


Mr.  Stawniak  said  the  money  Levitt  own  (Pa.)  Courier-Times, 


ROUTE  APPEAL— Ed  Dodd,  who 


1  SHOWS  vou  HOW  AN 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL- 
CONSTITUTION  ROUTE 
[/  LETS  VOU  EARN  WHILE 
you  LEARN 


sour,  the  whole  bunch  tends  to 
go  the  same  way.” 

When  Training  Starts 

Lawrence  Stull,  Jeannette 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch,  speaking 
on  newspaperboy  training,  said 


quest  for  information  gives  the  ^  *  /5k  1 

circulation  department  good  pros-  f-v...  pi  <^7 


MAIL  TO  ... 

CflCULaTiO*^  OsPT  ! 

taimUk  XURNAL 
CONSTITUTION  1 
PO.  BOX  4069  \ 
ATLANTA  2.  GA  | 
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Featurized  Page  1 
Saturday  Morning 

By  Hu^h  Doherty 

Kdilor,  Nlicrbrookc  (Qur.)  Daily  Kfcord 


It  used  to  happen  nearly  every 
Satuixlay  morning. 

The  front  page  was  all  made 
u)),  except  for  the  lead  story. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  im- 
])atient  carrier  boys  downstairs, 
waiting  to  receive  their  bundles. 

The  circulation  manager  was 
nen'ously  eyeing  the  clock.  A 
lot  of  out-of-town  subscribers 
weren’t  going  to  receive  their 
Saturday  paper  until  Monday. 

The  mechanical  department 
.superintendent  wondered  w’hat 
the  editor  was  waiting  for. 

The  editor  kept  scanning  the 
wire  copy. 

But  the  lead  story  —  a  real 
lead  stoi-y  —  never  did  come, 
and  the  banner  headline  that 
Saturday  would  have  had  trouble 
making  Page  One  during  the 
week. 

(mk's  Io  I’ress  Early 

Like  many  small  aftemoon 
newspapers,  the  Sherbrooke 
Daily  Reeord,  circulation  about 


9,000,  goes  to  press  early  on 
Saturdays.  During  the  w'eek, 
the  press  run  begins  before  1 
p.m.,  on  Saturday,  w’e  aim  for 
10  a.m.  start. 

But  Friday  night  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning  are,  generally 
speaking,  slow  new's  periods  for 
all  papers.  The  daily  Montreal 
moming  newspaper  has  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  in  our  area. 
What  news  there  is  has  already 
been  printed,  or  aired  on  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio,  long  before  we 
hit  the  streets. 

Putting  the  paper  together  in 
half  the  time  available  during 
the  week  is  a  strain,  too,  not 
only  on  staff,  but  often,  on  the 
budget.  And  the  front  page  hard 
news  content,  it  had  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  often  did  not  justify  the 
cost  and  effort. 

But  the  reader  must  be  serv'ed. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we 
had  been  developing  special 
Saturday  material  for  inside 
pages.  Four  years  ago,  a  book 
review  section  was  inaugurated. 


produced  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  author  and  free-lance 
writer,  Gladys  Taylor,  who  lives 
only  three  miles  from  the  city. 
To  the  page  we  added  locally- 
produced  stamp  and  record  re¬ 
view  columns  and  a  coin  col¬ 
lector’s  comer.  It  has  shown 
steady  improvement,  and  draw’s 
great  reader  interest. 

Our  main  local  new’s  .spread, 
page  three,  has  also  received  the 
feature  treatment  on  Saturday. 
In  season,  w’e  run  on  it  a  high 
school  chit  chat  column.  Scout¬ 
ing  and  university  columns,  and 
a  photography  hobbyist’s  col¬ 
umn,  written  and  illustrated  by 
a  local  free-lance  photographer. 

Front  Page  Problem 

But  the  front  page  remaine<l 
a  problem. 

Why  not,  we  thought,  spruce  it 
up  with  interpretative  and  back¬ 
ground  material;  w’ith  first  class 
articles  that  explain  and  put 
into  perspective  current  events; 
W’ith  stories  arriving  during  the 
w’eek  from  Toronto  Telegram 
New’s  Serv’ice,  New’spaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  Canadian 
Press,  Reuters  and  Associated 
Press  and  other  sources  ? 

We  checked  and  found  that 
w’hile  considerable  use  w’as  be¬ 
ing  made  of  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial,  there  w’as  enough  of  it  to 
keep  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  for 
a  Saturday  front  page.  Our  ow’n 
political  reporter  often  did  a 
w’eekend  political  “think  piece” 
on  the  national,  provincial  and 
local  scene.  There  w’as  a  w’eek’s 
new’s  in  review’  feature  by  the 
Canadian  Press  that  we  have 
carried  for  years.  And  there  w’as 
local  interpretive  articles  that 
could  be  done. 

Isn’t  this  kind  of  thing,  after 
all,  w'hat  modem  journalism  is 
all  al)out? 

Well,  we  added  some  eye¬ 
catching  pictures,  from  the 
W’eek’s  file,  both  local  and  news 
serv’ice,  a  single  “news  in  brief” 
column  to  catch  the  top  of  the 
hard  new’s  in  tw’o  or  three 
punchy  paragraphs,  arranged  it 
all  in  spacious,  featurish  make¬ 
up,  et  voila  —  a  “new”  (for  us, 
at  any  rate)  front  page. 

Initial  reaction  to  the  first 
attempt  in  July  w’as,  not  unex¬ 
pectedly,  “the  paper  doesn’t 
look  the  same.  Is  something 
wrong?”  But  since  then,  com¬ 
ment  has  been  interested  and 
favorable. 

.Several  Advantages 

For  the  paper,  there  are 
several  advantages. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  sent 
to  the  shop  to  set  in  type  as 
they  arrive  during  the  w’eek. 
By  Thursday,  or  Friday  mom¬ 
ing  at  the  latest,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  all  in  type,  having  been 
set  in  off-peak  periods  through¬ 


StjerbroobeDallijBecotd 

Commonwcalti’i  prim*  ministari  iTMral 

Conference  momentous  one 


im  mm  w  nennn  Commonw*altti  prim*  minist*r«  iTi**t  Morxtpy 


Can  A-tests  be  spotted; 
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", '  but  in  an  assembly-line  factory 
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out  the  W’eek.  So  instead  of  the 
fiood  of  old  new’s  that  used  to 
be  set  Saturday  moming,  or  in 
a  pinch,  on  overtime  Friday 
night,  there  are  only  seven  or 
eight  short  New’s  in  Brief  items 
to  handle,  and  the  front  page  is 
aw’ay.  There  are  substantial 
savings  in  time  and  in  cost 
here. 

The  page  is  quickly  made  up, 
in  the  editorial  department,  too. 
No  waiting  for  new’s  stories  to 
see  w’here  the  emphasis  should 
be,  or  how  pictures  should  be 
arranged.  With  the  material  all 
on  hand,  the  page  can  be  laid 
out  and  heads  written  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  one 
man. 

Flexibility,  of  course,  has  to 
be  sacrificed,  but  not  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  one  might  expect. 
The  New’s  in  Brief  column  will 
handle  all  stories  —  local  or 
w’ire  —  that  are  w’orth  two  or 
three  paragraphs  on  the  front 
page.  On  most  Saturdays,  that 
means  all  items.  A  good  story 
can  be  w’ell  played  on  the  turn¬ 
over  page,  w’hich  is  generally 
left  fairly  open.  And  for  a  major 
news  break  a  fast  remake  of  the 
front  page  is  fairly  simple.  Any 
one  of  the  articles  and  any  of 
the  pictures  can  be  lifted  to 
make  w’ay  for  material  that 
justifies  this  kind  of  treatment. 

The  chances  are,  this  won’t 
happen  very  often.  We  expect 
to  have  to  do  it  some  Saturday, 
but  so  far,  it  hasn’t  been  neces¬ 
sary.  And  only  once  since  July 
have  W’e  had  to  spread  a  story 
on  the  turnover  page. 

• 

Another  Ontario 
Daily  for  Thomson 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  has 
purchased  Fort  William  (Ont.) 
Times-Jmimal,  through  the 
Woodstock  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Thomson  organization. 
Thomson  Newspapers  owms  the 
Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle, 
purchased  in  1951.  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  Williams  are  twin 
cities  at  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior. 

George  B.  Macgillivray  will 
continue  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  William  daily, 
which  becomes  the  26th  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  in  the  Thomson 
group. 

• 

Ohltimers  Honored 

Biloxi-Gulfpobt,  Miss. 

At  the  78th  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  of  the  BUoxi-Gulfport  Daily 
Herald  recently.  Editor-pub¬ 
lisher  E.  P.  Wilkes  presented  a 
$500  check  to  Paul  A.  Gilly, 
mechanical  superintendent,  in 
recognition  of  his  60  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  the 
paper  65  years,  received  a  staff 
gift  of  65  silver  dollars. 
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Red  Economists  See 
Need  of  Advertising 

By  Carter  R,  Bryan 

(Ur.  Bryan  i$  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland) 


The  idea  that  advertisings  is 
wasteful  and  adds  unnecessarily 
to  consumer  costs  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  experience  in  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 

Communist  prejudice  if  not 
hostility  toward  advertising  is 
rooted  in  Marxian  ideology,  a 
tenet  of  which  has  held  that 
advertising  and  other  competi¬ 
tive  market  techniques  are 
wasteful. 

Official  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  holds,  and  Khrushchev 
has  often  given  expression  to 
this  traditional  view,  that  only 
“rotten  goods”  need  to  be  “blown 
up”  for  sale  to  the  unwary 
customer  by  means  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gn"owth 
of  advertising  in  Red  journals 
has  been  inhibited  by  various 
factors  in  addition  to  Communist 
prejudice.  Because  of  chronic 
shortages  of  consumers’  goods 
as  compared  with  Western 
standards,  there  has  been  little 
reason  to  develop  marketing 
tools.  There  is  little  incentive  to 
create  new  demand  for  products 
when  existing  demand  cannot 
be  met. 

Of  late,  however,  with 
increased  production  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods,  a  new  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  late  50’s  and  early 
60’s,  shortages  ended  in  many 
areas,  and  the  supply  of 
watches,  dresses,  canned  foods, 
radios,  film,  etc.,  exceeded 
demand. 

Related  to  Supply 

With  the  gradual  and  marked 
improvement  in  the  supply  of 
commodities  in  relation  to  effec¬ 
tive  demand  or  purchasing 
power.  Red  economic  planners 
were  faced  by  the  need  for  more 
efficient  distribution  and  were 
compelled  to  turn  to  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  television,  and 
display  advertising. 

Although  for  most  items  the 
USSR  remains  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket,  as  early  as  1958,  Russian 
tv  began  carrying  commercials. 
As  production  increased,  several 
Soviet  Republics  opened  official 
advertising  agencies,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  journal  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  was  launched. 

Today,  brands  of  many  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  soaps  and  deter¬ 
gents,  watches,  clocks,  radios, 
film,  etc.,  are  proliferating.  Con¬ 
tests  are  being  held  for  the  most 


attractive  advertising  layout;  a 
special  journal  is  now  devoted 
to  the  advertising  business,  and 
“All-Socialist  Advertising  Con¬ 
ferences”  are  regularly  being 
held  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

More  Sensible  and  Useful 

The  need  for  advertising  is 
also  seen  by  some  Soviet  publica¬ 
tions.  “It  is  important  to  con¬ 
vince  the  managers  of  film 
studios  and  television  centers  to 
turn  their  gaze  towards  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  Izvestia,  which 
(along  with  Pravda)  still 
eschews  advertising,  except  in 
local  or  Moscow  editions. 

“Advertising  is  becoming  more 
sensible  and  useful,”  the  trade 
union  newspaper,  Trud,  com¬ 
mented.  “The  function  of  state 
advertising  agencies  is  not  only 
to  deal  with  surplus  stocks,  but 
to  educate  the  public  on  the 
variety  of  new  goods  being  made 
available.” 

But  Trucks  enthusiasm  for 
advertising  had  its  limits.  After 
the  advertisement,  “Drink  the 
Beer  of  the  Main  Beer  Agency,” 
appeared,  the  trade  union  news¬ 
paper  sarcastically  asked,  “What 
other  beer  is  there  to  drink?” 

The  use  of  advertising  in  the 
communist  press  has  increased 
steadily  and  perceptibly  within 
the  last  few  years.  At  present, 
there  may  be  observed  not  only 
more  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  (except  the  top  party 
organs),  but  also  posters,  bill¬ 
boards,  and  handbills  containing 
commercial  messages.  Radio  and 
tv  also  carry  commercials. 

In  many  instances,  Soviet 
technical  journals  carry  adver¬ 
tisements  on  their  back  pages. 
While  these  displays  are  quite 
elaborate,  often  full-page  and 
in  color,  they  are  not  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  publication, 
because  they  often  advertise  the 
product  or  service  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  which  is  not  only  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor,  or  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service  advertised 
but  also  the  publisher  of  the 
publication  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tisement  appears. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  journal 
Vneshnaia  torgovlia  (Foreign 
Trade)  published  monthly  by 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 
Its  April,  1962  issue  carried 
eight  full-page  advertisements, 
including  the  back  cover.  Six  of 
the  eight  pages  advertised  the 


specialized  services  of  several  more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
of  the  export-import  corpora-  increased  cost  of  production  and 
tions  operating  within  the  Min-  waste  attendant  to  product  dif- 
istry.  One  page  advertised  the  ferentiation  and  advertising, 
heavy  industrial  product  lines  of  Also,  Red  economists  have 
the  French  “state-owned  enter-  come  to  recognize  the  usefulness 
prises  Renault.”  Another  page  of  advertising  as  a  “device  for 
advertised  the  Polish  Govern-  broadening  the  knowledge  of  the 
ment’s  1962  Poznan  Fair.  consumer  in  regard  to  quality  as 

„  .  well  as  new  and  more  economical 

Government  Function  products”  and  thus  to  reduce  the 

In  general,  journal  adver-  need  for  and  costs  of  grading 
tising  in  the  USSR  is  still  a  and  inspection  of  many  items 
new  and  peripheral  phenome-  which  is  necessary  when  several 
non  that  remains  to  this  day  a  plants  manufacture  undifferen- 
distinctly  marginal  activity,  tiated  products, 
employed  as  an  exception  rather  The  advantages  of  self-service 
than  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  inde-  in  terms  of  reduced  costs 
pendent  advertising  profession  through  the  elimination  or  more 
in  the  country;  the  Government  effective  use  of  personnel  in 
originates  the  agency  and  directs  the  distributive  industries,  the 
its  work.  Moreover,  there  are  more  efficient  use  of  market 
many  restrictions  as  to  who  can  space  through  accelerated  tum- 
advertise  and  under  what  cir-  over,  and  the  savings  of  con- 
cumstances.  All  business  enter-  sumers’  time  in  making  their 
prises  as  well  as  the  whole  pul>-  purchases  are  long  familiar  to 
lication  industry,  it  must  be  the  West.  But  for  the  Russian 
borne  in  mind,  are  government-  buyer  to  find  quickly  the  kind 
owned.  Their  budgets  are  pro-  snd  quality  of  goods  needed  by 
vided  and  periodically  examined  him  and  to  purchase  them  with 
by  special  agencies  of  the  gov-  less  loss  of  time  requires  “edu- 
emment.  As  a  rule,  they  are  cation”  through  product  differ- 
required  to  justify  the  use  of  entiation  and  advertising, 
funds  for  advertising  as  dictated  A  Soviet  marketing  authority, 
by  special  conditions  in  the  sale  S.  V.  Serebriakov,  advances  the 
of  their  products.  principle  that  only  when  con- 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  sumers  are  educated  to  associate 
use  in  the  Soviet  Union,  “adver-  a  level  of  quality  with  a  certain 
tising,  that  tool  of  capitalism,  label  or  brand  that  self-service 
served  the  same  purposes  in  the  and  a  reduction  of  sales  person- 
Soviet  Union  that  it  does  here,”  nel  is  possible: 
according  to  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  “When  a  consumer  buys 
president  of  the  Institute  of  canned  goods  or  cigarettes,  the 

necessity  of  selecting  a  can  or 
told  Dr.  Dichter  that  the  Gov-  package  out  of  the  general 
emment  advertised  whenever  it  (undifferentiated)  mass  does  not 
had  a  surplus  of  a  pr^uct.  He  arise.  The  basic  motive  for  pur- 
cited  as  examples,  Russian  ^hase  in  the  given  case  is  the 
posters  ad^sing  people  to  dnnk  trade  mark  of  a  standardized 
milk  and  others  plugging  product.  The  more  accustomed 
peaches  from  a  particular  area  the  buyer  becomes  to  a  definite 
of  the  country.  (The  writer  trademark  of  a  product,  the 
bows  to  the  influence  of  adver-  simpler  is  the  distribution 
tising  when  he  is  moved  to  ask,  oneration 

“Could  it  have  been  Georgia?”)  j  i  -j  •  t 

That  advertising  may  be  ^  ^he  gradual  widenin^f 
expected  to  grow  in  importance  knowledge  of  buyers  atout 
in  Communist  media  is  indicated  by  means  of  (frequent)  adver- 
by  theoretical  discussions  pub-  tising  works  a  positive  influence 
lished  during  the  last  five  years  simplification  of  mer- 

regarding  the  functions  of  chandising. 

“socialist”  (communist)  adver-  Consumer  Choice 

tising  as  seen  by  Soviet  and 

other  Communist  economic  writ-  Another  Soviet  marketing 

economist,  V.  A.  Nikiforov,  sug¬ 
gests  that  increased  consumer 
Id  Truths  choice  would  “force  other  firms 

oviet  Union,  Hun- 

!ast  Germany  some  harmony  with  the 

about  advertising  demands  of  the  consumer, 
rliscovered  rehabili-  Professor  Alarshall  I.  Gold- 
sanctified’  through  man,  of  Harvard  University’s 
to  “socialist”  doc-  Russian  Research  Center,  sees 
a  lesson  for  Western  economists 
le  first  of  these  iu  the  Soviet  experience,  “While 
t  by  means  of  prod-  product  differentiation  and 
ation  (brands)  and  advertising  result  in  consider- 
it  is  possible  to  able  waste,  their  elimination  may 
ibution  costs  and  also  result  in  waste.  Such  waste, 
ost  reductions  are  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Old  Truths 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  East  Germany  some 
old  truths  about  advertising 
are  being  rediscovered,  rehabili¬ 
tated,  and  sanctified  through 
adaptation  to  “socialist”  doc¬ 
trine. 

Among  the  first  of  these 
truths  is  that  by  means  of  prod¬ 
uct  differentiation  (brands)  and 
advertising  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  distribution  costs  and 
that  such  cost  reductions  are 
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Newspaper  Ads  Sell 
Folks  Needing  Facts 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


“Because  the  52,740,000  peo-  by  civil  service  retirement;  and 
pie  in  the  U.S.  who  are  45  years  500,000  are  covered  by  railroad 
of  age  and  over  are  more  knowl-  retirement.  Some  19,000,000 
edgable,  skeptical  and  dollar  U.S.  workers  are  covered  by 
conscious,  you  have  to  expose  private  pension  plans  repre- 
them  to  the  full  story  of  a  prod-  senting  nearly  40  billion  dollars 
uct  before  they  will  buy.  No  60-  and  by  1965  this  important  sup- 
second  tv  commercial  or  light  plementary  income  figure  is  ex- 
radio  jingle  will  do  the  proper  pected  to  reach  77  billion 
selling  job.  Detailed  long  news-  dollars,”  Mr.  Lurie  said, 
paper  copy  is  vital,  if  you  want  “But,”  he  went  on,  “these 
to  move  this 'important  market  elderly  people  must  make  every 

dollar  they  spend  count.  That’s 
why  they  prefer  the  long  ex¬ 
planatory  copy  in  newspaper  ads 


fast.” 

That’s  the  thinking  of  Sher¬ 
man  S.  Lurie,  executive  vice-  .  ... 

president  and  creative  director  and  are  willing  to  read  through 
of  Maxwell  Sackheim-Franklin  it  to  make  sure  the  advertised 
Bruck,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  product  will  fill  one  or  more 

“Selling  the  so-called  geriatric  their  basic  needs.  These  peo- 
segment,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub-  Ple  really  read  their  newspaper 
USHER  this  week,  “requires  looking  for  the  best  prod- 

detailed  product  facts  carefully  value.^  And  newspapers  do 

related  to  the  three  intensified  best  job  of  reaching  this 
interests  of  people  in  their  money-market  of  special  inter- 
middle  and  later  years  .  .  .  and  ests.  But  soft  institutional  copy 
the  drives  and  interests  are  an  appro^h  to  these 

entirely  different  set  than  those  They  want  the  hard  facts 

that  motivated  the  same  people  ^re  willing  to  wade  through 
in  their  youth.  columns  of  type,  if  necessary,  to 

get  them  before  they’ll  spend  a 
Market  Breakdown  nickel.” 

Breaking  down  the  vast  elder¬ 
ly  market  for  such  products  as 
drugs,  specialty  foods,  invest¬ 
ments,  retirement  real  estate, 
travel  and  comfort  appliances, 

Mr.  Lurie  said  that  of  the  total, 
some  16,500,000  persons  are  65 
years  or  older,  and  about  35,- 
000,000  are  from  45-64  years 
old. 

“And,”  he  said,  “the  65-and- 
over  market  is  getting  bigger 
every  day.  For  example,  by  1972 
there  will  be  20,000,000  in  this 
age  group,  and  by  1980  the 
figure  will  have  grown  to  around 
24,000,000. 

Special  Ad  Approach 

“This  tremendous  market  re¬ 
quires  a  special  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  part  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser  trying  to  ‘sell’  it,” 

Lurie  said.  “For  one  thing,  these 
people  must  adjust  psychologi¬ 
cally  to  solving  three  vital  prob¬ 
lems:  1)  Shrinking  income;  2)  FB’s  board 


t>rucK,  inc.,  are  weii  quaimeu  lo  - - »  — ; - -  ^  .  M 

discuss  the  techniques  of  selling  Grey  Advertising  *  ^ 

to  the  45-and-over  market.  In  Agency,  where  he  was  creative  With  this  background  of  ac- 
1961  the  agency  billed  more  K^^oup  supervisor  for  five  years,  counts  and  key  personnel  so 
than  $5,000,000,  with  approxi-  Another  key  man  in  MS-FB’s  steeped  in  handling  products 
mately  60%  of  the  billing  in  backfield  is  Julius  Joseph  Jr.,  that  appeal  to  the  special  inter¬ 
newspapers  for  such  accounts  as  vicepresident  and  media  director,  ests  of  elderly  persons  it’s  little 
Vitasafe  Vitamins,  Niagra  Cy-  Affectionately  known  to  the  wonder  that  the  agency’s  execu- 
clo-Massage,  Thayer  Labora-  media  trade  as  “Joe,”  he  has  tives  feel  so  strongly  about 
tories  (drug  division  of  Revlon) ;  been  in  media  work  for  35  years,  newspaper  advertising  being  the 
and  North  American  Accident  serving  as  media  director  of  the  best  medium  for  reaching  and 
Insurance,  just  to  name  a  few  Biow  Company  for  four  years  selling  this  market, 
of  the  accounts  with  products  prior  to  joining  Franklin  Brack  As  Mr.  Joseph  put  it  this 
appealing  to  a  market  of  elderly  Advertising  Corp.  in  1935,  as  week: 

people.  vicepresident  and  media  director.  “One  of  the  most  important 

MS-FB  is  a  4-A  agency  which  Mr.  Joseph  joined  MS-FB  in  facets  of  this  market  ‘person- 
was  formed  three  years  ago  October  of  1961  in  the  same  ality’  is  the  need  for  the  older 
when  Franklin  Brack,  Mr.  Lurie  capacity.  person  to  feel  wanted,  to  be 

Mr  executives  pur-  part  of  the  community  in  which 

Mr.  chased  the  M^^well  S^kheim  circles  for  many  years  lives.  And  no  medium  gives 

agency  which  had  been  in  busi-  founders  of  sense  of  participation 

ness  since  1»45.  York  Advertising  belonging  as  does  his  daily 

Mr.  Brack,  chaiman  of  MS-  Mejia  Planners.  From  1952  to  lo«al  newspaper.  He  reads  it 

Being  alone  in  later  years;  and  started  his  "advertising"  m^nd^r" 

the  Hearst  Newspapers  Se’rPosf#209  ofthe 

of  their  health  and  comfort  years  ago  in  the  advertising  de-  can  Legion  (N.Y.C.)  and,  in  ad-  35.4%  Linage  Gain 

Figures  show,”  Mr.  Lune  partment.  He  switched  to  Bar-  j, 

continued,  “that  45%  of  the  ron  Collier  as  a  copywriter  and  t  Pnqt  ;<»  nn  the  Suburbia  Today,  monthly 

elderly  people  need  better  living  in  1924  set  up  his  own  agency,  hoard  of  directors  of  two  ore-ani-  colo^gravure  magazine  distrib- 
a(  comodations.  Of  the  20,000,-  the  Franklin  Brack  Advertising  . .  ^  k  p  f  local  newspapers  in  sub- 

O0')-odd  people  in  the  over  65  Corp.,  where  he  served  such  sponsored  ny  the  t'ost--  m-ban  communities,  has  an- 

gt'oup,  only  about  8,000,000  are  major  accounts  as  Sweetheart  Break,  Inc.,  a  free  job  nounced  a  35.4%  increase  in 

financially  independent;  13,200,-  Soap,  Coty  Cosmetics,  W.  H.  placement  agency  for  disabled  advertising  linage  for  November 

000  receive  old  age  and  dis-  Johnson  Candy  Company,  Sera-  war  veterans,  and  Veterans  Hos-  over  last  year’s  issue  of  Novem- 

ah;iity  aid;  312,000  are  covered  tan,  Geritol  and  Sominex.  pital  Radio  and  Television  Guild  ber. 
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Nielsen  WiU  Sample 
5000  to  Rate  Papers 


Nielsen  Media  Service  will 
sample  about  2500  households, 
5,000  adult  men  and  women,  to 
obtain  audience  data  on  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Donald 
McGlathery,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales.  Mr.  McGlatherj' 
this  week  supplied  additional 
details  of  the  projected  plan 
to  include  newspapers  along 
with  tv,  magazines  and  Sunday 
supplements,  when  making  the 
1963  audience  measurements 
(E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  19). 

It  is  the  same  number  that 
the  Nielsen  field  force  of  some 
50  supervisors  samples  now  to 
get  audience  data  for  magazines 
and  supplements,  he  said.  The 
households  are  located  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  small  and 
large  communities. 

Costs  Var>' 

“We  are  not  contemplating 
surveying  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  the  top  100  markets 
unless  the  paper  or  papers  in¬ 
volved  subsidize  the  cost,”  Mr. 
McGlathery  said.  Costs  would 
vary,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  market,  sample  size  em¬ 
ployed,  and  market  definition 
requested. 

“As  advertisers  and  agencies 
will  get  the  measurements  of 
newspapers  each  year,  it  will 
tell  them  the  kind  of  audience 
they  can  get  in  the  various  top 
markets  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested,”  he  said.  “TTiey  can 
have  the  measurements  by  com¬ 
binations  of  markets  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  list  of  specific  papers 
they  are  contemplating  for  their 
schedules.  The  audience  data  on 
newspapers  can  be  compared 
with  that  available  on  maga¬ 
zines  and  tv.  It  can  be  fed  into 
computers  to  determine  various 
combinations  of  media.  It  will 
help  advertisers  put  together 
media  mixes  as  they  consider 
schedules  to  match  product 
profiles.” 

Papers  Interesicd 

Mr.  McGlathery  noted  that 
newspapers  have  recently  been 
showing  increasing  interest  in 
having  audience  studies  made 
locally,  comparable  to  those 
available  for  local  tv. 

NMS  decided  to  include  daily 
newspapers  in  its  annual  audi¬ 
ence  measurements  following 
pilot  tests  made  in  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Minneapolis  -  St. 
Paul.  Mr.  McGlathery  pointed 
out  that  the  pilot  survey  was 
financed  by  Newspaper  Color 
Advertising,  Inc.,  recently  taken 
over  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 


The  questionnaire  followed 
the  standard  technique  of  “yes¬ 
terday  reading”  to  obtain  news¬ 
paper  audiences.  The  net  usable 
sample  added  up  to  507  homes, 
with  1065  adults  interviewed. 
All  adults  in  the  home  were 
questioned  on  what  weekday 
newspapers  they  had  read  or 
looked  through  during  the  past 
week  at  home  or  somewhere 
else.  To  obtain  a  frequency  of 
reading,  respondents  also  were 
asked  to  recall  their  reading 
for  the  four  days  prior  to  yes¬ 
terday.  Since  “yesterday  read¬ 
ing”  was  the  criteria  for  the 
newspaper  audience  measure¬ 
ment,  each  day  of  the  week  had 
to  have  an  equal  number  of 
interviews.  In  this  way,  a 
“typical”  day  could  have  no  in¬ 
fluence.  Interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  Tuesdays  through  Satur¬ 
days.  Respondents  were  not 
asked  about  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

Then  the  questions  continued 
to  elicit  demographic  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  occupation  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  ages,  etc. 


Downingtown,  Pa. 

A  consistent  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  travel  sections 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers  has  paid  off  in  ca¬ 
pacity  crowds  of  vacationers  at 
the  Downingtown  Motor  Inn 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Valley. 

Although  motel  chains  some¬ 
times  advertise,  it  is  not  often 
that  one  individual  motor  inn 
has  a  steady  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  regular  news¬ 
paper  ads,  according  to  Mrs. 
Barbara  Trego,  the  inn’s  man¬ 
aging  director,  majordomo  and 
advertising  and  promotion  gal. 

Achieving  Goal 

Since  opening  day  a  year  ago 
the  DowTiingtowTi  Motor  Inn  has 
aimed  at  more  than  the  over¬ 
night  transient  and  the  business 
traveller.  Thanks  to  newspaper 
advertising,  Mrs.  Trego  said,  the 
inn  is  achieving  its  goal,  with 
about  60%  of  the  usually-filled 
150  units  catering  to  vacationers 
drawm  to  the  area  by  the  ads. 

The  Downingtown  Motor  Inn 
is  located  at  the  gatewray  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  one 
of  the  state’s  top  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions. 


Aug.  Color  Linage 
Shows  6.1%  Increase 

Total  ROP  color  advertising 
linage  for  August  amounted  to 
15,634,375,  up  905,274  lines,  or 
6.1%,  over  August  1961.  For 
the  year  to  date,  total  ROP 
color  linage  hit  122,458,539 
lines,  a  gain  of  3,090,022  lines, 
or  2.6%,  over  the  119,368,517 
lines  tallied  for  the  same  period 
in  1961. 

The  Hoe  Report  on  ROP 
Color,  prepared  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Company  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  also  noted  that  at  the  end 
of  eight  months  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  had  pub¬ 
lished  1,748,638  lines  of  color 
to  move  from  fifth  position  in 
1961  to  top  position  for  1962. 
The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
was  second  with  1,745,303  lines, 
and  third-place  honors  went  to 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  w’hich 
registei*ed  1,719,805  lines. 


Rice  in  Roto 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Chroniele  on  Oct. 
7  published  a  92-page  rotograv¬ 
ure  tabloid  saluting  Rice  Uni¬ 
versity  on  its  golden  anniver¬ 
sary.  It  included  congratulatory 
messages  from  147  advertisers. 


The  ads,  w’hich  have  appeared 
at  least  once  a  week  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  through  the 
spring  &  summer  as  wall  as  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  stress 
the  special  “Holiday  In  Amish 
Land.”  ...  3  days  in  the  sun  for 
$29.75  with  meals.”  . . .  The  copy 
in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  lettering, 
appears  under  the  drawing  of 
an  Amish  couple  with  six 
youngsters  in  a  horse  drawn 
buggy. 

The  100-line,  two  column  ads 
list  other  resort  attractions  such 
as  golf,  tennis,  bowling,  etc. 

Secular  Papers,  Too 

In  addition  to  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
Mrs.  Trego  said,  the  inn  also 
advertises  regularly  in  the  secu¬ 
lar  newspapers  of  various  faiths. 

“In  creating  another  resort  in 
the  heart  of  some  of  the  most 
historic  and  scenic  country  in 
America,  we  couldn’t  rely  on  just 
the  usual  motor  inn  ads  of 
roadside  billboards,  brochures 
and  word-of-mouth  recommenda¬ 
tions,”  Mrs.  Trego  said.  “News¬ 
paper  travel  ads  tell  the  story 
and  keep  the  ‘No  Vacancy’  sign 
burning  nearly  every  night.” 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  I' 

Proper  Perspective 

Ironically,  it  took  a  news  medi¬ 
um — Time  magazine,  rather  than 
the  AFA,  4-A  or  ANA — to  place 
advertising  in  proper  perspective 
for  the  public  and  critics  of  the 
ad  industry. 

*  « 

Time’s  well-balanced  cover 
story  coincidentally  appeared  in 
its  ()ct.  12  (Columbus  Day)  issue 
which  henceforth  may  also  com¬ 
memorate  the  day  the  public  “dis¬ 
covered”  the  real  advertising 
business. 

“For  the  most  part,”  the  article 
said,  “the  admen’s  defense 
against  their  critics  consists  (»f 
pointing  out  advertising’s  vital 
role  in  the  U.S.  economy  .  .  . 
What  the  admen  do  not  answer 
very  successfully  is  the  charge 
that  they  are  ‘hidden  persuaders’ 
who  manipulate  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  like  so  many  puppets,  de¬ 
basing  public  taste  and  l)ehavii)r 
to  serve  greedy  commercial  ends. 

“This  picture  of  their  industry 
is  partly  the  fault  of  admen  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  adver¬ 
tising.  by  definition,  is  the  most 
visible  and  undisguised  form  of 
persuasion;  and  the  American 
consumer,  fully  aware  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  has  a  sturdy  skepticism 
about  it.  At  bottom,  advertising 
is  incapable  of  selling  a  product 
— much  less  an  idea — for  which 
there  is  not  a  spontaneous  de¬ 
mand  .  .  .” 

The  article  pointed  out  that 
“Today  most  ads,  if  not  99 
44  100%  of  them,  strive  for  taste 
and  Ijelievability.  And,  assuming 
a  continued  increase  in  U.S.  afflu¬ 
ence  and  cultivation,  tomorrow’s 
advertising  should  l)e  even  more 
sophisticated  and  tasteful.” 

*  •»  * 

Sure,  advertising’s  top  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  pointing  out  these 
facts  for  years — but  to  themselves 
at  their  annual  meetings — never 
to  the  public. 

Time’s  article  went  on  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  allowing  for  occasional 
flaws,  advertising  is  “simply  a 
mammoth  mirror  of  the  world 
around  it  and  the  intellectuals 
who  flog  advertising  are  using  it, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as 
a  whipping  boy  for  all  that  they 
dislike  about  U.S.  society  and 
the  U.S.  character.” 

*  *  * 

Now  that  their  job  has  been 
done  for  them,  perhaps  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  associations  can 
at  least  flood  America’s  homes 
with  reprints  of  Time’s  tip-top 
article. 


Travel  Section  Ads  Keep 
Inn’s  ‘No  Vacancy’  Sign  Hot 
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iSALUDOS  AMIGOS! 


In  the  interest  of  better  newspaper  performance 
and  higher  professional  standards,  COPLEY 
PRODUCTIONS,  a  division  of  the  Copley  Newspapers, 
provides  its  educational  films  in  Spanish.  Currently 
available  are  the  following  films  designed  to  interpret  the 
purposes,  the  programs,  and  the  modern  techniques 
of  the  newspaper  industry: 


PARAOUAY 


Rcdaccum' 


'Una  Mission  de  Priincra  Iinportancia’ 
‘Del  Tipo  ttl  Paper 
‘T ribune  Deadline” 

‘Qne  Reto  mas  Principal" 


All  prints  are  in  color,  sound-on-film,  16mm,  and  are 
available  without  charge  to  Latin  American  newspapers  and 
universities  through  United  States  Information  Service  offices, 


OF  THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

7776  Ivanhoe,  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California 
434  Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Illinois 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Rainwear  Firm  Woos 
Wet  Weather  Warily 


Instead  of  talking  about  the 
weather,  Almar  Rainwear 
Corp.,  Washington,  Ga.,  is  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it  in  terms 
of  getting  customers  into  major 
retail  outlets  stocking  its  vari¬ 
ous  brands  of  waterproof  vinyl 
and  vinyl  -  cloth  combination 
rainwear  and  water  repellent 
fabric  all-weather  coats. 

In  fact,  one  would  almost 
think  that  Jupiter  Pluvious  and 
St.  Swithin  were  running  Al- 
mar’s  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  program  instead  of  Sey¬ 
mour  C.  Fleisher,  director  of 
Almar’s  retail  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  division,  and  the  Ben 
Sacklieim,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

Almar  works  closely  with  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  to  create 
newspaper  feature  copy  on  its 
“Dolphin,”  “Almar,”  “Wat-A- 
Kote,”  “Motane,’  and  “Stormy” 
lines  of  rainwear.  In  recent 
months,  for  example,  the  16- 
year-old  firm  has  solicited  “in¬ 
side  information’  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  as  the  basis 
for  publicity  releases  and  edi¬ 
torial  goodwill  in  three  separate 
projects. 

Rainy  Easters 

Last  spring,  Almar,  operating 
through  its  New  York  public 
relations  representative  Russell 
Birdwell  and  Associates,  Inc., 
developed  a  fashion  theme  built 
around  the  possibility  of  rain 
falling  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Bureau  was  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  statistics  on  the  number  of 
Easter  Sundays  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  which  have  been 
rainy  in  each  of  some  100  key 
cities  across  the  U.S.  The 
Bureau’s  report  showed  that 
Jupiter  Pluvius  produced  quite 
a  few  pluvial  Easter  Sundays, 


and  came  up  with  a  national 
average  showing  29  rainy 
Easters,  with  Seattle,  Wash., 
having  been  drenched  43  out  of 
the  past  60  Easters. 

Keying  similar  statistics  to 
each  area  surveyed,  Birdwell 
came  up  with  a  fashion-photo 
story  for  women’s  page  editors 
of  newspapers  in  the  cities 
covered  by  the  specific  statistics. 
Result  was  a  major  feature 
space  break  in  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  more  than  20 
leading  newspapers,  including 
the  Cleveland  Press,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Neiv  York  Mirror, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
an  others. 

Editor  Reaction 

Apparently  the  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  appreciated  receiving  the 
photo-fashion  feature  and  made 
timely  use  of  it.  At  least  Lenore 
Brundige,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  was  moved  to 
write:  “.  .  .  This  is  the  type  of 
release  that  I  wish  more  pub¬ 
licity  people  would  send — with 
specific,  newsy,  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  instead  of  a  puff  of 
nothing  that  is  invariably  tossed 
away. 

“Playing  up  the  local  angle 
regarding  rainfall  in  this  area 
naturally  caught  my  eye,”  Miss 
Brundige  continued.  “Although 
I  realize  a  tailor-made  release 
for  a  specific  locality  is  difficult 
for  a  publicity  man  who  has  to 
cover  many  states,  it  pays  off 
in  greater  use  of  the  client’s 
message  to  the  public.” 

Not  content  to  rest  on  its  rain- 
soaked  laurels,  Almar  again 
turned  to  Jove,  the  rain-giver, 
and  came  up  with  another 
weather-keyed  fashion  feature. 
This  time  on  a  national,  rather 
than  regional,  basis. 


It  was  based  on  the  Weather- 
Bureau-researched  promise  that 
April  showers  may  bring  May 
flowers,  but  September  brings 
the  rain.  Weather  Bureau  sta¬ 
tistics  gleaned  by  Birdwell  and 
Associates  show  that  dozens  of 
U.S.  cities  experience  more  rain 
in  September  and  October  than 
they  do  in  April. 

This  story,  tailored  to  offer 
local  appeal  in  all  cities  in¬ 
volved,  is  currently  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  early  clippings  re¬ 
ceived  by  Almar  indicate  a  re¬ 
peat  of  the  success  enjoyed  by 
Almar  with  its  early  spring 
rainy  Easter  photo-fashion  re¬ 
lease. 

Deciding  that  an  inside  track 
on  the  weather  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  customers  for 
Almar  Rainwear  into  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  specialty  shops, 
chain  stores,  supermarkets  and 
other  retail  outlets  stocking 
Almar  products,  Birdwell  and 
Associates  is  about  set  to  con¬ 
sult  the  rain  gods  with  a  view 
to  distributing  some  250  Almar- 
made  coats  to  editors  in  New 
York  on  a  rainy  day  and  at  a 
time  when  the  press  will  need 
“coverage.” 

The  idea  is  to  help  writers 
out  at  a  time  w'hen  they  will  be 
unprepared  for  a  sudden  down¬ 
pour.  Timing  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  setting  up  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  rain  coats  in  advance 
through  messenger  depots  I 
throughout  the  city.  I 

Future  Plans  " 

Continued  activities  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  on  Almar’s  behalf  are 
planned  by  Birdwell.  These 
plans  include  provision  of  a 
long-range  weather  forecasting 
service  to  retail  stores  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  control  their  rain¬ 
wear  inventory  and  to  set  up 
displays  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  according  to  anticipated 
rainy  periods. 

As  a  Birdwell  spokesman  put 
it,  “The  benefits  of  these 
projects  are  mutual,  since  the  f 
weatherman  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  blamed  for  bad  weather  when 
the  public  is  prepared  for  it 
with  appropriate  apparel.” 

Advertising  directors  of  local 
newspapers  might  consider 
offering  Almar  a  chance  to  buy 
space  in  their  front  -  page 
weather  ear  —  much  the  way 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp., 
National  Carbon  Division  did 
a  number  of  years  ago  in  behalf 
of  its  Prestone  anti-freeze 
(E&P,  Sept.  29,  ’51,  page  16). 
Here  the  sale  of  Prestone  was 
tied  in  with  actual  freezing  con¬ 
ditions  in  each  locality. 

It’s  just  possible  that  Almar 
and  its  agency  might  lend  a 
receptive  ear  to  such  a  pro¬ 
posal. 


TARGET  FOR  SALES  in  canadm 

Montreal  is  a  “must”  on  your  Canadian  schedules 
just  as  The  Star  is  a  “must”  to  cover  the  English 
portion  of  this  dynamic  two-language  market.  With 
a  daily  average  circulation  of  more  than  194,000 
(and  growing  steadily!)  The  Star  delivers  your 
message  into  the  home  every  evening  to  get  buying 
action  where  buying  action  begins. 

TRontreal  Star 

Represented  in  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 
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Weekday  Circulations  in 
New  York’s  11  High-income 
Suburban  Counties 


225,678 


192,987 


172,439 


143,324 


JOURNAL- 

AMERICAN 


TIMES  WORLD-  HERALD 
TELEGRAM  TRIBUNE 


Sources;  Sales  Management’s  "1962  Survey  of  Buying 
Power."  N.Y.  Daily  News  1962  Circulation  Estimates. 


Weekdays,  the  Journal-American  has  the  highest  readership 
of  any  full-size  New  York  newspaper  in  the  1 1  suburban 
counties  where  average  Effective  Buying  Income  exceeds 
$8,000  yearly.  In  8  of  these  counties,  where  buying  power  is 
greatest,  the  Journal-American  reaches  far  more  homes  than 
the  New  York  Times.  It  leads  the  Herald  Tribune  in  9  and  the 
World-Telegram  in  all  11. 

This  heavy  coverage  of  New  York's  richest  suburban 
areas  points  to  the  Journal-American  as  a  powerful  newspaper 
in  which  to  advertise  and  sell  quality  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  every  kind.  For  circulation  delivered  (a  total  of  over 
625,000  daily  and  nearly  800,000  Sunday)  the  Journal- 
American  has  by  far  the  most  attractive  advertising  rates  in 
the  full-size  New  York  newspaper  group. 


New  York 


merican 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc, 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


AD  C4MPAIGNS: 


Page  Ads  Ballyhoo 
Spa-Like  Home  Bath 


Sulray  Inc.  has  announced  a 
full-page  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  seven  major  markets 
for  its  “Colloidal  Sulphur  Min- 

TENSC?  OVEntTWUCO?  aCHEY?  VMUE  PMtS?  MUSCULM 
MKOHES?  SMMHS?  STVF  lOMTS?  UITT  $1£EP? 


Tatethe'IMerJ^I 


eral  Baths,”  described  as  a  spar¬ 
like  home  bath. 

The  promotion  comprises  a 
series  of  page  ads  by  leading 


chain  drug  stores  in  Detroit, 
Daj’ton,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  ads  are  running  in  the 
Sunday  roto  section  of  the  De¬ 
troit  .VcM'.s-,  Dayton  Neivs,  Pittn- 
burgk  Press,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  News, 
Philadelphia  News,  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Headlined  “Take  the  Water 
Cure,”  the  full-page  ads  (see 
cut)  point  up  the  therapeutic 
values  of  colloidal  sulphur  min¬ 
eral  baths  that  can  be  taken  at 
will  in  the  home  bathtub. 

Sulray  Inc.  is  a  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  drug,  cosmetic,  toiletry 
and  sundry  products,  including 
an  extensive  line  of  hair  acces¬ 
sories. 

MACKIJ-:  IN  PAPERS 

The  Mackle  Bros.,  Inc.,  Miami 
developers  of  planned  communi¬ 
ties,  this  week  announced  the 
November  opening  of  a  new 
multi-million  dollar  project  in 
east  central  Florida,  with 
$1,000,000  earmarked  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  local  media. 

"A  large  proportion  of  our 
ad  budget  is  pledged  to  local 
newspaper  space  in  some  two 
dozen  key  northern  cities,” 
Frank  E.  Mackle  .Jr.,  president, 
said.  “It’s  our  experience  that 
local  newspaper  advertising 
placed  in  cooperation  with  our 
local  franchised  agents,  pro¬ 
duces  solid  response.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CtJFFEE  SEI.I.S  TEA 
Large-space  ads  in  the  Boston 


Herald  and  the  Boston  Globe 
of  Oct.  21  and  Nov.  4  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  transparent  tea  canister 
filled  with  coffee  beans  and  will 
ask  the  reader  to  guess  the 
number  of  beans  as  part  of 
Salada’s  7()th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration. 

In  other  words,  the  Salada- 
Junket  division  of  Salada  Foods 
is  using  coffee  to  sell  Salada 
tea. 

Idea  for  the  switch  came  from 
Stan  Freberg,  radio  zany  who 
sparked  last  spring’s  phony 
gypsy  fortune  teller  strike 
against  Salada  as  the  basis  for 
another  tea  promotion. 

The  new  campaign  (via  Hoag 
&  Provandie,  Boston)  is  also 
running  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

4e  ♦ 

ADMIRAL  PI.UG.S  COLOR 

Chicago 

Admiral  Sales  Corporation  is 
conducting  a  fall  newspaper 
campaign  to  promote  color  tele¬ 
vision  in  169  newspapers  in  166 
markets  at  a  cost  of  about 
$750,000,  Charles  S.  Grill,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  announced. 

Forty-five  newspapers  in 
major  markets  are  running  an 
additional  eight  ads  of  800  lines 
each.  Total  linage  comes  to  about 
1,977,000  lines  Mr.  Grill  said. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Kessler  “Smooth  as  Silk” 
whiskey  will  be  advertised  in 
more  than  250  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  .season,  in  the 
brand’s  .34 -state  marketing 
area.  Four  Roses  whiskey  has 
scheduled  an  extensive  newspa¬ 
per  program  throughout  the 
month  of  December.  Roth 
brands  are  poured  by  Four 
Roses  Distillers  Company. 

*  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDl'P 

Local  advertising  and  in-store 


display  material  being  used  by 
Borden  Foods  Company  on  a 
market-by-market  basis  to  in¬ 
troduce  three  new  convenienct^ 
food  products — Borden’s  Pizza 
Potatoes,  Borden’s  Au  Gratia 
Potatoes  and  Borden’s  Scal¬ 
loped  Potatoes. 

• 

Canatlian  Linage  Up 
For  7-Monlli  Period 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily  newspapers  and 
their  weekend  affiliates  was  up 
in  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  audits  of  Elli- 
ott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm. 

Dailies  carried  $34,697,028  in 
national  advertising  in  the  Jan- 
uary-July  period  this  year  as 
against  $31,792,278  in  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  last  year.  The  week¬ 
end  affiliates  had  $11,263,476 
this  year  as  compared  with 
$11,017,537  last  year. 

Largest  advertising  group  in 
the  dailies  was  the  automotive 
field  with  $9,730,172  this  year 
as  against  $9,130,025  last  year. 
Food  and  food-product  national 
advertisers  were  mainstay  of 
the  weekend  papers  with  $4,- 
047,578  this  year,  down  from 
last  year’s  $4,469,551. 

• 

WSJ  Ups  Ad  Rale 
Base  To  810,000 

New  general  and  financial 
advertising  rates  for  all  editions 
of  the  H'o/(  Street  Journal  were 
announced  this  week  by  T.  FL 
Callis,  adv'ertising  director. 

The  new  base  for  advertising 
rates  will  be  810,000  (national 
edition).  The  current  base  is 
750,000,  but,  Mr.  Callis  pointed 
out,  circulation  is  now  above 
812,000.  New  rates  become  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1. 


HAVE  YOUR  SALES  PER  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  DECLINED? 

MAYBE  IT’S  TIME  FOR  A  SWITCH 


THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

REACHES  MORE  OF  YOUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS... 

99%  of  those  with  incomes  $10,000  and  over. 

98%  of  all  college  graduates. 

96%  of  all  organization  members. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  BUY  60  MILLION  NEWSPAPERS  EVERY  DAY 

Write  for  brochure  on  Sales-Advertising  Costs 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

261  MADISON  AVE..  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 
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Colormatic*  by  Hoe  reduces  the  possibility  of  web  breakage  to  an  absolute  minimum.  But  when  it  does  occur, 
nothing  very  aggravating  can  possibly  happen.  The  Hoe  overload  release  clutch  goes  into  action  instantaneously 
and  automatically.  The  press  stops.  The  clutch  is  re  set  simply  by  inserting  a  wrench  in  an  exterior  socket,  and 
turning  it  180°.  There  is  nothing  to  fix,  repair  or  replace.  This  automatic  overload  protection  is  just  one  of  many 
major  features  of  Hoe  Colormatic.  Look  and  listen  for  yourself.  Your  eyes  and  ears  will  m  m  mat 

report  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  prog- 
ress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I 


Capital  Mat 
‘Very  Much’ 
In  Business 

Capital  Mat  Service,  Inc.,  is 
“very  much”  in  business  and 
did  not  file  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  as  erroneously  reported 
last  week  (E&P,  Oct.  13,  page 
28). 

Facts  of  the  matter  are  these: 
On  Oct.  1  Capital  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  arrangement  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

('.redilors  Mel 

At  the  invitation  of  David 
\V.  Kahn,  Capital’s  attorney, 
a  general  meeting  of  some 
50  credAors  was  held  Oct.  5 
and  a  representative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Creditors  was  selected  to 
investigate  Capital’s  affairs  and 
to  confer  with  representatives 
of  Capital,  its  accountants  and 
its  counsel  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  an  acceptable  and 
feasable  plan  of  arrangement 
that  will  be  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  general  creditor 
body. 

“In  other  words,”  Rabert 
Feinsod,  Capital  Mat  president 


explained,  “we  are  still  very 
much  in  business.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Creditors  has  agreed  to 
permit  Capital  to  remain  in 
business  and  we  intend  to  pay 
lOOc  on  the  dollar.  All  we’re 
asking  for  now  is  time  for  a 
breathing  spell,  and  our  credi¬ 
tors  have  agreed,  pending  their 
report  that,  with  respect  to  a 
plan  of  rehabilitation,  the  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  carried  on  un¬ 
interrupted  as  before.” 

1100  Acc-ounls 

David  Lyons,  general  sales 
manager  of  Capital  Feature 
Services,  Inc.,  Capital  Mat’s 
selling  arm,  .said  that  Capital 
now  has  1100  clients  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  in  36  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Does  that  sound  as  if  we’re 
bankrupt?”  Mr.  Feinsod  asked. 
“To  have  1100  accounts  within 
four  months  of  our  starting  in 
business,  and  to  be  making 
money,  seems  like  an  impressive 
record  to  us.  Our  current  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  are  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  were  caused  by  our 
growing  too  fast.  The  initial 
costs  of  setting  up  the  business 
required  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Now  we  are  on  our  feet 
and  our  creditors  have  seen  fit 
to  give  us  every  opportunity  to 
make  good.” 

Capital  is  offering  six  major 
newspaper  services. 


Getting  cut  off  from 
too  many  schedules? 


published  at;  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Ford  Changes 
From  B  to  A 
For  Potential 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Heavy  promotion  of  a  new 
angle  —  potential  —  by  Harold 
Canning,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  resulted  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Pinellas  County  being 
put  on  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
“A”  market  list. 

Previously  the  area  had  been 
listed  a  “B”  market. 

“A”  schedule  this  year 
started  out  with  a  page  in  three 
colors  and  two  pages  in  black 
and  white — three  in  all.  The 
“B”  schedule  called  for  one  page 
in  black  and  white  only. 

Normal  steps  for  gaining  the 
“A”  rating  depends  on  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  and  sales  of 
Fords  in  the  circulation  area, 
criteria  this  area  couldn’t  meet. 

“In  order  to  get  the  Times 
on  an  ‘A’  schedule  we  had  to 
introduce  a  new  factor — poten¬ 
tial,”  Mr.  Canning  said.  “We 
had  to  show  Ford  couldn’t  use 
the  time-tested  methods  in  an 
area  which  is  growing  like  this 
is.  The  growth  makes  the  po¬ 
tential  more  important.” 

Credits  for  the  more  than 
three  years  of  work  and  the  last 
six  months  of  concerted  efforts 
through  local  state  and  national 
offices  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  go  to 
Joe  Lyons,  of  the  Times  Na¬ 
tional  Staff,  Stan  Cloutier,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Steve  Czufin,  Miami, 
both  with  Story,  Brooks  and 
Finley  Inc.,  Times  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 

The  “A”  rating  almo.st  wasn’t 
reached  in  time  for  Foi-d’s  1963 
kick-off.  “We  had  the  “B” 
schedule  ready  to  go  the  Friday 
before  the  kick-off,  then  were 
notified  and  sent  the  “A”  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  Mr.  Canning 
said. 


The  Motive? 


(It's  auto  in  New  London, 
where  automotive  sales  now 
average  $1277  per  house¬ 
hold,  highest  of  any  major 
Connecticut  city!*  What 
better  market  for  accelerat¬ 
ing  your  sales  now? 

•SM  ’42  Survey 


Bap 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  Represenfofives; 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
&  SINOING,  INC. 


Former  Newspaper  Rep 
Represents  Magazine 

Thomas  P.  Preston,  formerly 
an  advertising  representative  for 
the  Newspaper  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Detroit,  has  been 
named  Detroit  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Popular  Boating, 
a  Ziff-Davis  magazine. 

Before  joining  NMA,  Mr.  > 
Preston  was  with  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.  At  one  time  he 
was  in  the  ad  department  of  the  I 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
— 

Shopper  PoD 

Shows  Direct 

Ad  Action 

Richmond,  Va. 

“Graphic  evidence  of  both 
the  value  and  the  action-in¬ 
ducing  power  of  advertising  in 
geneial,  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  particular,”  is  shown  j 
by  a  recent  poll  by  Richmond  ; 
Newspapers. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  executive  | 
vicepresident  of  Richmond 
New’spapers,  reached  that  con¬ 
clusion  after  reviewing  results 
of  telephone  interviews  with 
764  women  in  the  Richmond 
area. 

“Before  your  last  .shopping 
trip  downtown,”  the  women 
were  asked  by  an  independent 
survey  firm,  “do  you  happen  to 
remember  if  you  had  any 
shopping  ideas  in  mind  from 
having  read  newspaper  ads;  in 
other  words,  did  you  notice  any 
particular  items  or  special 
values  or  departments  that 
caught  your  interest,  that  you 
might  want  to  look  at?” 

Said  ‘Yes’ 

49*%  answered  yes.  9*;^  didn’t 
know.  The  othci-  42%  replied 
in  the  negative. 

The  replies,  wrote  Mr.  Don¬ 
nahoe,  “lead  to  the  rather 
startling  inference  that  if  we 
could  look  into  the  minds  of  all 
women  shopping  downtown,  on 
any  given  day,  we  would  find 
at  least  half  of  them  doing  some 
part  of  their  shopping  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Of  further  significance  ... 
is  the  fact  that  this  influence  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  not 
confined  to  one  type  of  woman. 

On  the  contrary,  it  apparently 
extends,  with  equal  force,  to  | 
women  of  all  racial,  age  and 
income  groups.” 

The  surveying  firm  withheld 
the  name  of  the  sponsoring 
newspaper  company  from  both 
the  interviewers  and  the  re¬ 
spondents. 
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METROPOLITAN  SAN  JOSE 


Income-wise  in  Northern 


Not  only  has  Metropolitan  San  Jose  jumped  ahead  of  San  Francisco 
in  population,  but  its  buying  power  per  capita  is  well  ahead  of  any 
other  major  market  in  Northern  California.  The  average  income  per 
taxable  return  is  $9,001.00,  well  above  the  state  average  of  $8,448.00. 
Sacramento’s  figure  is  $8,359.00,  Alameda’s  (Oakland)  $8,205.00 
and  San  Francisco’s  $7,910.00,  as  reported  by  the  California  State 
Franchise  Tax  Board.  These  income  tax  returns  for  1960  show 
Metropolitan  San  Jose  . . .  Santa  Clara  County. .  .with  73,077  persons 
earning  $7,000.00  and  over,  compared  with  San  Francisco’s  70,878. 
Isn’t  it  time  to  re-examine  the  advertising  values  of  this  new  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET?  Check  the  facts  and  figures  and  you’ll  put  the 
MERCURY  &  NEWS  on  your  ”A”  schedules.  Reader  response  to  these 
Award  Winning  Newspapers  is  especially  great  among  the  higher 
income  groups.  To  reach  them  you  need  the  MERCURY  &  NEWS, 
and  you  need  only  the  MERCURY  &  NEWS. 


^\fnJor  fnuHlitM  of  JOO.OOO  or  tm*rr  /m/Hi/ufi 


MERCURY 
&  NEWS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
...  the  Growing-est 
Market  In  the  .West 


NitiiullT  IIDDCII  MINNS  INC. 


AD  AGENaES; 

Phillips  Petroleum 
Goes  To  Thompson 


The  $6,000,000  Phillips  Petro¬ 
leum  account  has  been  awarded 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  along  with  Merrell  E. 
Boyce,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc., 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Company’s  house  agency 
now  in  the  death  throes  of  be¬ 
ing  stripped  of  its  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  (E&P,  Sept. 
29,  page  22). 

Mr.  Boyce  will  join  JWT  as 
account  super\'isor  on  the  Phil¬ 
lips  account.  On  Oct.  15  W.  R. 
Hillenbrand  left  Lambert  & 
Feasley  to  join  Thompson 


(E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  24). 

Acquisition  of  the  Phillips 
business  marks  the  second 
$6,000,000  worth  of  billings  to 
come  to  JWT  as  a  result  of  the 
break-up  of  Lambert  &  Feasley. 
The  other  was  the  Listerine  ac¬ 
count,  plus  the  $450,000  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  tooth  brush  account. 
At  one  time  JWT  handled  the 
$13,000,000  Shell  Oil  account. 
Shell  moved  to  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather  late  in  1960. 

LARMON  TO  RETIRE 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Young  &  Rubi- 


cam,  Inc.,  has  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  agency  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  named. 

Mr.  Larmon’s  retirement 
marks  the  end  of  a  33-year  as¬ 
sociation  that  began  in  1929. 

George  H.  Gribbin,  who  has 
been  president  of  Y&R  since 
1959  and  chief  executive  officer 
since  early  this  year,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  those  positions. 

*  * 

CLIENT  HONORS  AGENCY 

The  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  a  group  of 
some  34,000  independent  fire 
and  casualty  agents  who  con¬ 
tribute  funds  for  their  maga¬ 
zine-newspaper  ad  program  on 
a  voluntary  individual  basis,  has 
awarded  a  special  plaque  to 
Doremus  &  Company  for  its 
services  and  contributions  in  the 
successful  developing  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  NAIA’s  ad  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 


'Come  and  get  if . . .  the  call  to  meals  in  the  Old  West  has  a  mighty  hearty  ring  these 
days  in  America's  fastest  growing  state.  19S1  restaurant  sales  in  Metropolitan 
Phaenix  were  over  $100  million,  a  new  lO-year  highi  Consider  this,  too;  nearly 
SOc  of  every  food  dollar  spent  in  Arizona  is  spent  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix  where 
1961  food  sales  totaled  $206,180,000.  State  total  for  the  same  period  was 
$414,043,000.  If  you  sell  food,  sell  it  in  the  pages  of  the  ope  low-cost  medium 
that  serves  nine  out  of  ten  households  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Concentrate  your 
media  dollars  in  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette.  You’ll  get  results  I 


PHOENIX 


ill 


The  Arizona 

Republic 

Momln$  and  Sunday 


1 

ill  ' 

; 

,  I 

1 

The  Phoenix 

brazette 

Hv^lng 

IQ  RefirmeUcINstwnMlytv 


gram  five  years  ago,  more  than 
$1,000,000  per  year  has  been 
raised  through  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.  The  figure  for  the 
1962  program  climbed  to  a  new 
high  of  $1,152,000. 

• 


Rummel,  Gillespie 
Join  Jann  &  Kelley 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
Rummel  as  manager  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.’s  newly-opened  office 
in  Minneapolis  was  announced 
this  week  by  Vincent  J.  Kelley, 
president  of  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Kelley 
announced  that  Robert  P.  Gil¬ 


lespie  has  joined  J&K’s  Chicago 
sales  staff. 

Mr.  Rummel  had  been  with 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  1959,  the  past  two 
years  as  its  executive  secretary. 
Prior  to  joining  the  NDPA,  Mr. 
Rummel  for  six  years  was  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Theo  Hamm  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Gillespie  joined  J&K  after 
two  years  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  for  12  years  in 
the  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star. 

• 

Color  on  Foil  Strip 
For  Coronet  Cigarets 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Brown  and  Williamson  Tobac¬ 
co  Co.  (via  Compton  advertising 
agency)  ran  full-color  ads  on 
aluminum  foil  for  Coronet  ciga¬ 
rets  in  the  Evansville  Courier 
and  Press  Oct.  15.  The  Coronet 
package  was  shown  in  wallpaper 
pattern  on  the  foil  strip  which 
covered  six  inches  of  a  righthand 
page.  The  rest  of  the  page  was 
used  for  the  black  and  white  ad 
message  on  newsprint. 

Technical  details  of  gluing  the 
foil  strip  to  the  newspaper  pages 
without  slowing  down  the 
presses  were  worked  out  by 
members  of  the  production 
department  and  technicians  of 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
which  preprinted  the  foil  strip 
on  rotogravure  presses  at  its 
St.  Louis  printing  plant. 
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OCTOBER,  1961  NOVEMBER,  1961  OCTOBER,  1962 


THE  SKEPTICS 

JUST  TAKE  A  LITTLE  LONGER! 


One  year  ago  the  Globe-Democrat  launched  the  newest 
thing  in  journalism  ...  a  week-end  paper  designed  especially 
to  fit  the  modern  week-end  pattern  of  living. 

“Unique.  But  it’ll  never  work,”  the  skeptics  said. 

But  it  did.  In  fact,  it  flourished.  On  its  first  anniversary, 
the  Week-End  Globe  shows  a  circulation  gain  of  45,000 
families  over  the  Sunday  Globe  of  September,  1961.  And 
the  advertising  linage  gain  for  its  first  year  is  833,346  lines! 


It  worked  because  people  liked  it.  They  liked  it  because 
they  had  two  full  days  to  read  and  enjoy  all  the  expanded 
news  coverage,  the  features,  the  entertainment  (all  the  nice 
things  you  find  listed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page).  They  liked 
it  because  it  gave  them  a  two-day  advertising  exposure. 
They  liked  it  because  it  did  fit  their  modern  week-end 
pattern  of  living  .  .  .  perfectly! 

What  do  the  skeptics  think  today? 

What  skeptics? 


Iht  n«ws . . .  focluol,  lost-moving,  dttoilod. 


busintss  ond  finonco . . .  lolost  ond  most  comploto 
roports. 


TV  Digest . . .  hondy,  tosy  to  rood,  tun  to  rood. 


-Sand 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


comics . . .  including  six  of  the  notion's  ten  most  rood. 


outo  buying  guide . . .  just  tube  your  pick. 


reol  estote  guide . . .  cotegeriied,  eesy-reference. 


sports  section . . .  rated  one  of  the  notion's  finest. 


editoriol  poge . . .  strong,  posi¬ 
tive. 


"Spotlight  on  Youth"  poge. 


speciol  section  lor  the  wonderful  world  of  women. 


Glebe  Roto  Mogoiine . . .  best  locolly  edited  Sundoy 
megoiine. 


feotures  section . . .  book  reviews,  omusement  guide,  by-line 
columns  ond  mere. 


This  Week  Megoiine . . .  colorful,  lively,  informotive. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLENIC 

Three  Quickie  Ideas 
For  Building  Linage 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

(Jasiiified  Advrrti»ing  Director,  New  York  Po<^t 


A  hatful  of  revenue-building 
ideas  was  carted  home  by  CAMs 
who  attended  the  recent  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic  in  Philadelphia, 
thanks  to  a  feature  on  the 
agenda  labelled  “Idea  Minute- 
men”.  Here  are  three  good  ones 
(more  to  come) : 

Robert  W.  Wilt,  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review,  told  of 
a  new  twist  for  a  gardening 
page — running  Mondays.  Origi¬ 
nally,  it  was  a  Saturday  fea¬ 
ture  but  the  advertisers  feel  the 
readers  are  out  working  in  their 
gardens  on  Saturday  and  by 
running  Monday  this  gives 
them  time  to  prepare  for  the 
next  week-end  on  the  lawn  and 
garden.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  notifying  the  advertisers  of 
the  starting  date  and  not  a  sell¬ 
ing  job  at  all,  except  for  new 
prospects. 

Robert  S.  Widmer,  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record,  told 
of  “WHO’S  WHO  FOR  SERV¬ 


ICE  AND  BUSINESS”.  This 
feature  page  runs  every  other 
Tuesday.  The  department  works 
on  a  planned  increase  of  5% 
each  year.  A  budget  in  October 
covers  both  expenses  and  antici¬ 
pated  revenue.  “To  help  insure 
ourselves  against  missing  our 
5%  gains,  we  concentrate  on 
long  -  term  promotions,”  says 
Mr.  Widmer.  “Features  take 
very  little  work,  yet  they  run 
TF.  This  relieves  our  salesmen 
from  chasing  a  lot  of  one-time 
stuff  .  .  .  and  helps  guarantee 
our  plus.” 

Ads  are  sold  on  the  basis  of 
a  3-inch  minimum  TF  (no 
written  contract). 

The  feature  is  like  a  phone 
number  promotion,  which  was 
sold  when  the  town  w'ent  on  the 
dial  system  three  years  ago.  It 
started  out  as  a  half-page,  but 
it’s  still  going!  The  only  work 
required  to  keep  it  going  is  the 
billing  every  month. 


Margaret  R.  Cadwell,  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal, 
has  a  volume  discount  rate  with 
a  rebate  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Here’s  how  it  works: 

Classified  set  solid  discount 
runs  from  2%  on  over  3,000 
lines  annually  to  10%  on  100,- 
000  lines  annually.  (Breakdown 
as  follows:) 


3,000  — 

7,500  lines 

....  2% 

7,500  — 

20,000  lines 

. ...  4% 

20,000  — 

55,000  lines 

.  . . .  6% 

55,000  —  : 

100,000  lines 

.  . . .  8% 

100,000  and 

over 

10% 

Classified 

Display 

discount 

runs  from  2%  on  over  7,500 
lines  annually  to  10%  on  100,- 
000  and  over  annually.  (Break¬ 
down  as  follows:) 


7,500 

_ 

15,000 

lines  . . 

.  2% 

15,000 

— 

30,000 

lines  . . 

.  .  4% 

30,000 

55,000 

lines  . . 

. .  6% 

55,000 

— 

100,000 

lines  .  . 

..  8% 

100,000 

and 

over 

10% 

Use  of  a  letter  to  advertisers 
after  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  showing  amount  of 
lines  used  so  far  with  the  per¬ 
cent  of  rebate  not  only  encour¬ 
ages  same  volume  but  larger 
volume  to  earn  higher  percent¬ 
age. 

In  the  first  six  months  of 
1962  the  percentages  of  ac¬ 
counts  ran  from  31%  of  service 
accounts  earning  over  4%,  with 
real  estate  accounts  varying 
from  30%  earning  over  4%  to 
5%  earning  over  8%  rebate. 
Automotive  accounts  (Classified 
Display)  varied  from  20% 
earning  4%  rebate  to  12%  earn¬ 
ing  10%  rebate. 

Rebate  checks  are  distributed 
by  the  solicitors  handling  the 
accounts. 

<1^  *  * 
rXINTAGION? 

How’s  this  for  a  copy  angle: 

Hollis  Park 

Beautiful  and  aristocratic.  Why  not  pur¬ 
chase  here  and  so  lessen  your  liability  of 
contagion?  Pure  air,  pure  water,  pure 
food,  refined  society,  etc.  etc. 

The  above  ad  was  culled  from 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kMp  In  toDoh  with  msrkstini. 
silvortltint.  sukllshini  and  srnshlo 
arts  in  Australia  road 

NEWSPAPER  news! 

Published  fortnightly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


the  September  25  issue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  in  1802 
and,  as  is  true  of  want  ads,  ef¬ 
fectively  reflects  both  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  mores  of  the 
times.  The  edition  was  sent  to 
us  by  Chester  R.  Hope,  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  director  for 
the  Brevoort  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn  which  reprinted  the 
edition  as  part  of  the  bank’s 
celebration  of  its  70th  Birthday. 
• 

Southwestern  Forum 
Gives  Awards  to  5 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Five  awards  for  journalistic 
excellence  were  presented  at  the 
10th  Southwestern  Journalism 
Forum  at  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
who  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon,  received  one  of  the 
awards. 

Oscar  Griffin,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Pecos  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
received  an  award  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  that  uncovered 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal. 

Dennis  Hoover,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  honored  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  on  a  com¬ 
munity  problem,  the  slums  of 
West  Dallas.” 

Blackie  Sherrod,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  was  cited  for  “consistent 
excellence  and  craftmanship  as 
a  sports  columnist.” 

The  KRLD  news  department 
was  honored  for  its  daily  radio 
program,  “Comment.” 

• 

Four-Square  Headlines 
On  Schirrd*8  Flight 

Gary,  Ind. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  put 
red  headlines  on  four  sides  of 
the  front  page,  Oct.  3,  for 
Walter  Schirra’s  multi-orbit 
journey  in  space. 

As  worked  out  by  managing 
editor  James  Rasmussen  and 
news  editor  Terry  O’Rourke,  the 
top  line  was:  Rah-Rah  Schirra’s 
in  Good  Orbit.  Down  the  right 
side  was:  Flying  All  Alone  Way 
Up  High  in  the  Sky.  Across  the 
bottom  (upside  down) ;  And 
Around  the  World  He  Goes.  On 
I  the  left  margin:  Once  in  Ever>' 

I  Streaking  94  Minutes. 

The  Post-Tribune  has  a  nine- 
column  format.  The  two  sidelines 
each  occupied  a  column  of  space. 
• 

Cartoons  Auctioned 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Twelve  nationally  known  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  contributed 
original  drawings  for  an  auction 
to  benefit  the  Temple  Beth  Zion 
building  fund.  Bruce  Shanks, 
Buffalo  Evening  News  cartoon- 
I  ist,  arranged  for  the  affair. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
sale  of  Kentucky's  Capital  City  daily, 

THE  STATE-JOURNAL 
FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 

to  the  Dix  neivspaper-radio-tv 
interests  of  Ohio  and  W  est  Virginia 
Negotiated  by 


BLACKBURN*  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO 


James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9270 


H.  W.  Cassill 
William  B.  Ryan 
Hub  Jackson 


ATLANTA  BEVBSLY  HILLS 

Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 
Stanley  Whitaker  C.  Bennett  Larson 


John  G.  Williams 


333  N.  Michigan  Ave. Gerard  F.  Hurley 
Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building 

Financial  6-6460  JAckson  5-1576 


Bank  of  America 
Build. 

9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
CRestview  4-8151 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A,  H.  Kuch,  1  1 0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrray  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newmon,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  1,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McOuillin,  785  Market  St., 
Son  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


THE  SAGINAW  NEWS 


UNDELIVERED  ADDRESS  SURVEY 

Reasons  Saginaw  News  carriers  did  not 
deliver  certain  addresses  on  their  routes. 


April  28, 1962 

Business  and  office  units .  475 

Can’t  afford .  362 

No  time  to  read .  175 

Can’t  read  English .  153 

Vacant  homes  and  apartments .  1405 

Another  carrier  lives  there .  161 

Takes  paper  at  business  or  office .  162 

Shares  paper  with  others .  60 

Buys  at  newsstand .  25 

Works  at  Saginaw  News .  42 

Vacation  .  150 

Poor  eyesight .  72 

Takes  another  paper .  66 

Doesn’t  like  The  Saginaw  News .  13 

Non-pay  (carrier  can’t  collect) .  49 

In  hospital .  22 

No  reason  given .  351 

Dog  problem . 3 


3746 


. . .  and  we  wanted  to  find  out  why. 

“Check  all  the  undelivered  addresses  on  your 
route,”  we  told  our  carriers.  “Why  aren’t  you  deliver¬ 
ing  The  Saginaw  News  there?” 

Three  of  the  reasons  turned  out  to  be  dogs.  1 ,405 
addresses  were  vacant,  475  were  commercial 
addresses,  and  another  450  had  other  arrangements 
for  getting  The  News.  That  left  only  1,416  (3.8%  ) 
out  of  some  36,898*  homes  in  the  ABC  City  Zone 
that  Saginaw  News  carriers  do  not  deliver  every  day 
and  Sunday. 

Saginaw’s  households  have  $200,000,000  to 
spend  each  year.  The  Saginaw  News  carriers  will 
take  you  into  the  family  circles  of  96.2%  of  this  re¬ 
warding  market  any  day  or  days  you  choose.  There’s 
no  other  medium  in  the  market  that  can  come  close 
to  matching  this  superb  coverage! 


^Occupied  housing  units — l/.S.  Census,  1960 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Police  Action  Story 
Held  Not  Libelous 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  review  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  libel  case  brought  by  Paul 
E.  Rhodes,  a  Nebraska  attorney, 
against  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald. 

In  denying  the  wTit  of  certi¬ 
orari,  the  Supreme  Court  fol¬ 
lowed  the  action  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Supreme  Court  which 
had  earlier  overruled  a  motion 
for  rehearing. 

Rhodes,  serving  a  term  for 
second  degree  arson,  sued  the 
Star  Herald  and  five  other  de¬ 


fendants,  including  a  reporter, 
Len  Propp,  for  $998,000  claim¬ 
ing  he  had  been  libeled  by  an 
article  in  the  paper. 

The  story  said  the  sheriff 
was  looking  for  Rhodes  and  in¬ 
tended  to  take  him  into  custody 
unless  he  posted  a  $1,000  bond. 
Rhodes  contended  the  article 
was  libelous  because  he  was 
lawfully  at  liberty  under  an 
earlier  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  State  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  article  appeared 
to  be  “a  fair  and  impartial 
statement  of  facts  dealing  with 


judicial  proceedings,  the  truth 
of  which  is  not  denied.  .  .  .  pub¬ 
lished  in  good  faith  and  free 
from  malice.” 

To  the  plaintiff’s  contention 
that  animus  and  malice  appear 
by  innuendo  it  was  pointed  out 
that  “in  an  action  for  libel  per 
se  the  language  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  can  alone  be  looked  to, 
giving  the  language  its  usual 
and  ordinary  meaning.  Innu¬ 
endo  may  not  be  resorted  to  in 
such  a  case  except  when  it  is 
supported  by  the  language  of 
the  publication  without  outside 
aid.” 

Acts  of  Officers 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  article  did  not  charge  the 
plaintiff  with  a  crime  or  subject 
him  to  ridicule,  ignominy,  or  dis¬ 
grace. 

“It  purports  only  to  be  a 
statement  of  the  acts  of  the 


courts  and  their  officers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  court  proceedings,”  the 
statement  concluded,  “the  fix¬ 
ing  of  bonds,  the  failure  of 
plaintiff  to  post  bond,  and  the 
attempt  of  an  officer  to  take 
plaintiff  into  custody  in  default 
of  such  bond.  Such  a  statement 
recites  facts  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  and  falls 
within  the  rule  of  qualified 
privilege  that  protects  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  dissemination  of 
news.” 

“It  was  likewise  proper  for 
the  sheriff  to  detail  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  facts  that 
brought  about  the  existing  sit¬ 
uation.  Public  officers  have  a 
qualified  privilege  in  reporting 
news  items  with  reference  to 
the  duties  and  functions  of  their 
offices.  Such  qualified  privilege 
extends  to  fair  and  accurate  re¬ 
ports  germane  to  their  public 
duties  and  made  in  good  faith 
without  malice.” 


THIS 

ENTIRE  AD 

WAS  PHOTOCOMPOSED 


BY 

PHOTON 

in  less 
than 

ten  minutes! 


Photon  enables  one 
operator  to  produce 
whole  ads  or  portions 
of  ads  in  one 
operation  at  one 
machine  . . .  here’s 
true  area 
composition! 


AREA  COMPOSITION  IS  EASIER  WITH  PHOTON 

One  operator  and  one  keyboard  command  more  than 
17,000  characters — there's  no  need  for  complicated 
calculations  to  mix  styles  and  sizes  of  types.  Photon 
does  it — automatically. 

AREA  rOMPOSmON  IS  FASTER  WITH  PHOTON 

No  matrix  changes  or  elaborate  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary.  The  operator  completely  controls 
his  copy  from  the  keyboard.  Computations  are 
automatic,  corrections  take  only  a  second. 

AREA  COMPOSITION  IS  LESS  EXPENSIVE  WITH  PHOTON 

No  type  to  wear  out,  no  sizeable  investments  in 
seldom  used  fonts.  Photon  and  one  operator 
can  turn  out  letter-perfect  composition  at  full 
keyboard  speed. 


■  355  Middlesex  Avenue 
B  I  ®  B  Wilmington,  Moss. 


This  ad  was  photoset  on  the  Photon  Series  200  Machine. 


‘Local  Boy’  Schirra 
A  3-Month  Assignment 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

When  Astronaut  Walter  M. 
Schirra  Jr.,  a  Bergen  County 
native,  came  through  with  six 
orbits  of  the  earth  Oct.  3,  the 
Record  finally  was  able  to  put 
into  print  stories  and  photos  it 
had  been  gathering  for  three 
months. 

Tabloid-sized  fliers  were 
printed  in  each  edition  for  the 
three  days  following  Com¬ 
mander  Schirra’s  feat,  each  4- 
page  section  carrying  stories  and 
pictures  on  his  early  life  in 
Bergen  County,  his  schooling, 
his  record  in  the  Navy  and  as  a 
combat  flier,  and  as  an  astro¬ 
naut.  There  also  were  several 
stories  about  his  family  and 
friends. 

Record  reporters  traveled  as 
far  as  Cape  Canaveral  for  inter¬ 
views  and  telephoned  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  locate  photo¬ 
graphs. 


Golden  Front  Applied 
To  Newspaper  Building 

Pittsburgh 
A  new  “skin”  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  building  will  make 
it  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
Golden  Triangle. 

After  enlargement  of  the 
building  on  the  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies  is  flnished,  a  sheathing  of 
gold-and-bronze  material  will 
cover  the  old  brickwork. 

The  block-square  building, 
now  five  stories  high  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  offices  of  the  Post-Gazette, 
stands  on  a  site  that  dominates 
the  rejuvenated  triangle  and  is 
surrounded  by  parks  and  modem 
skyscrapers. 
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PROFILE"  REVEALS 
DAILY  NEWS  HAS 
1,739,000  READERS 
AMONG  2,059,000 
NEW  YORK  FAMILIES 
WHO  BOUGHT 
THEIR  CARS  NEW 


READERS  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  OWNING 


CARS  BOUGHT  NEW 


There  are  3,204,000  car-owning  fam¬ 
ilies  in  metropolitan  New  York.  About 
two-thirds  —  2,059,000  families  — 
bought  their  cars  new.  Among  these 
families  who  bought  their  cars  new, 
the  DaiiyNews  has  1,739,000  readers 
—  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  second 
paper  delivers.  And  in  257,000  fami¬ 
lies  owning  high-priced  cars,  the  Daily 
News  has  210,000  readers!  Again  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  as  the  second 
paper. 

Moreover,  The  News  reaches  a  market 
no  other  New  York  daily  newspaper 
or  combination  of  daily  newspapers 
can  touch  —  over  2,000,000  exclusive 
readers  who  read  no  other  New  York 
City  daily  newspaper. 

Whether  you're  selling  automobiles  or 
appliances,  food  or  fashions,  whiskey 
or  women's  wear.. .you  need  The  News. 


Herald  Journal- 

Tribune  American 


Mirror 


Times 


SOURCE,  “PROFILE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  -  3RD  EDITION."  conduced  for  the 
NEW  YORK  NEWS  by  W.  R.  Simmons  end  Associetos  Rosoerch,  Inc.,  oftor  con* 
suHelion  end  in  occordonco  with  tho  rocommondotions  of  tho  Tochnicol  Com* 
mittoo  of  tho  Advortising  Rosoorch  Foundation. 


COPYRIGHT  1962  BY  NEWS  SYNDICATE  CO. 
INC.  All  rights  rosorvod....Not  to  bo  ropro* 
ducod  without  consont  in  writing  of  tho  copy* 
right  ownor. 


The  News  moves  it**.“Profile”  proves  if! 


THE^  NEWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspoper  in  America— 1,952,404  Daily,  3,210,885  Sunday. 


tnough  is  as  Goad 
as  a  feast 

by 

Mian  P.  Van  Winkle 

PrwtkIenI 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

leuisville,  Kanlucky 
Eaablishtd  1849 


My  old  friend  Tom  Basham 
used  to  tell  about  his  Aunt  Liza 
who  always  insisted  that  every  , 
one  at  the  table  take  two  biscuits 
to  butter  while  hot. 

Taking  her  at  her  word,  one 
big-appetited  guest  was  work¬ 
ing  on  his  fourth  pair.  The  fifth 
time  around,  the  maid  asked 
Liza  if  she’d  like  another  helping. 

“No,  indeedy!”  she  sniffed, 
“I’ve  silready  et  two  and  that’s 
aplenty  for  us  little  pigs!” 

Now  our  special  kind  of  kitch¬ 
en  is  a  small  old  fashioned 
family  distillery.  And  our  special 
kind  of  biscuit  is  a  hand-made,  ; 
full-flavored,  sour-mash  bour¬ 
bon  that  tastes  so  good  as  to 
encourage  a  bit  of  overindul¬ 
gence  now  and  then. 

But  since  we  do  not  make  our 
Old  Fitzgerald  by  the  schooner 
load,  we  too  would  rather  see  a 
lot  of  folks  enjoy  a  little  than  a 
few  who’d  lick  the  platter  clean.  | 

Our  Old  Fitzgerald  is  slow  i 
made,  slow  aged,  on  a  private  , 
recipe  that  has  been  our  prized  | 
family  possession  for  three  gen-  i 
erations.  It  is  never  bottled 
under  6  years  of  age  and  never 
less  than  mellow  lOHD  proof. 

As  such,  it  is  now  Kentucky’s 
One  and  Only  premium  hour-  | 
bon,  solely  and  exclusively 
Bottled-in-Bond.  i 

To  you  who  wish  to  enjoy 
your  whiskey  somewhat  on  the 
sparing  side,  we  believe  our 
richly  flavored  Old  Fitzgerald 
has  special  appeal. 

Pouring  from  the  bottle  at 
full-flavor  proof,  you  compen¬ 
sate  in  deeper  enjoyment  what 
you  may  wisely  wish  to  limit  in  i 
total  number  of  drinks. 

We  invite  you  to  join  an  inner  * 
circle  of  the  Bourbon  Elite  who 
have  discovered  greater  pleasure 
in  fewer  but  better  drinks,  thus 
leaving  some  biscuits  on  the 
platter  and  some  Fitzgerald  in 
the  bottle,  to  later  share  in 
moderation  with  associates  and  , 
friends. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottlei-in-Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 
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L.A.  Civic  Tribute 
For  Editor  Krauch 


Herbert  H.  Krauch 
art  department.  Versatility  and 
imagination  ai’e  teamed  for  lay¬ 
outs  with  impact,  featuring 
smart  sketches  and  pictorial 
charts.” 

This  art  department,  under 
the  direction  of  Gene  Cannoy, 
handles  both  rotogravure  and 
letterpress  work  of  time-con¬ 
suming  and  special  nature.  This 
frees  the  daily  art  department 
to  concentrate  on  news  copy, 
including  Sunday  art,  which 
must  meet  a  demanding  dead¬ 
line  schedule. 

Covers  for  the  Sunday  letter- 
press  .sections  are  sketched  to 
size  on  transparent  sheets. 
These  sheets  are  used  as  dum¬ 
mies  in  the  composing  room. 
The  forms  are  blocked  out 
early.  The  cuts  and  type  arrive 
exactly  as  sketched  and  it  is 
merely  a  case  of  positioning  and 
locking  up. 


Marriaffe  Item$^ 

On  Paitl  Basis  Now 

Montreai, 

The  Montreal  Star  will  pub¬ 
lish  engagement  and  marriage 
notices  and  pictures,  and  wed¬ 
ding  reports  as  paid  announce¬ 
ments  only. 

The  Star  said  it  has  made  a 
practice  of  publishing  engage¬ 
ment  and  marriage  announce¬ 
ments  and  pictures  as  a  cour¬ 
tesy  to  its  readers.  However, 
the  growth  of  the  city  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  enormous  increase 
in  wedding  news  and  this  news 
with  its  pictures  now  makes 
such  demand  on  columns  that 
the  Star  is  no  longer  able  to 
continue  the  old  policy. 


mtiinofe 

revolves 


French  Strip  Added 

Several  newspapers  have  made 
arrangements  to  publish  the 
French-language  comic  strip, 
Contes  Francais,  which  has  been 
running  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  (E&P,  Oct.  6,  page  28). 
The  Blade  introduced  it  after  it 
had  appeared  for  seven  months 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 
Its  author  is  Mrs.  William  Kin¬ 
caid,  of  Ann  Arbor. 
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ON 


The  Color  King  Press 
AND  Fairchild  Service 


Fairchild’s  Color  King  web  perfecting  offset  press  is  the 
fastest  selling  newspaper  press  today.  One  reason  is  that 
it  offers  many  simplified  operating  features  plus  all  the 
proven  advantages  of  quality  offset  printing  .  .  .  with 
color.  Another  big  reason  is  that  the  Color  King  is  sold 
and  serviced  by  Fairchild’s  factory-trained  field  force. 

It’s  an  unbeatable  combination.  Fairchild’s  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  and  Customer  Engineer  network  pro¬ 
vides  installation,  service  and  applications  assistance  to 


all  customers.  In  addition,  customer  personnel  training 
is  available,  at  no  cost,  in  Fairchild’s  new  Technical 
Center. 

Ask  any  user  of  Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter®,  Scan-A- 
Graver®,  or  Dycril-Processing  Equipment  and  you’ll 
quickly  discover  that  Fairchild’s  “after-the-sale”  service 
is  the  best  in  the  business. 

Going  offset?  "Go”  Fairchild.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  complete  information. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

-  DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF, 
District  Offices 

Eostchester,  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta  e  Chicogo 
Overseos;  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmanl,  D»pt.  CK  5 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  the  brochure  on  Color  King. 

Q  Please  hove  o  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  coll. 


PROMOTION 


Two-Paper  Program 
Exchanges  Tourists 

By  George  Wilt 


as  anticipated,  other  reciprocal 
tours  will  be  explored. 

*  *  * 

MANUAL — The  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  Post 
Market  Manual,  a  30-page  book¬ 
let,  contains  information  on  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  market  and 
its  various  components,  and  spe¬ 
cial  information  on  U.  S. 
Government. 


Cooperating  in  a  venture  that 
will  send  76  Florida  vacationers 
to  Maine’s  Sugarloaf  Ski  area, 
while  a  like  number  from  Maine 
enjoy  Florida  sunshine,  are  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  and 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

Promotion  departments  at 
both  newspapers  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  what  Gor¬ 
don  Clapp,  Bangor  News  public 
relations  director,  describes  as 
“a  breakthrough  in  reciprocal 
tourism.” 

This  first  venture  in  the 
wholesale  swapping  of  tourists 
under  the  sponsorship  of  two 
widely-separated  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  getting  complete 
cooperation  from  state  tourist 
agencies  in  both  states,  as  well 
as  from  Northeast  Airlines,  the 
carrier  for  both  “Snowbird 
Holiday”  tours. 

The  Maine  Department  of 
Economic  Development  and  the 
Florida  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  are  picking  up  the  tab  for 
several  parties  and  social  events 
on  both  tours,  resulting  in  an 
extremely  modest  price  tag  of 
$259  per  person  for  each  of  the 
package  tours.  Mr.  Clapp  says 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  vaca¬ 
tion  trips  is  three  times  that 
amount. 

The  76  State-of-Mainers  going 
south  will  be  treated  to  a  deluxe 
DC-6B  Sunliner  Flight  to  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  room  and  meals  for 
six  days  and  five  nights  at  the 
Sea  Ranch  Hotel,  pool  and  beach 
privileges,  a  steak  cookout,  wel- 
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coming  and  farewell  parties, 
dancing,  tennis,  deep  sea  fishing, 
and  green  fees  at  the  champion¬ 
ship  Palm  Aire  Lodge  and 
Country  Club. 

Skiing  is  the  main  item  of 
interest  for  Floridians  in 
Maine’s  wdnter  package.  The 
Florida  group  will  be  lodged  at 
several  of  Sugarloaf’s  inns  and 
motels.  They  will  enjoy  skiing, 
with  accompanying  instruction, 
ice  skating,  dogsled  rides,  an 
outdoor  lobster  bake,  bus  tours 
through  scenic  areas,  a  maple 
sugar  on  snow  party,  and  a 
Maine  chicken  barbecue.  Skating 
exhibitions,  dancing  and  social 
events  are  on  tap  for  evening 
entertainment. 

Both  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  reciprocal  tours  with 
news  and  feature  stories  and 
pictures,  in-paper  promotion  ads, 
direct  mail,  and  window  posters 
in  local  travel  agencies. 

The  Bangor  News  is  also 
making  special  mailings  to  golf 
and  country  club  members  pro¬ 
moting  the  golfing  aspects  of 
the  tour. 

Maury  LaReau,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News,  is  handling  promotion 
that  will  convince  76  Floridians 
to  leave  the  sunshine  and  warm 
weather  behind  in  the  middle  of 
their  own  peak  season. 

Both  newspapers  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  three  Travel  Forums  during 
November,  to  help  build  interest 
for  the  mid-January  exchange 
trips. 

Judging  from  early  indica¬ 
tions,  both  newspapers  antici¬ 
pate  a  quick  sell-out.  Should  the 
joint  venture  prove  as  successful 


DYNAMIC— The  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  has  published  a 
pictorial  56-page  market  bro¬ 
chure,  “Dynamic  Times  in  San 
Mateo.”  The  booklet,  also  used 
as  a  sales  presentation,  employs 
bleed  photographs  of  the  area, 
with  captions.  Gerson  Miller, 
national  advertising  manager, 
produced  the  booklet. 

«  *  * 

TRAVEL — A  folder  from  the 
Boston  Herald  uses  a  line  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  Paris  kiosk  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  for  its  special  resort  and 
travel  editions.  12  issues  will  be 
published  during  1963. 

*  *  * 

CENT  —  A  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  folder 
mailed  to  travel  and  resort 
advertisers  has  a  shiny,  new  one- 
cent  piece  attached  to  the  cover. 
Copy  reads:  “The  first  37 
readers  are  on  us!”  Inside  text 
points  out  that  every  penny 
invested  will  reach  37  more 
Denver  travel  prospects. 

*  *  * 

RECRUITMENT  —  Pat  La- 
Hatte,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  had  her  friend,  Ed 
“Mark  Trail”  Dodd,  draw  a 
comic  panel  on  the  subject  of 
carrier  boys.  The  strip  is  being 
used  weekly  in  the  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution.  SUGGES¬ 
TION  :  Get  a  couple  of  other 
cartoonists  to  add  other  versions 
and  make  up  a  series. 

«  *  * 

NAME  IT — The  space  for  the 
logotype  is  blank  on  the  first 
edition  of  the  new  employee 
newspaper  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News.  A  coupon  is  furn¬ 


ished  for  a  “Name-the-paper 
Contest”  offering  a  $25  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  for  giving  the 
paper  a  name.  Blaine  Davis  of 
the  public  relations  department 
is  the  editor. 

*  *  * 

GUIDE — A  promotion  folder 
and  a  Guide  for  Teachers  and 
Discussion  Leaders  has  been 

produced  by  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  to  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  27-minute  film, 
“Dateline,  Long  Island.” 

«  *  * 

COLOR — A  gold  seal  with 

blue  ribbons  illustrates  a  house 
ad  in  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus  promoting  the  Editor  & 
Published  ROP  Color  Award  I 
won  by  the  paper.  Six  photos  f 
show  how  a  color  ad  is  produced.  ^ 
*  *  « 

WANT  ADS — “What  happens 
when  the  presses  stop?”  asks  a 
folder  mailed  to  classified  adver-  I 
tisers  and  prospects  by  the  ’ 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  The  bro¬ 
chure  presents  a  summary  of 
the  story  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  4- 
month  strike,  and  includes  quotes 
from  an  apartment  owner,  used 
car  dealer,  funeral  director, 
appliance  dealer,  placement  reg¬ 
istry,  and  other  advertisers.  Ken 
Kinney,  promotion  manager, 
reports  that  he  picked  up  the 
quotes  from  E&P.  . 

*  *  *  t 

RICHMOND  —  Richmond  f 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News-Leader  have  published  an 
eight-page  booklet,  “The  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspaper  Market.”  In-  j 
eluded  are  maps  of  all  major 
newspaper  markets  in  Virginia, 
population  and  buying  power 
tables  for  these  markets,  county 
map  showing  percent  of  cover¬ 
age  of  Richmond  papers,  daily 
and  Sunday.  Also  included  are 
estimated  sales  by  retail  food 
chains,  rank  among  major  news¬ 
paper  market  areas  by  retail 
sales,  and  average  audience  for 
radio  and  tv  stations  in  the 
Richmond  market. 

*  *  *  I 

HATS — Pressmen’s  hats  were 
distributed  at  a  state  fair  by  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  & 
Gazette.  Made  from  tinted  news¬ 
print  and  carrying  a  promotion 
ad  printed  in  blue  ink,  the  hats 
added  color  to  the  fair,  and 
identified  visitors  to  the  R&G 
booth. 

• 

No«Talking  Rule 

Longmont,  Colo. 

Longmont  City  Council  has 
adopted  a  rule  which  forbids 
city  employes  from  talking  with 
news  media  about  any  matter 
pertaining  to  official  policy, 
unless  approved  by  the  Council. 

An  earlier  rule  forbade  city 
employees  to  talk  with  reporters 
about  anything. 
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BUSINESS  TAKES  STOCK  OF  THE  DAY  AHEAD 

A  busy  day  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  financial  department. 
A  lagging  stock  ticker.  Tariffs  and  the  Common  Market.  An  SEC 
investigation.  A  local  bank  merger.  Business  news,  real  estate  news, 
commodity  prices,  earnings,  foreign  exchange,  new  highs  and  lows, 
new  issues,  who’s  who  and  what’s  what. 

For  the  editors,  now,  the  task  of  evaluation  and  analysis.  For 
tomorrow  morning’s  reader,  pages  of  meaningful  business  and 
financial  news — balanced  according  to  news  value  and  the  reader’s 
need  to  know. 

This  is  editorial  responsibility.  It  is  one  of  the  key  elements  in 
The  Inquirer’s  day-to-day  working  credo  which  includes  full  news 
coverage  and  background  of  the  news,  creativity,  integrity  and  a 
healthy  discontent  which  leads  to  constant  search  for  improvement. 
The  result:  a  staunch  reader  loyalty  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. — 
a  loyalty  that  has  made  The  Inquirer  first  choice  of  advertisers 
for  28  consecutive  years. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


John  Scunziano  has  been  appointed 
Circulation  Field  Sales  Manager  for 
all  Fairchild  publications.  Mr.  Scun¬ 
ziano  has  spent  the  past  12  years  in 
the  circulation  department  at  Fair- 
child,  the  last  seven  as  Assistant 
Field  Sales  Manager. 


Bernard  Lett,  Fairchild’s  out-of- 1 
town  news  director,  has  just  re-  ( 
turned  from  a  five-day  trip  through 
Extern  Pennsylvania  and  Upstate 
New  York,  where  he  conferred  with 
Fairchild  news  correspondents  in  ' 
those  areas. 


Nat  Snyderman,  news  editor,  and 
John  Rhea  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will  be  in 
Baltimore  Oct.  22-24  where,  in  co-  ' 
operation  with  Fairchild’s  Baltimore  ; 
bureau  staff,  they  will  cover  the  ! 
East  Coast  Conference  on  Aerospace 
and  Navigational  Electronics,  spon¬ 
sored  by  IRE-PGANE.  They  will 
then  proceed  to  Washington  to  help 
the  Washington  bureau  report  on 
the  Electron  Devices  Meeting  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Oct.  25-27. 
Walter  Andrews,  also  a  member  of 
the  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  news  de¬ 
partment,  has  just  returned  from  i 
Hershey,  Pa.,  where  he  attended  the  i 
Conference  on  Electrical  Insulation. 


Fairchild’s  “Fabrics”  Directory  for 
Fall  1962  has  just  been  published. 
It  contains  12,177  listings  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fabrics,  trimmings  and 
supplies  for  use  by  retail  buyers. 


News  representation  for  Fairchild  1 
papers  in  South  Vietnam  will  now  I 
be  handled  by  W.  S.  Brown  in  ! 
Saigon.  Mrs.  Jane  Brown  has  joined  : 
the  Fairchild  News  Service  to  report  ! 
for  the  papers  in  Saint  Thomas  in  , 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Others  who  have  | 
recently  joined  the  Fairchild  news  I 
network  are  Robert  Miller  in  East  ' 
Liverpool,  O. ;  Sanford  Josephson  in  ' 
Columbia,  Mo.;  Jerry  Gray  in  ! 
Houston,  Tex.;  Michael  Soper  in  i 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.;  Miss  Kevin  Mc- 
Tigue  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  editor, , 
illiam  F.  Pyle,  will  leave  for  Den-  j 
ver  this  weekend  to  attend  the  Oct. 
21-24  convention  of  the  National 
.\ssn.  of  Food  Chains  at  the  Denver  I 
Hilton  and  Brown  Palace  Hotels.  ! 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  | 
paper’s  news  editor,  Steve  Weinstein,  j 
and  they  will  work  with  Fairchild’s  ; 
local  bureau  head,  Dolores  Plested,  ' 
in  covering  the  meetings. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

fubttthtrt  of 

Daily  News  Record.  Women'i  Woar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Woar  Electronic  News,  looks. 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Lee  Loomis  Retires; 
Publisher  Since  ’25 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher  of 
the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
since  April,  1925,  retired  from 
that  post  on  Sept.  30.  He 
j  will  continue  as  president  of 
1  the  Globe-Gazette  management 
I  board  and  as  chairman  of  the 
I  board  of  Lee  Enterprises,  parent 
corporation  of  Lee  New’spapers. 

Mr.  Loomis  came  to  Mason 
City  from  Muscatine  in  1925, 
where  he  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Muscatine  Journal.  He 
became  head  of  the  Lee  group 
in  1949. 

Business  activities  of  the 
Globe-Gazette  will  be  headed  by 
Ray  N.  Rorick,  who  will  have 
the  title  of  general  manager. 

• 

Richard  L.  Blackledge  — 
from  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald  re¬ 
placing  Roger  Hunt — moved  to 
Champaign,  Ill. 

*  «  V 

Neil  Ross,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Advocate — now  district 
manager  for  Wolfberg  Theaters 
in  Denver. 

«  V  V 

John  F.  Roach,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  reporter 
— president  of  Charleston  Press 
Club  ■which  now  has  30  members. 
He  succeeds  Basil  W.  Hall, 
executive  women’s  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post  and  News  and 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal — the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism.  The  presentation 
will  be  made  Nov.  9. 

♦  *  • 

Jim  Barrett,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News — now  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lynchburg  Advance. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  A 
PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  ■  CenRdantlol  •  Matloowldo 
All  Inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  ing 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Financial  6-S700 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


personal 


Mike  Engelman,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  AP  bureau — to  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  Dallas  County 
Republican  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Jerry  Waggoner,  formerly 
sports  writer  for  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal  and 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph — to  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
as  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Wayne  Scott,  now  in  insur¬ 
ance-real  estate  field. 

jp  *  Ni 

Stan  Cann,  editor.  Valley 
City  (N.  Dak.)  Times-Record — 
to  editorial  staff  of  the  Fargo 
Forum. 

0  0  0 

Clarence  Greenbaum,  news 
editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald — to  associate  editor 
at  National  Foremen’s  Institute, 
Waterford,  Conn.,  a  division  of 
Prentice-Hall  Inc. 

♦  ♦  * 

Karen  Martin,  Arlington 
State  College  graduate,  and 
John  Geddie,  formerly  with 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times — to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  as  reporters. 

o  o  * 

Fred  B.  Kinnej,  assistant 
executive  news  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union — to  the 
newly  created  post  of  night  edi¬ 
tor,  responsible  for  the  entire 
news  report. 

0  0* 

Mary  Wiegers,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Marquette  University — 
to  Home  and  Family  Section, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 

0  0  0 

Raymond  R.  H.  Yuen — from 
news  editor  to  editor  of  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  Tribune-HeraJd,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  E.  P.  Wall — ^now 
with  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Gene  Wilhelm,  a  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Bridgeton  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  and  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin — now  news  editor 
of  the  Tribune-Herald  after  six 
years  as  Sunday  editor  and  po¬ 
litical  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Durwood  McAlister  —  from 
news  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  to  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal-Corustitution. 
Joel  H.  Huff  Sr. — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  news  editor  of 
the  Journal.  William  H.  Tur¬ 
pin — from  copy  editor  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

♦  *  « 

Fraser  MacMinn,  formerly 
on  Los  Angeles  newspaper  staffs 
—  to  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 


Margedant  Burleigh 


Editor  to  Direct 
Public  Service 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Carl  G.  Ritt,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evansville  Press  for  22 
years,  has  been  named  to  the 
new  post  of  director  of  planning 
and  public  service  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  here. 

James  A.  Margedant,  Press 
city  editor  for  20  years,  moves 
into  the  m.e.  post,  with  William 
R.  Burleigh,  assistant  c.e.  for 
three  years,  becoming  city  editor. 

Mr.  Ritt,  53,  a  native  of 
Evansville,  joined  the  Press 
sports  staff  in  1923,  and  was 
sports  editor  and  then  city  edi¬ 
tor  before  being  promote  to 
managing  editor  in  1940.  He 
has  been  director  of  the  Press- 
sponsored  amateur  ice  show 
since  its  inception. 

“This  new  job  calls  for  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  improve  our  news¬ 
paper  and  to  be  of  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  readers,”  said  Gordon 
Hanna,  editor. 

Mr.  Margedant,  53,  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  since  1929 
and  city  editor  since  1942.  Mr. 
Burleigh,  27,  was  a  part-time 
member  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  in  1951,  later  serving  in 
the  Army  and  earning  a  degree 
at  Marquette  before  becoming  a 
fulltime  staffer. 
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mention 


Ray  Heishman  —  promoted 
from  copy  desk  to  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Strashurg  (Va.) 
Northern  Virginia  Daily, 

«  * 

Charlie  Tait — from  sports 
editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Star  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
gian,  succeeding  Peter  Tatter- 
SALL — now  on  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

*  *  « 

Barry  Sussman — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier, 
replacing  William  B.  Maples 
—  now  with  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

m  *  * 

Richard  Crouch — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Virginia- 
Tennessean,  succeeding  the  late 
Roy  Elkins. 

*  * 

James  Baxley — from  editor 
of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald- 
Courier  to  the  Cha/rlotte  (N.C.) 
News  as  an  editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Wayne  Trotter  — 
from  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  to  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Morrissettb — from  the 
defunct  Keremeos  (B.C.)  Cour¬ 
ier  to  the  staff  of  the  Chilliwack 
(B.C.)  Progress. 

♦  *  * 

Raymonp  C.  Kuentzel — pro¬ 
moted  from  staff  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune,  replac¬ 
ing  Dwight  O.  King  —  now  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

*  <i<  * 

Paul  G.  Martasian,  former 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  reporter  for  19  years — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
IW.sf  Warwick  (R.  I.)  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Times. 

*  *  >•> 

Otto  C.  Doelling — from  AP 
staff  at  Albany,  N.Y.  to  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Syracuse,  succeed¬ 
ing  Conrad  A.  Oliven  —  now 
on  foreign  news  desk.  New 
York. 

i|i  41 

C.  Richard  Picks,  a  former 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
UPI  staffer — now  on  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

«  *  « 

John  McPeek,  former  editor 
of  the  London  (Ohio)  Madison 
Press — to  copy  desk,  Chicago’s 
American. 


3  Staffers  Change 
Jobs  On  Sun-Times 

Chicago 

The  Sun-Times  made  three 
Sunday  department  editorial 
department  changes  as  a  result 
of  the  appointment  of  John  G. 
Trezevant  as  managing  editor. 
He  had  been  Sunday  editor. 

Sidney  Bulla  was  named  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Richard  Takeuchi, 
editor  of  Midwest  magazine,  and 
Chan  Forman,  editor  of  Prevue, 
a  tv  listing,  and  editor  of  region¬ 
al  sections. 


M.  E.  Appointed 
To  Business  Post 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Charles  E.  Glover,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
for  several  years,  has  assumed 
new  duties  as  assistant  business 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  afternoon  and  Sunday 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  the 
morning  Dayton  Journal-Herald. 

Mr.  Glover  is  a  World  War  II 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  a 
1949  graduate  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  Daily  News  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1951,  he  covered 
municipal  government  and  spe¬ 
cial  assignments. 

Lawrence  S.  Newman  Jr.,  30, 
is  the  new  managing  editor.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1954.  After  two  years 
service  with  the  Army  he  joined 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
as  assistant  telegraph  editor. 
He  moved  to  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  in  1958. 

• 

Charles  H.  Walter,  a  for¬ 
mer  UPI  staffer  at  Columbia, 
S.  C. — promoted  from  associate 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  E.  Jones — now 
sales  manager  of  a  printing  firm 
in  Asheville. 

87th  add 

POTOMAC  FEVER 


Mr.  Bulla  had  been  Midwest 
editor;  Mr.  Takeuchi,  section 
editor;  and  Mr.  Forman  had 
been  a  copy  editor  and  travel 
columnist. 

• 

Beverly  R.  (Bevo)  Baker, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
tv  magazine  editor — married 
Nancy  Aldrich,  promotion  de- 
pai'tment  assistant  at  WFFA- 
TV,  the  News  station.  William 
W.  Evans,  News  copy  editor — 
married  Peggy  Roberts,  a  Dallas 
schoolteacher. 

*  * 

Henry  L.  Wilder,  Lebanon 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Associated 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  G.  Parsons,  for  10 
years  circulation  manager  of 
the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
— to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
*  *  * 

0.  A.  Pederson  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minot  (N.D.) 
Daily  News — to  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post  Register  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Preston,  former  man¬ 

aging  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Independent  under  the 

Thomson  ownership — now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress  -  Index,  replac¬ 
ing  Rufus  Josey,  who  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Dalton  (Ga.) 
News. 


Hie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
this  week  began  publication  of 
Fletcher  Knebel’s  five  daily 
paragraphs  of  the  sharpest  and 
smartest  wit  and  satire  from 
the  Washington  scene* 

'more  to  come' 


Th«  Rcoisteh  a  Thibone  Syndicate 


Newman 
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Room  For 
All-Big 
'Or  Small 

i 

The  number  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  do¬ 
ing  well  against  down- 
Itown  competition  is 
increasing. 

They  add  a  new  zest 
I  to  American  journal¬ 
ism,  at  a  time  when 
some  critics  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  viewing  pub¬ 
lishing  "monopolies" 
with  alarm. 

Regardless  of  a 
newspaper's  size  or  its 
market,  opportunities 
are  growing  for  cap¬ 
able  publishers  in  all 
{fields.  The  battle  for 
special  or  broad  com¬ 
munity  service  always 
goes  on. 

There  is  no  "monop¬ 
oly"  in  that. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St..  N.W.  60  East  42iid  St. 
Ft  3-8390  MU  7-3727 


Over  34  Years  of 
Continuous  Service 
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Phillips  to  Remain 
With  Thomson  Group 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Loyal  Phillips,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent,  has  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  of  the  Roy  Thomson 
Co.  which  recently  sold  the  In¬ 
dependent’s  good  will  and  other 
intangibles  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  remaining  here 
to  liquidate  the  Independent 
plant  and  equipment  and  until 
his  daughter  graduates  from 
Florida  State  University.  Later, 
he  will  be  on  the  road  seeking 
newspapers  to  add  to  the  Thom¬ 
son  group  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Toronto. 

• 

Robert  Hainey — from  copy 
desk  of  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
to  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Richard  Hainey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago's  American. 

*  *  Hi 

Robert  Woods,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter — elected  president  of  Illinois 
AP  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Terry  Ma¬ 
guire.  Quincy  Herald-Whig. 

*  *  * 

J.  Richard  Harris,  Piqua 
Daily  Call — elected  president  of 
the  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers. 

•  *  * 

Frank  Wetzel  —  appointed 
acting  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  at  Baltimore, 
relieving  Max  Fullbkton  —  on 
disability  leave. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Cramer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Daily  Progress  —  president  of 
Virginia  Sports  Writers  and 
Sportscasters  Association. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Baldwin  Jr. — 
from  business  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  to 
personnel  director  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star. 


George  Bemis,  advertising 
employee  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  —  to  advertising 
and  public  relations  director  for 
the  South  Bend  Tackle  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  * 

Alvin  Yearout — returned  to 
the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Exam¬ 
iner-Enterprise  after  working 
on  other  newspapers  in  the  area 
the  past  five  years.  He  replaces 
Margaret  Teague,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Hal  Zimmerman 
Heads  State  Group 

Yakima,  Wash. 

The  Washington  New’spaper 
Publishers’  Association,  at  its 
75th  annual  convention  here, 
installed  Hal  Zimmerman  of  the 
Camas  Post-Record  as  president, 
succeeding  Paul  Stoffel  of  the 
Pullman  Herald.  The  Omak 
Chronicle  was  named  Sweep- 
stakes  Award  winner  in  the 
contest  among  weeklies. 


Obituary 


Willard  P.  Dexter  Jr.,  55, 
managing  editor  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald-,  formerly  on 
other  New  England  newspapers 
and  UP  staff;  Oct.  12. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Parish,  72.  former 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star  and  Columbia 
Basin  News  at  Pasco,  Wash.; 
onetime  associate  in  John  H. 
Perrv  group  of  newspapers; 
Oct.  13. 

«  •!>  * 

Richard  H.  Daly,  83,  news¬ 
paperman  and  attorney,  whose 
news  career  on  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  stretched 
from  1916  to  1959;  Oct.  7.  He 
interrupted  his  newspaper  work 
to  study  law  at  Northwestern 
University,  practiced  law 
actively  for  several  years  and 
was  clerk  of  the  Taunton  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  from  1931  to  1936, 
later  returning  to  the  Gazette. 


IMPACT  OF  REAPPORTIONMENT 
AND  REDISTRICTING 

21  states  have  redistricted  Congressional 
seats;  29  have  not.  Congressional  Quarterly 
Service  has  assembled  maps,  figures,  details, 
district  descriptions  for  every  state.  It  is  the 
first  complete,  redistricting  report  in  U.  S. 
history. 

1156  19th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  202  F«  8-4660 


Edmund  R.  McCullough,  61, 
editor  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  since  1960,  managing 
editor  previously  for  17  years; 
Oct.  13, 

Lynn,  Nisbet,  71,  who  cover¬ 
ed  North  Carolina  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  50 
years;  Oct.  6.  He  was  Raleigh 
correspondent  for  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  After¬ 
noon  Dailies  for  22  years  and 
was  active  as  a  reporter  until 
his  retirement  in  June. 

0  0  0 

R.  B.  Lockhart,  91,  one  of 
the  oldest  active  newspapermen 
in  Texas;  Oct.  7.  For  75  years 
he  was  associated  with  the 
w'eekly  Pittsburg  Gazette,  work¬ 
ing  regularly  until  a  month  ago 
w'hen  he  went  into  semi-retire¬ 
ment.  His  column,  “The  Once 
Over,’’  appeeared  in  the  paper 
until  Oct.  1. 

0  0  0 

George  L.  Cassidy,  60,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post  in  the  1940s,  foreign 
correspondent  and  political  pub¬ 
licist;  Brooklyn-born,  began 
newspaper  career  in  1920s  on 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
while  attending  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity;  Oct.  14. 

*  # 

W’lLLiAM  R.  Conklin,  59,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  for  37  years;  covered  poli¬ 
tics,  courts,  sports;  Oct.  13. 

0  0  0 

Philip  Gibbs,  62,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  in  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Oct.  7.  In  a  career  which  span¬ 
ned  40  years  he  started  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  w'as  city  hall  reporter  and 
political  writer  for  the  Toledo 
Blade,  later  secretary  to  the  city 
manager.  After  a  number  of 
years  in  the  sales  field,  he  joined 
with  Lev  H.  Flournoy  to  form 
the  public  relations  agency  of 
Flournoy  &  Gibbs.  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  a  specialist  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 

0  0  0 

Thomas  Hopkins  Alvord,  73, 
editor  and  publisher  of  two 
western  New  York  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  Oct.  9.  He  purchased 
the  Livonia  Gazette  in  1923  and 
the  Lima  Recorder  in  1929. 

0  0  0 

Daniel  Cory  Adams  Jr.  72, 
automotive  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  The  Sun;  Oct.  10, 

0  0  0 

Controller  Dies 

Frank  T.  Hodgdon  Jr.,  con¬ 
troller  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer), 
died  Oct.  8  while  vacationing  at 
La  Jolla,  Calif.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 


P.  B.  Young  Sr.  Dies; 
Dean  of  Negro  Press 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Death  claimed  P.  B.  Young 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Journal  and 
Guide  since  1910,  on  Oct.  9,  at  a 
Norfolk  hospital  which  he 
entered  on  Sept.  21.  He  was  78 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Young  had 
been  ailing  since  last  spring. 

The  veteran  journalist,  hu¬ 
manitarian,  and  educator  was 
widely  regarded  as  the  dean  of 
the  Negro  Press.  Bom  in  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  Plummer  Bernard 
Young  came  to  Norfolk  in  1907 
and  in  1910  acquired  ownership 
of  a  fraternal  organ,  then  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Knights  of  Gideon 
as  the  Lodge  Journal  and  Guide. 
Dropping  “Lodge”  from  the 
name,  he  developed  the  news¬ 
paper  from  one  of  a  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  of  500  copies  and  four 
pages  to  a  publication  of  24  to 
32  standard  pages,  with  a  large 
circulation. 

His  elder  son,  P.  Bernard  Jr., 
joined  the  paper’s  staff  in  1929 
and  the  other  son,  Thomas,  in 
1932.  Both  are  still  with  the 
paper,  the  former  serving  as 
editor-in-chief  and  the  latter  as 
president  and  general  manager. 

• 

Frank  Garside,  78; 
Former  Publisher 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Frank  F.  Garside,  78,  former 
owTier  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  and  Las  Vegas  post¬ 
master  for  20  years,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  29  at  a  hospital  here. 

After  purchasing  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Mail,  Mr.  Garside  bought 
the  Toncpah  Times-Bonanza  in 
1915.  In  partnership  with  A.  E. 
Cahlan,  he  purchased  the  Clark 
County  Review  in  1926.  They 
operated  the  paper  first  as  a 
weekly,  then  bi-weekly  and  tri¬ 
weekly  and  in  1929  the  paper  be¬ 
came  a  daily,  known  as  the  Los 
Vegas  Review. 

In  1930  the  partners  obtained 
the  Las  Vegas  Journal  from 
Sen.  J.  G.  Scrugham,  changing 
the  name  of  the  publication 
to  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal. 

Mr.  Garside  remained  as  pub¬ 
lisher  until  1949  when  he  sold 
his  interest  to  the  Southwest 
Publishing  Company. 

• 

Charles  Shearer,  91,  former 
Butte,  Mont.,  newspaper  editor; 
Sept.  26.  He  was  once  managing 
editor  of  the  Butte  Inter¬ 
mountain  later  worked  on  the 
Butte  Daily  Post. 

0  0  0 

Morse  Salisbury,  63,  govern¬ 
ment  information  officer  for  30 
years;  city  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kans.)  Chronicle;  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher;  Oct.  5. 
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The  day  we  played  ball  with  Perry  Elementary 


— Ralph  Elvey,  driver  for  Detroit  News 

at  stake.  It’s  incidents  like  this  that  give  youngsters 
and  adults  a  new  respect  for  the  men  who  own  and 
operate  trucks,  as  well  as  the  people  who  supply  equip¬ 
ment  to  help  keep  them  rolling. 

Our  congratulations  and  appreciation  go  to  Ralph 
Elvey,  driver  for  the  Detroit  News.  He  and  others  like 
him  have  protected  and  aided  countless  children  and 
adults  on  the  road.  Newspapers,  magazines,  books  .  .  . 
everything  we  read,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a  truck 
at  one  time  or  another.  In  time  of  emergency,  there’s 
always  a  truck  and  a  friendly  operator  to  help  pull 
us  through.  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud  of 
their  part  in  keeping  America’s  trucks  on  the  move. 


“Who  can  predict  what  a  child  with  a  ball  will  do.  We 
can’t,  so  we  always  make  a  point  of  watching  for  them 
on  our  runs.  Driving  past  Perry  Elementary  School  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  group 
of  youngsters  shooting  baskets  in  the  yard.  Then  the 
unpredictable  happened.  A  wild  ball  went  over  the  fence, 
and  a  boy  started  to  dash  into  the  street  without  think¬ 
ing  about  the  heavy  traffic.  Almost  automatically  I 
swerved  the  truck  to  block  as  much  traffic  as  possible. 
Then  I  jumped  from  the  cab  and  tossed  the  ball  back 
to  the  charging  basketball  player.’’ 

Maybe  the  cars  would  have  stopped  in  time,  but  no 
driver  dares  take  a  chance  with  a  child’s  life  possibly 


r  Empire  State  Bldg.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 

/AK  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES 


By  Rick  Friedman 

With  the  postal  rate  increase 
in  mind,  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  just  took  a  survey 
of  its  members  to  find  out  what 
the  subscription  picture  looked 
like.  It  concluded  that  present 
rates  were  not  realistic  and  not 
adjusted  to  cost-of-production 
factors. 

About  the  time  the  September 
KPA  bulletin  w^as  proinpr  into  the 
mail,  a  member  hiked  its  sub¬ 
scription  price.  The  Calhoun 
McLean  County  News  set  the 
rate  for  the  1,500-circulation 
weekly  at  $5  per  year  outside 
the  county.  Two  years  w'ould 
cost  $8  and  three  years  $10. 

Hour  Is  NOW 

What  the  KPA  generally  and 
the  News  specifically  were  say¬ 
ing  w'as  that  a  boost  in  circula¬ 
tion  prices  has  long  been  over¬ 
due  and  the  hour  is  now  because 
of  the  postal  rate  increase. 

Landon  Wills,  editor/publisher 
of  the  8-page  New’s,  told  his 
readers: 

“If  you  realize  how  much 
sweat,  thought  and  time  go  into 
each  issue  you  would  say  it  is 
a  good  value  even  in  inflated 
currency. 

“The  change  in  price  from  $4 
a  year  is  a  necessity  if  the  News 
is  to  continue  to  serve  you.  We 
have  a  choice  of  giving  you  a 
good  newspaper  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate — or  no  newspaper 
at  all.” 

This  Kentucky  editor/pub¬ 
lisher’s  action  reflected  the  con¬ 
tention  of  an  article  in  another 
state’s  press  bulletin.  Analyzing 
the  postal  rate  bill,  this  piece 
stated  that  the  revisions  would 
probably  be  roughest  on  the 
newspapers  of  4,  6  and  8  pages 
per  week.  It  estimated  that  a 
postal  hike  on  papers  of  these 
sizes  would  go  up  all  the  way 
to  165  percent  while  the  increase 
on  larger  weeklies  of  16  to  24 
pages  would  be  20  to  40  percent. 

The  KPA  said  “every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  w'orthwhile  news¬ 
paper  ought  to  be  charging  just 
about  three  times  as  much  for 
a  subscription  as  he  was  in 
1941.  Too  many  publishers  are 
reaching  the  financial  danger 
point  and  their  only  apparent 
‘out’  is  to  charge  rates  which 
are  in  keeping  with  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  other  things  peo¬ 
ple  buy.” 

The  average  weekly  has  been 
charging  $3  or  3.50  per  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Using  these  figures 
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as  a  base,  a  recent  Washington 
state  bulletin  put  the  per-copy 
price  at  5.8  and  6.7  cents.  They 
said  these  figures  were  too  low 
if  the  weekly  was  a  good  one. 

In  its  survey,  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  found  that  62 
papers  in  its  state  charged  less 
than  $3;  while  41  charged  less 
than  $2.50  and  65  charged  $3 
or  more. 

A  newpaper  in  the  3001-4000 
circulation  class  was  the  only 
one  to  charge  $5.  Five  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  in  circulation 
from  1001  to  over  4000  charged 
$1.  The  largest  number,  53, 
charged  $3.  The  next  largest 
number,  31,  charged  $2;  the 
third  largest  number,  21, 
charged  $2.50. 

Five-Slate  Study- 

In  a  part  of  the  study  involv¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  Washington,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin,  the  KPA  found 
that  243  newspapers  in  the  five 
states  charged  less  than  $3 ;  484 
charged  $3  or  more.  Examining 
some  of  the  15  price-charge 
categories  in  this  segment  of  the 
survey,  one  finds  that  90  news¬ 
papers  charged  $2;  160  news¬ 
papers  charged  $2.50 ;  297  news¬ 
papers  charged  $3;  and  11  news¬ 
papers  charged  $5. 

In  studying  out-of-town  sub¬ 
scription  prices,  the  KPA  found 
a  wide  diversity  among  the 
newspapers  in  their  own  state. 

In  five  instances,  newspapers 
quoted  a  triple  rate  combina¬ 
tion:  county;  in  state;  and  out- 
of-state. 

Twenty-seven  newspapers  in¬ 
dicated  they  charged  the  state 
tax  of  three  percent  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  subscription  rate 
on  local  distribution;  of  this 
group,  only  two  charged  state 
tax  against  “out-of-state”  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Fourteen  newspapers  charged 
the  same  rate  for  local  and  “out- 
of-state”  subs.  Of  this  group, 
one — circulation  over  4000 — 
charged  $1;  two  charged  $2; 
three  charged  $2.50;  six  charged 
$3;  one  charged  $3.50;  and  one 
charged  $4. 

The  one  bright  spot  the  KPA 
found  was  in  counter  sales.  Most 
papers  in  the  state  had  a  price 
of  10  cents  for  single  sales.  “The 
people  pay  this  without  too 
much  argument,”  the  associa¬ 
tion  contended.  “A  little  arith¬ 
metic,  ba.sed  on  the  10  cent 
single  copy  price,  means  that 


the  publisher  is  getting,  at  least, 
$3.12  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
yet  they  ‘give  away’  their  paper 
on  an  annual  subscription  basis. 
Why  the  discrimination?” 

Missouri  publishers  gave  in¬ 
sight  into  the  “why”  above 
through  a  recent  survey  when 
they  were  asked  how  their  sub¬ 
scription  rates  were  determined. 
Only  58  publishers  could  answer 
that  some  local  means  were  used 
to  arrive  at  these  rates,  pri¬ 
marily  costs  and  competition. 
About  50  per  cent  answered  “in¬ 
herited,”  “guessed,”  or  didn’t 
have  any  idea  of  how  their  rates 
were  arrived  at. 

l^p  Where  It  Belongs 

The  KPA  felt  that  the  easiest 
way  to  pick  up  an  extra  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  per  year 
would  be  to  get  the  subscription 
rate  “up  where  it  belongs.”  The 
association  said  it  “belongs” 
around  $5  per  year  in  county 
and  $6  pcr-year  out-of -county. 

“Not  until  circulation  income 
becomes  a  greater  part  of  total 
income  can  many  publishers  free 
themselves  from  a  dangerous 
position  in  which  their  economic 
future  rests  in  the  hands  of 
several  large,  local  advertisers,” 
KPA  warned. 

• 

MacDowell  to  Heatl 
Weekly  Sunpapers 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Robert  MacDowell  has  been 
named  president  of  Statewide 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  weekly  Sunpapers,  replac¬ 
ing  W.  B.  (Doc)  Wright,  who 
resigned.  Mr.  MacDowell  moves 
up  from  executive  vicepresident. 

At  the  same  time  the  firm 
announced  appointment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Heinsohn,  of  Scotts¬ 
dale,  a  former  accountant  with 
City  Service  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  as  treasurer  of  the 
company.  He  replaces  Mr. 
Wright’s  wife,  Gladys. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Statewide  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
Phoenix  investor  Lee  Acker¬ 
man,  who  purchased  a  major 
interest  in  the  publishing  firm 
last  year.  Sam  Goddard,  Tucson 
lawyer  and  Democratic  guber¬ 
natorial  candidate,  al.so  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  sold  this  to  Mr. 
Ackerman  last  May. 

The  firm  is  a  holding  corpora¬ 
tion  which  operates  both  the 
Sunpapers  and  the  Sun  Circu¬ 
lation  Company. 

Mr.  Wright  and  his  wife  had 
been  active  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Phoenix  Sun  and  its  allied 
publications  since  1948.  The 
Sunpapers  have  a  circulation  of 


m 

THURSDATA 


HAT  IN  RING  —  Dupree 
Jordon  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Jordon  Enterprises 
Weekly  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  seek  one 
of  the  seven  senatorial  seats 
from  Fulton  County  in  the 
newly  reapportioned  Senate  of 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 
Jordon  Enterprises  publish  the 
C  hamblee  North  DeKalb 
Record,  the  West  End  Weekly 
Star  and  the  Tri  County 
Graphic  in  suburban  north 
Atlanta. 

*  III  * 

PAYS  TO  SOUND  OFF— The 
Kettering  -  OaJcwood  (Ohio) 
Tunes  has  started  a  contest  for 
the  best  letter  on  “Why  the 
thoroughfare  bond  issue  should 
be  passed.”  There  will  be  a  $25 
first  prize,  $15  second  prize,  and 
$10  third  prize.  Judges  are  a 
mayor,  former  mayor,  and  a 
chief  of  police. 

*  i|c  Ifl 

NEW  PRESS  —  The  Massn- 
pequa  (N.Y.)  Post  has  installed 
a  new  web-fed,  high-speed  Fair- 
child  Color  King  press  capable 
of  producing  18,000  copies  an 
hour  and  of  printing  color.  It 
was  the  third  stage  of  a  j 
$250,000  major  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

n  Hit  if. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PLAN  — 
The  Clarence  (N.Y.)  Press  has 
started  a  “Get-A-Radio”  plan 
to  boost  circulation.  Any 
children  between  9  and  16  bring¬ 
ing  in  10  new  Press  sub¬ 
scribers  get  RCA  Victor  6- 
transistor  radios.  Those  not 
selling  the  required  10  receive 
75  cents  for  each  new  sub¬ 
scription. 

*  ♦  » 

BIRTHDAY  —  The  Wolcott 
(N.Y.)  Lake  Shore  News  cele¬ 
brated  its  89th  birthday  on 
Sept.  27.  An  editorial  pointed 
out  that  even  though  it  was 
burned  out  three  times  and 
nearly  “frozen  out”  by  severe 
snow  storms  during  this  period, 
the  News  has  never  missed  an 
issue  since  it  started  in  1874. 

*  *  * 

NEW  PAPER — A  new  weekly 
tabloid  newspaper  will  appear 
soon  in  Cherryvale,  Kans. 
Owner- publishers  are  Kenneth 
George,  of  Caney,  and  Jim 
Wiebe,  manager  of  the  Coffey- 
ville  Press.  Mrs.  James  Teed, 
who  once  worked  for  the 
Cherryvale  Daily  Republican, 
will  be  news  editor.  The  Kansas 
Offset  Printing  Company  will 
print  the  paper  at  Caney.  A 
contest  to  name  the  publication 
is  undenv'ay. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Gene  Fowler  Saga 


Chronicled 

By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  DENVER. 

A  candid  and  affectionate  biography 
of  Gene  Fowier  by  his  son.  Will  Fow¬ 
ler.  Doubleday.  310  pages.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $4.95. 

Gene  Fowler  was  a  legend  in 
life;  he  is  a  legend  in  death. 
His  puckish  pranks  and  candid 
revelations,  his  outrageous  non¬ 
conformity  and  monumental 
binges  unfortunately  have 
slightly  obscured  in  alcoholic 
haze  and  bordello  perfumery 
the  great  genius  and  goodness 
of  the  newspaperman,  biogra¬ 
pher,  novelist,  poet,  philosopher. 

The  loving  son  does  the  loving 
father  and  the  reading  public 
a  distinct  service  by  painting 
the  picture  whole  and  true  in 
all  its  faults  and  all  its  fault¬ 
lessness. 

For  all  his  wild  ways.  Gene 
Fowler  was  never  a  playboy 
and  was  always  a  professional. 
He  was  a  fast  and  hard  worker 
(he  w'rote  Thomas  Fortune 
Ryan’s  three-column  ohit  in  an 
hour),  who  never  shrank  from 
up  to  16-hour  days  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  often  followed  by 
nightwatch  hours  of  lonely  labor 
on  books.  He  was  a  devoted  hus¬ 
band  and  father ;  he  was  a  home 
lover  and  an  avid  gardener. 

Fowler  Fireworks 

These  enduring  facts  of  his 
life  and  work  are  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  among  the  periodic 
pyrotechnics  that  splashed  spec¬ 
tacularly  around  him;  A  five- 
day-and-night  poker  game  and 
beverage  bout  that  raced  with¬ 
in  while  a  Denver  blizzard  raged 
without,  $3,000  swindle  sheets 
(successfully  made  to  stick),  a 
crazed  woman  shooting  at  him 
in  a  courtroom,  biking  to  work 
on  his  first  day  at  a  Hollywood 
studio  and  years  later  demand¬ 
ing  and  getting  a  $1,000  check 
at  the  end  of  each  working  day 
for  a  whole  year  (he  was  the 
tenth  highest  salaried  worker 
in  the  U.S.),  strenuously  earn¬ 
ing  Ring  Lardner’s  affectionate 
appellation  of  the  “Last  of  the 
Bison,’’  stealing  a  mounted  cop’s 
horse  for  a  canter  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  countless  revels  with 
Runyon,  Hecht,  Dempsey,  Bee¬ 
be,  Durante,  Fields,  Barrymore, 
Ruth,  Pegler  and  many  more 
boon  companions;  stealing  into 
Brisbane’s  limousine  to  read  a 
parody  of  an  editorial  into  the 
car’s  dictaphone  (which  got  into 
type  and  almost  into  the  paper) , 


By  Son 


bloody  battles  in  the  profession¬ 
al  ring  and  in  amateur  saloon 
arenas. 

Small  wonder  the  gore  and 
glamor  of  such  Rabelaisan 
bachanals  captured  public  and 
private  fancy  and  diverted  at¬ 
tention  from  solid  and  lasting 
achievements  and  contributions 
in  the  professional  field. 

Fowler  Innovations 

Fowler  newspaper  innova¬ 
tions  included  the  first  “Radio 
Time  Table”  (is  that  good?), 
double-truck  headlines  across 
two  sports  pages,  a  box  index 
on  the  first  page,  use  of  copy 
girls  (promptly  dubbed  by  news¬ 
room  cynics  as  “Fowler’s 
Follies.” 

First  Fowler  news  beat  to 
attract  national  attention  was 
in  1916  when,  as  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post,  he  had  a 
hunch  Wilson  would  carry  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  thus  be  re-elected 
and  he  printed  in  advance  5,000 
“hold”  copies  streamered  “Wil¬ 
son!  That’s  All!”  The  next  day, 
in  a  saloon,  Tammen,  his  pleased 
publisher,  asked  how  he  knew. 
Gene  merely  shoved  over  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  whiskey  labelled  “Wilson’s 
—That’s  All.” 

Two  years  later,  he  was  a 
rampaging  writer  on  Hearst’s 
New  York  American,  which  had 
the  nation’s  largest  circulation, 
and  at  34  he  became  the  nation’s 
youngest  managing  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  daily.  He  was  the 
first  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  noted  in  his 
diary  on  the  day  of  its  birth 
(June  24,  1924) :  “Dan  Parker 
looked  like  a  good  boy  under 
fire.”  (Dan’s  still  his  successor). 

Remarkable  Reporter 

A  remarkable  reportorial 
feat,  even  for  Gene  Fowler,  was 
his  flawless  dictation  by  tele¬ 
phone  without  a  single  written 
note  of  his  eyewitness  account 
of  the  lurid  double  execution  of 
Ruth  Snyder  and  Judd  Gray. 
Fortunately,  Will  reprints  this 
grisly  classic,  anthology  deserv¬ 
ing,  in  its  entirety. 

“The  Young  Man  From  Den¬ 
ver”  (which  is  how  Mr.  Hearst, 
alternately  pleased,  perturbed, 
perplexed  by  his  irrepressible 
editor,  invariably  referred  to 
him)  loved  his  profession  with 
passion  and  served  it  with  un¬ 
stinted  skill  and  devotion.  He 
proudly  proclaimed  in  a  letter 


to  Will,  his  youngest  son,  who 
was  for  10  years  a  Los  Angeles 
E xaminer  reporter : 

“By  this  time  you  will  be 
enjoying  your  status  as  a  news¬ 
paperman.  It  will  bring  you  a 
resourcefulness  and  a  quality 
of  self-reliance  in  the  yon  days, 
when  you  and  she  are  old,  Ma¬ 
gee.  No  great  sums  of  money, 
perhaps.  No  immediate  recog¬ 
nition,  maybe.  But  you  are  in 
the  grandstand  seat  all  the  time, 
and  you  see  the  plays  and  mis- 
plays  of  the  world’s  men,  and 
once  in  a  while  there  is  a  great 
pitchers’  duel  or  a  home  run 
to  be  seen  with  the  bases  loaded. 
The  bases,  yes,  and  alas,  some¬ 
times  the  dice  also.  .  .  .” 

(He  died  writing  about  news¬ 
papers,  with  E&P  near  at 
hand,  on  the  1960  day  he 
finished  the  last  chapter  of 
“Skyline,”  his  reminiscences  of 
Park  Row  in  the  1920s). 

Speaking  of  a  burning  cur¬ 
rent  topic,  (Jene  told  his  son 
and  biographer-to-be:  “I  don’t 
need  any  of  that  integration 
stuff.  I  love  people  as  people. 
None  of  that  big  bazoo  lip 
service.  If  a  good  person  is  a 
good  person,  he’s  a  good  per¬ 
son.  If  he’s  a  bad  person,  he’s  a 
louse.  I  don’t  care  if  he’s  colored 
green.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
like  or  dislike  anyone.” 

Gene  Fowler  disliked  few.  He 
loved  many  and  many  loved 
him.  Even  millions,  not  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  him  personally, 
admired  him  excessively  for  his 
terrific  talent  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  biographer  of  other 
fascinating  public  figures. 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllH^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

A  biography  of  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jay  Norwood  Darling 
(Ding),  winner  of  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  who  died  last  February, 
is  “Ding’s  Half  Century,”  edited 
by  John  M.  Henry  (Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce;  $3.95).  The  book 
reproduces  176  Ding  cartoons. 

The  what,  why  and  how  of  all 
major  events,  social  forces  and 
trends  in  American  history  are 
answered  in  the  “Concise  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  History” 
which  will  be  published  Oct. 
22  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
$19.50),  a  volume  any  news¬ 
paper  library  will  value. 

Jack  Donahue,  Los  Angeles 
tv  writer  and  formerly  on  all 
three  Houston  newspapers,  is 
author  of  a  new  Signet  paper¬ 
back  novel,  “Someone  to  Hate,” 
a  story  of  a  newspaperman  in 
Texas  and  of  the  racial  problem. 


Gordon  Langley  Hall,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Gordon  Lang¬ 
ley  Hall  News  Service  and  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  author  of  another  book 
about  an  Ojibway  Indian  boy  of 
Canada,  “Peter  Jumping  Horse 
At  the  Stampede”  (Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston;  141  pages; 
Oct.  15;  $2.95.)  Mr.  Hall  was 
bom  in  England  and  at  19  was 
a  teacher  on  an  Ojibway  Indian 
reservation  for  a  year,  so  he 
called  his  autobiography  “Me 
Papoose  Sitter.” 

Haynes  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Sta/r, 
is  author  of  “Dusk  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain,”  a  study  of  problems  and 
goals  of  the  Negro  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday  Jan.  1,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  Congress. 

“100  Million  Lives”  (Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  $3.95)  is  a  book  based 
on  the  Kennedy  Administration 
review  of  nuclear  war  policies. 
Its  author  is  Richard  Fryklund, 
military  affairs  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
formerly  a  writer  for  the  Dunn 
County  (Wis.)  News  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Carl  Sandburg,  once  a  news¬ 
paperman  himself,  on  his  85th 
birthday  Jan.  6  will  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  volume  of  poetry, 
“Honey  and  Salt”  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.)  It  will  be  his 
23rd  book  and  the  22nd  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harcourt,  Brace  since 
it  was  organized  in  1919. 

Will  Stevens,  a  prize-winning 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  is  the  author 
of  a  novel,  “Three  Street” 
(Doubleday,  $3.95,  Sept.  28),  a 
rollicking  story  of  an  offbeat 
crew  among  the  tattered  deni¬ 
zens  of  San  Francisco’s  Skid 
Row. 


“The  Unfinished  Society” 
(Hawthorn  Books,  256  pages, 
$4.50,  Oct.  29),  an  analysis  of 
contemporary  America,  is  by 
Herbert  Von  Borch,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  several 
German  newspapers  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Drexel  Prize  for 
journalism  in  Germany. 

A  new  humor  book,  “The 
Hypochondriac’s  Kook  Book” 
(Metro  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Oct.  15,  $2.95,  64  pages)  is 
written  and  illustrated  by 
Herbert  Klauber,  an  account 
director  at  the  North  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agfency,  Chicagro. 

Peter  Howard,  formerly  poli¬ 
tical  columnist  for  the  London 
Daily  Express,  is  author  of 
“Frank  Buchman’s  Secret” 
(Doubleday,  142  pages,  $2.75) 
about  the  initiator  of  Moral 
Re-Armament. 
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Where  Texaco  shatters  high  operating  costs  for  industry 


Many  companies  often  overlook  a  large  gap  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  through  which  maintenance  dollars  are  leaking.  The 
problem  is  to  find  the  gap  and  plug  it.  But  how? 

■  The  answer  begins  at  the  Texaco  Research 
Center  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.— most  complete  such 
facility  in  the  petroleum  field.  Here,  Texaco 
Lubrication  Engineers  learn  the  latest  in  lubri¬ 
cant  technology  and  how  to  apply  it  as  a  major 
factor  in  cost  control.  ■  Out  of  this  intensive 
training  and  research  has  come  a  program  that 


Texaco  calls  “Stop  Loss.”  This  is  a  complete  system- 
tailor-made  for  any  plant  in  any  industry— that  holds  down 
manufacturing  and  maintenance  costs  wher¬ 
ever  lubrication  is  involved.  The  savings,  when 
converted  to  profits,  can  average  as  much  as 
4%.  ■  This  is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
Texaco’s  constant  dedication  to  quality  in  serv¬ 
ices  as  well  as  products  contributes  to  the  well¬ 
being  and  growth  of  the  nation’s  industry.  For 
at  Texaco,  quality  is  a  persistent  point  of  view. 


CIRCULATION 


Merit  System  Works 
As  Carrier  Incentive 

By  Earl  J.  Delcambre, 

Cirt'ulalion  Maiiafcer,  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian 


(A  talk  delivered  to  the 
Southern  circulators’  convention 
at  Birmingham  recently.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Merit  Sys¬ 
tem  is  to  incite  and  create  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  carriers. 

In  January  of  1956,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  install  the  Merit  Sys¬ 
tem.  We  were  having  all  kind 
of  circulation  troubles,  like  late 
delivery,  paper  being  thrown  in 
the  yard,  bills  not  being  paid 
on  time  and  about  twenty  com¬ 
plaints  a  night.  Boys  w’ere 
quitting  their  routes  without  no¬ 
tice  and  when  they  did  give 
notice,  they  were  not  getting 
someone  to  take  over  the  route. 
Also,  they  were  not  bringing  in 
any  new  customers. 

M.  A.  Wolcott,  our  publisher, 
and  I  talked  about  this  Merit 
System.  He  had  heard  about  it 
in  Ohio,  before  he  came  to  the 
Daily  Iberian.  After  a  long  talk 
about  it  and  the  cost  it  would 
involve,  he  said  go  to  it.  We  had 
about  40  carriers  then  and  we 
now  have  113.  Our  circulation 
was  then  4,800;  it  is  now  11,000. 

Prizes  in  Show  Case 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
buy  a  big  glass  show  case;  one 
like  they  have  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  shelves  and 
two  sliding  doors  in  the  back. 
We  filled  it  with  all  kinds  of 
prizes,  like  w'rist  watches, 
toasters,  mixers,  cameras,  base¬ 
ball  gloves,  footballs,  model  air¬ 
planes,  swimming  fins,  goggles, 
spear  guns,  air  rifles,  etc. 

We  put  it  w'here  the  carriers 
could  see  it  and  left  it  there  for 
about  one  month,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  boys.  They  looked 
and  talked  to  each  other  and 
asked  what  they  had  to  do  to 
get  those  nice  awards.  All  I 
would  tell  them  was  that  we 
would  let  them  know  in  time  to 
come. 

This  went  on  for  about  one 
month,  until  we  thought  the 
boys  couldn’t  take  it  anymore. 
We  then  called  a  meeting  of  all 
the  carriers  along  with  their 
parents,  treated  them  to  hot 
dogs  and  cold  drinks.  We  had  a 
good  turnout  because  we  fed 
them  and  they  couldn’t  resist 
wanting  to  know  about  those 
prizes. 

At  this  meeting  we  told  them 
that  they  had  to  do  nothing  ex¬ 
tra  to  get  these  prizes,  that  if 


they  would  stop  missing  their 
customers’  papers,  deliver  their 
papers  before  5:30  and  pay  their 
bill  before  11:00  o’clock  on  Sat¬ 
urdays,  we  would  award  them 
merit  points.  You  should  have 
seen  the  expression  on  their 
faces. 

Penny  a  Point 

We  told  them  that  the  office 
would  give  them  100  points  a 
week  if  they  did  these  three 
things: 

1.  Get  no  complaints  at  all  on 
their  route 

2.  Finish  their  route  by  5:30 
each  day 

3.  Pay  their  bill  in  full  by 
11:00  on  Saturday 

We  told  them  that  the  points 
were  worth  Ic  each,  so  if  they 
got  100  points  a  week,  it  was 
worth  $1  for  them  on  any  prize 
they  wanted.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  they  could  make  400  or 
500  points  a  month  depending 
on  four  or  five  weeks  in  the 
month.  But  if  they  got  one  com¬ 
plaint  or  one  late  delivery  or 
missed  one  time  not  paying 
their  bill  in  full  by  11:00,  they 
w’ould  lose  half  the  points  they 
made  that  month  and  on  the 
second  time  would  cost  them  all 
their  points. 

We  also  told  them  we  would 
give  them  25  extra  points  for 
each  new  customer  they  got  on 
their  route,  and  50  points  for 
each  increase  in  the  route.  We 
also  told  them  w’e  w'ould  give 
them  500  points  if  they  got  a 
boy  for  the  route  w'hen  they 
wanted  to  quit,  and  300  points 
to  show  the  new  boy  the  route 
for  three  days. 

Partmts  Behind  Them 

Well,  from  that  day  on,  our 
problems  were  solved.  Those 
boys  worked  for  those  points. 
The  parents  also  put  the  bug  in 
their  son’s  ear,  saying  they 
wanted  him  to  get  this  or  that 
for  them.  Even  on  rainy  days 
and  when  the  boys  have  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  we  get  no  complaints.  I 
take  the  complaints  off  if  it  has 
been  raining,  but  if  it  happens 
to  rain  after  the  boys  have  de¬ 
livered,  then  it  couldn’t  be 
helped. 

This  system  also  helps  out  in 
vacation  time.  When  a  customer 
goes  on  vacation,  the  boys  are 


checking  the  house  every  day 
to  get  that  customer  back  be¬ 
cause  they  will  get  25  points. 
Otherwise,  they  wouldn’t  worry 
about  trying  to  get  them  back 
when  they  returned.  We  use  the 
Merit  System  even  when  we 
have  a  contest  on.  It  will  make 
the  boys  work  harder  to  try  to 
get  whatever  you  have  on  and 
to  get  those  extra  points  be¬ 
sides. 

Now,  w'ith  the  Merit  System 
on,  you  have  to  put  on  a  contest 
that  the  boys  can  not  get  for 
their  points  or  they  will  not 
work  for  it.  We  always  put  on 
trips  and  something  that  would 
take  a  lot  of  points  or  that  they 
could  not  get  with  their  points. 
With  the  Merit  System  you  can 
run  a  contest  for  three  months, 
which  is  what  we  do.  We  have 
four  good  contests  a  year.  To 
make  the  boys  work  harder  on 
this  system,  we  take  the  carrier 
who  had  the  most  points  for 
that  month  and  make  him  Car¬ 
rier  of  the  Month.  We  run  his 
picture  in  the  paper  and  give 
him  a  trophy.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  boy  who  won  the  car¬ 
rier  of  the  Month  honor  the 
most  times  during  the  year  is 
made  the  Most  Ambitious  Car¬ 
rier  of  the  Year.  For  that  honor, 
he  is  given  a  wrist  watch  and  a 
trip  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  game. 

Certificates  for  Points 

The  Merit  System  must  be 
kept  up  day  by  day  during  the 
month  and  must  be  done  by  you, 
because  it  is  a  lot  of  work,  and 
you  know  how  much  someone 
else  likes  extra  work.  We  give 
the  boy  a  certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  the  amount  of 
points  he  made  and  send  him  a 
note  to  come  order  if  he  wants 
anything.  When  they  do  come, 
I  have  enough  catalogues  from 
five  companies  to  give  to  each 
carrier.  They  look  through  them 
and  if  they  have  the  points  for 
w'hat  they  want,  I  take  their 
order.  Sometimes  they  will  see 
something  they  want  and  have 
to  save  more  points  for  it.  This 
will  make  them  work  harder. 

We  spend  about  $700  a  month 
for  prizes,  but  Mr.  Wolcott  says 
it  is  worth  every  penny.  If  the 
word  incentive  means  to  strike 
up  or  incite  the  boys,  then  this 
is  the  system  to  have. 

With  Sales-I.4idies 

We  also  use  the  merit  points 
with  our  sales-ladies.  We  give 
500  points  each  week  to  the  one 
who  sells  the  most  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  give  all  the  mo¬ 
tor  route  carriers  100  points  for 
each  start  they  bring  in.  But 
those  are  the  only  points  they 
get.  So  you  see,  everyone  earns 
points  on  the  Merit  System,  ex¬ 
cept  me.  My  boss  pays  me  in 
money  and  not  in  points. 


CNF  Lists 
New  Record 
Enrollment 

San  Franciscx) 
A  record  high  in  newspaper 
memberships  was  reported  at 
annual  sessions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  here  this  week.  Carroll  W’. 
Parcher,  publisher,  Glendale 
News,  presided. 

As  a  result  of  11  new  member¬ 
ships  and  an  austerity  program, 
CNF  was  able  to  equalize  for 
the  budget  reduction  occasioned 
by  the  suspension  of  Los 
Angeles  newspapers. 

Full  support  of  the  officers 
and  members  enabled  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  maintain  its  program 
without  limiting  any  special 
services  or  newspaperboy  activi¬ 
ties,  Mr,  Parcher  reported. 

The  membership  importance 
to  weeklies  is  being  stressed, 
Arvey  Dro^^^^,  San  Jose 
Mercury  -  News,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mr. 
Parcher.  The  CNF  leadership 
customarily  rotates  between 
publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  Copley 
Press,  and  Burton  Nelson, 
Whittier  News,  were  elected 
vicepresidents  with  William  D. 
Rich,  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  membership  voted  a  new 
dues  structure.  This  provides 
for  a  payment  of  one  cent  per 
unit  of  circulation  for  news¬ 
papers  under  25,000;  %c  for 
newspapers  between  25,000  and 
250,000  and  %c  for  newspapers 
of  more  than  250,000. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  ELECTION 

San  Francisco 
W.  J.  Morrissey,  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  last  week.  He 
succeeds  Julian  C.  Leone,  San 
Rafael  Independent- Journal. 

Others  elected  were:  Charles 
Pexton,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  William  Rich,  River¬ 
side  Press-Enterprise,  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  and  Russell  A.  Barcroft, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Robert  Macklin,  formerly 
managing  director  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  who  is  now  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  at 
Dallas,  was  given  a  life  member¬ 
ship.  He  reported  that  75  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  have  given 
carrier  support  to  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Rolands  Facts  received 
the  RFE  award. 
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CORPORATION 


THE  COnRELL  WEB  OFFSET 


Our  Cottrell  Vanguard  ^ 

already  prints  7 papers,  ^ 
and  we're  just  getting  started! 


’‘Growth  potential  was  what  I  was  after  when  I 
purchased  the  Daily  Madison  Press  at  London,  Ohio, 
to  supplement  my  Columbus  operation,”  says 
C.  Carlton  Hartley,  Publisher,  Hartley  Newspapers. 
“So  I  sold  off  the  old  letterpress  equipment  and 
installed  this  3-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  instead.  In 
nine  months’  time,  we’ve  expanded  from  printing  two 
newspapers  to  seven  without  hiring  extra  help. 


“After  looking  over  several  offset  operations,  we 
sdected  the  Vanguard  because  of  the  fine  qtiality  of 
reproduction  for  a  much  lower  investment.  And  1 
consider  the  Vanguard  the  simplest  web  offiiet  to 
operate.  It  has  more  flexibility.  More  versatility  for 
continued  growth.  And  I  can  add  more  press  capacity 
as  the  need  arises  —  simi^y  and  at  less  cost.” 


Want  to  cut  puUi^ing  coBt$,  boost  circulation?  Call  Cottrell! 


800  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17.  YU  6-7613;  640  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicsgo  6.  FR  2-569^ 
1808  Hi-Une  Dr.,  Dsfias  7,  Rl  7-8595;  1945  S.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeies  7,  Rl  9-23iS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Press  Photographers 
Shim  Photo  Seminars 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  short  course  or  seminar 
has  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  vital  forces  which  helps  to 
shape  and  improve  professional 
practices  and  techniques  in 
photojournalism.  Photographers 
pursue  a  craft  in  which  equip¬ 
ment  dictates  both  photographic 
technique  and  production  meth¬ 
ods.  Equipment,  however,  is 
constantly  changing  or  new 
ways  are  being  discovered  to 
make  better  use  of  last  year’s 
models.  Because  of  this,  the 
seminar  has  become  a  standard 
educational  tool  for  keeping 
photographers  abreast  of  new 
ideas,  techniques  and  trends  in 
photojournalism. 

Within  this  context,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  there  has 
been  an  unmistakable  trend  in 
recent  years  for  press  photog¬ 
raphers  to  shun  short  courses 
and  seminars. 

The  trend  was  noted  by 
Arthur  Witman,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  in  a  speech  at  the 
Rochester  Photo  Conference  in 
September,  and  his  remarks 
were  imderscored  last  week  when 
Kent  State  University  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  not  hold  its 
annual  photo  seminar  in  1963. 
The  internationally  known  short 
course,  which  pioneered  seminar 
teaching  since  its  first  short 
course  in  1938,  plummeted  down¬ 
ward  steadily  from  a  peak  enroll¬ 
ment  of  more  than  600  right 
after  World  War  II  to  a  low  of 
only  90  students  attending  the 
seminar  last  June. 

School's  Mission 

“It  is  no  secret  that  we  have 
been  worried  about  the  increas¬ 
ingly  low  enrollments  in  the 
courses  during  the  last  several 
years,”  said  Prof.  William  Tay¬ 
lor,  head  of  Kent’s  School  of 
Journalism.  “It  is  not  a  matter 
of  economics  so  much  as  the 
educational  mission  of  the  sem¬ 
inar.  It  has  probably  run  its 
course  within  the  present  frame¬ 
work. 

“The  short  course  will  be 
suspended  for  this  year  with  a 
view  to  further  study  as  to  the 
kind  of  continuing  program  we 
should  sponsor  in  this  rapidly 
accelerated  area  of  communica¬ 
tions.” 

Ironically,  the  school  had 
made  a  special  effort  this  year 
to  put  together  a  program  which 


would  meet  the  needs  of  press 
and  other  news  photographers. 
The  seven-man  advisory  board 
to  the  short  course  this  year 
included:  Robert  C.  Dix,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ravenna  (Ohio) 
Record-Courier;  Verne  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University;  James  M. 
G^bold,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  for  National  Geographic 
magazine  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  Education  and 
Technical  Committee;  Frank 
Kuchirchuk,  photographer- 
writer  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  John  D.  Miller,  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Wadsworth  (Ohio) 
News-Banner.  The  program  was 
liberally  sprinkled  with  subjects 
of  direct  interest  to  press  pho¬ 
tographers  and  a  good  percent¬ 
age  of  the  speakers  were  chosen 
from  the  news  field.  Yet,  the  uni¬ 
versity  did  not  attract  anywhere 
near  the  number  of  news  photog¬ 
raphers  it  would  like  to  count  as 
a  justification  for  their  efforts. 

INPPA  Courses 

The  NPPA,  of  course,  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  photo¬ 
journalism  education  for  many 
years.  The  national  headquarters 
has  designed  and  carried  out 
the  programs  for  an  untold 
number  of  seminars  and  short 
courses  during  its  17  year  his¬ 
tory.  It  has  inspired  local  short 
courses  and  developed  a  formula 
for  conducting  these  seminars 
which  in  many  cases  still  serves 
as  a  standard  model.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  five  years  ago  the  associa¬ 
tion  started  its  unique  cross 
country  seminar  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  which  features  a  faculty  of 
top-name  experts  in  the  field  on 
a  progrram  which  is  annually 
flown  to  four  or  five  cities  across 
the  nation. 

At  Rochester,  Mr.  Witman, 
who  is  a  past  president  of  the 
NPPA,  made  it  clear  that  since 
1952  these  widespread  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  increasingly  have 
been  attracting  just  about  every¬ 
body  except  the  press  photogrra- 
pher,  at  whom  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  aimed. 

“Far  less  than  half  of  those 
attending  these  courses  are  press 
photographers,”  Mr.  Witman 
point^  out.  He  estimated  that 
the  total  registration  at  NPPA 
courses  exceeded  15,000  in  the 


1 1  years  since  1952  but  he  stated 
that  “the  bulk  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  at  these  meetings  are 
industrial,  commercial  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  photographers, 
amateur  photogrraphers,  and  stu¬ 
dents — instead  of  the  press  pho¬ 
tographer  for  whom  this  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  is  intended  and 
directed. 

“Representation  from  the 
metropolitan  press  is  particu¬ 
larly  disappointing.  This  is  a 
strange  paradox  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  and  picture  editors  of  the 
big  city  dailies  who  need  inspir¬ 
ation  most,  and  the  bigger  the 
city  the  more  cliche-ridden  and 
unimaginative  its  news  photog¬ 
raphy  seems  to  be.” 

The  Causes 

The  causes  behind  the  steady 
drop  in  attendance  at  seminars 
are  not  easily  arrived  at,  but 
three  possibilities  seem  to  make 
better  guesses  than  most. 

First,  newspapers  seem  gen¬ 
erally  less  inclined  to  give  pho- 
togfraphers  the  amount  of  time 
off  necessary  to  travel  to  semin¬ 
ars  which  may  be  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  require  an 
absence  of  two  or  three  days. 
Certainly  some  kind  of  reaction 
on  the  part  of  editors  toward 
photo  seminars  has  set  in  over 
the  years.  The  NPPA’s  flying 
short  course  offers  proof  of  this 
because  even  when  it  conducts 
its  seminars  in  a  hotel  located  in 
the  heart  of  a  big  city,  it  cannot 
draw  any  significant  proportion 
of  the  press  photographers  on 
local  newspapers.  Yet  some  pho¬ 
tographers  will  drop  in  to  visit 
a  seminar  for  a  few  hours 
during  their  spare  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  photogra¬ 
phers  drive  several  hundred 
miles  to  enroll  in  and  attend 
the  full  course. 

Second,  the  lecture-seminar 
format  may  no  longer  fit  the 
needs  of  most  press  photogra¬ 
phers  and  in  coming  years  there 
may  be  a  trend  toward  the 
development  of  the  workshop 
type  of  school  pioneered  by  Clif 
Edom  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  difficulty  with  a  lec¬ 
ture-type  short  course  is  that  it 
must  meet  the  needs  of  photog¬ 
raphers  who  work  in  a  variety 
of  fields  and  who  are  in  varying 
stages  of  progress  in  their  abil¬ 
ities.  The  neophyte  and  veteran 
press  photographers  are  each 
looking  for  a  different  type  of 
education  and  the  program 
which  attempts  to  straddle 
their  needs  oftentimes  ends  up 
frustrating  both  camps.  The 
veteran,  particularly,  becomes 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
being  told  that  “reviewing  the 
basics”  is  important  and  that 
such  material  will  occupy  a  good 
portion  of  the  program.  Rightly 


or  wrongly,  as  a  photographer’s 
wealth  of  experience  grows  over 
the  years,  he  simply  becomes 
disinterested  in  reviewing 
basics. 

The  workshop  format  avoids 
these  problems  by  concentrating 
on  actually  shooting  assignments 
and  then  critiquing  the  results 
in  small  groups  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  experts.  The  instructor 
can  work  with  individual  photog¬ 
raphers  and  take  into  account 
their  various  differences  in  age, 
experience  and  job  requirements. 

The  third  possible  cause  of 
poor  seminar  attendance  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  short  courses 
have  proliferated  greatly  over 
the  years.  There  are  local  and 
regional  short  courses,  annual 
college  seminars  and  national 
education  efforts  such  as  those 
of  NPPA.  Editors  who  give 
their  photographers  time  off  to 
attend  the  fine  Southern  short 
course,  for  example,  may  feel  it 
is  not  necessary  to  also  encour¬ 
age  the  photographer  to  attend 
the  flying  short  course  when  it 
hits  some  Southern  city. 

Any  one  or  some  combination 
of  these  factors  may  be  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  The  only 
certain  fact  in  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  many  seminars  which 
at  one  time  annually  put  on  a 
well-attended  successful  pro¬ 
gram,  are  having  a  hard  time 
holding  their  own  today. 

«  *  « 

‘DODGI.\G’  CAMERA 

A  patent  issued  to  Stanley  F. 
Reed,  research  engineer,  covers 
an  automatic  “dodging”  camera. 

The  heart  of  the  invention  is 
a  scanning  disk,  perforated  with 
diamond-shaped  windows  and 
revolving  at  high  speed.  As  a 
spot  of  light  reaches  the  nega¬ 
tive  through  one  of  the  windows, 
its  strength  is  instantaneously 
controlled  for  proper  exposure 
by  the  opening  or  closing  of  an 
iris. 

The  camera  patent  (No.  3,- 
052,168)  was  issued  to  Reed 
Research  after  being  held  up 
for  two  years  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense 
under  a  secrecy  order. 

Mr.  Reed  thinks  his  “point- 
and-snap”  camera  will  find  use 
first  in  industrial  and  news 
photography,  because  until  costs 
are  reduced  it  will  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  amateur.  Power  for 
the  scanner,  which  spins  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  a  second,  can  be 
provided  by  battery  or  spring. 
One  important  application  is 
expected  to  be  in  color  photogra¬ 
phy. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Reed 
sold  for  $100,000  his  patents  on 
what  he  named  “LogEtronics,” 
a  method  of  photographic  print¬ 
ing  that  corrects  under  exposure 
and  overexposure  in  parts  of  a 
negative. 
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. . .  let  us  help  you  with  huehgrouud  fuets 

Behind  the  story  of  every  automobile  accident  are  little  known  facts  that  affect 
your  readers  over  and  beyond  their  personal  reactions  to  the  horror  of  sudden 
death  on  the  highway.  Every  road  tragedy  adds  to  our  shameful  national 
record  (a  traffic  death  every  14  minutes;  an  annual  economic  loss  of  more  than 
$8  billion).  These  shocking  figures  are  also  the  basis  of  the  existing  automobile 
insurance  rate  problem.  More  accidents,  higher  costs  of  repairs  and  unrealistic 
jury  awards  for  injury  claims  inevitably  have  forced  increases  in  insurance 
rates.  What  can  you  and  the  citizens  of  your  area  do  to  help  slow  down  this 
spiral?  The  Insurance  Information  Institute  has  available  facts,  figures  and 
background  material  on  many  aspects  of  this  problem.  The  Institute  serves 
the  nation’s  press  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information  on  all  phases  of 
property  and  casualty  insurance.  Let  us  help  you  bring  your  research  files 
up  to  date. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than  300  Capital 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


For  information, 
contact: 

Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Phone:  W Abash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 


Red  Economists 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


in  fact,  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  economists  are 
therefore  turning  to  Western 
solutions  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Economic  thinking  in  other 
Communist  countries  seems  both 
to  lead  and  to  follow  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  December  1957, 
the  city  of  Prague  was  host  to 
an  All-Socialist  Advertising 
Conference,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  conference  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  praise  of  advertising 
as  a  service  by  virtue  of  which 
“the  sale  of  goods  is  speeded; 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  distribu¬ 
tion  increased,  and  the  costs  of 
distribution  diminished.” 

Aids  Economic  Plan 

A  Hungarian  economist.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stefan  Varga,  expresses 
the  view  that  “Socialist  adver¬ 
tising  can  help  in  achieving  the 
economic  plan  in  two  ways.  Cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  plan,”  he  says, 
“are  of  such  a  nature  that  their 
fulfillment  would  actually  be 
impossible  without  advertising. 

“The  consumption  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  goods,”  he  says  for 
example,  “would  decrease  with¬ 
out  ‘reminder  advertising,’  and 
turnover  in  some  of  the  retail 
shops  would  drop  because  many 
consumers  would  concentrate 
their  purchasing  power  on  more 
attractive  articles. 

“It  also  stands  to  reason,  that 
‘informative  advertising’  (such 
as  posters  and  announcements 
in  theaters,  concert  halls,  or 
motion  picture  houses)  is  as 
necessary  in  socialist  countries 
as  it  is  elsewhere.” 

Dr.  Varga  further  suggests 
that  educational  advertising  may 
be  necessary  among  certain  sec¬ 
tors  of  society  including  the  new 
generation  and  those  of  the  older 
generation  for  whom  rising 
wages  make  available  varieties 
and  qualities  of  goods  heretofore 
unattainable. 

“Educational  adv’ertising,”  he 
says,  “directed  at  influencing 
the  consumer  attitudes  of  the 
older  generation  has  two  aims: 
first,  to  remold  the  consumer 
habits  of  families  whose  finan¬ 
cial  status  is  improving;  second, 
to  promote — in  conjunction  with 
news  stories  and  press  releases 
— the  use  of  new  products.” 

Deceptive  Advertising 

From  East  Germany,  comes 
the  novel  idea  that  commercial 
advertising,  even  deceptive  ad¬ 
vertising,  may  be  a  useful  state 
propaganda  weapon.  Neue  Wer- 
bung  (New  Advertising,  sub¬ 
titled,  “Expert  Organ  for  the 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Socialist 
Advertising”)  in  Issue  No.  1, 
1961,  says: 

“Our  socialist  advertising 
should  .  .  .  show  people  in  the 
East  and  West  alike  how  the 
material  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  people  in  our  socialist  society 
are  being  steadily  and  increas¬ 
ingly  filled  and  thus  demonstrate 
our  superiority  over  the  capital¬ 
ist  economy.  If  our  publicity 
fails  or  falls  behind  in  this  aim, 
we  shall  in  this  important 
aspect  lag  behind  West  Germany 
politically.” 

While  there  are  numerous 
areas  of  agreement  among  these 
writers,  perhaps  none  is  more 
significant  than  the  commonly 
held  view  that  advertising  is 
an  integral  part  of  economic 
planning.  The  recognition  that 
advertising  is  inseparable  from 
the  planning  and  development  of 
the  “socialist  economy”  and, 
therefore,  must  be  “scientifically 
directed”  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
communist  program  suggests  the 
probability  of  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  this  heretofore  largely 
neglected  area  of  activity. 

• 

6  Nations  Ratify 
10  Year  Old  Treaty 

The  United  Nations  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  International  Right 
of  Correction — drawn  up  at  a 
UN  conference  in  1948 — has  six 
signers  in  10  years  after  being 
opened  for  signature. 

The  convention  gives  nations 
directly  affected  by  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  false  news  dis¬ 
patch  disseminated  abroad  the 
possibility  of  seeking  publicity 
for  correction  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  where  the  information  was 
published.  It  provides  machinery 
by  which  the  offended  nations 
may  publicize  their  version  of 
the  facts  in  the  territories  of 
contracting  states  where  the  dis¬ 
patch  was  circulated. 

The  convention  required  six 
ratifications  or  accessions  to 
become  effective  between  con¬ 
tracting  states.  For  10  years  the 
only  countries  to  have  ratified 
the  treaty  were:  Cuba,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Yugoslavia.  This 
year,  Sierre  Leone  became  the 
sixth  nation  to  ratify. 

• 

Streeter  Moves 

New  London,  N.  H. 

Bernard  A.  Streeter  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  at 
Colby  Junior  College  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  resigned 
to  join  Ed.  St.  Aubin  Associates, 
of  Manchester,  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Keene,  (N.  H.)  Evening  Senti- 
vM  and  the  Srattleboro  (Vt.) 
Daily  Reformer. 


This  Week’s 
Accent  Plan 
To  Continue 

How  “accent  editing”  is  help¬ 
ing  This  Week  magazine  gain 
in  size  and  readership  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  new.spaper  edi¬ 
torial  committee  in  New  York 
this  week. 

William  1.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher,  presented  the  Oct.  21 
issue,  “Accent  on  Autos,”  as 
an  example  of  the  concept  which 
he  introduced  last  year.  Ralph 
Stein,  automobile  editor,  edited 
this  issue  that  runs  48  pages 
and  carries  $1,342,580  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  accent  plan  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  through  1963,  which  will 
mark  Mr.  Nichols’  20th  year  as 
This  Week’s  editor.  He  first  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  1939  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

A  special  issue  on  fitness  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  17;  family  fi¬ 
nance,  March  3;  men’s  fashions, 
April  7;  and  reading,  April  28. 
The  auto  accent  will  he  repeated 
Oct.  13. 

Another  big  issue  this  year 
was  “Fun  in  the  Sun,”  which 
will  be  repeated  next  June  16. 
It  ran  36  pages. 

EdilorN  Alteiiding 

Participating  in  the  closed 
sessions  were  William  C.  Baggs, 
Miami  News;  Frank  Eyerly, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune; 
Larry  Fanning,  Chicago  Daily 
News',  Frank  H.  King,  Houston 
Post;  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  W.  W. 
Forster,  Pittsburgh  Press;  John 
Colburn,  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch;  George  Minor,  Boston 
Herald;  J.  Edward  Murray, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic; 
Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian;  and  Michael  J.  Og¬ 
den,  Providence  Journal. 

Size  of  .Sunday  Paekage 

To  help  gauge  the  “expand¬ 
ing  newspaper  role,”  Mr. 
Nichols  had  prepared  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  content  on  Sept.  16 
of  the  15  Sunday  newspapers 
represented  by  the  1962  edi¬ 
torial  committee.  It  showed  that 
the  average  number  of  pages 
was  202,  in  an  average  of  11 
.sections.  The  range  was  from 
388  pages  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  86  in  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  (Saturday  weekend) 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
had  the  largest  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  42  pages)  followed  by  the 
Boston  Herald  (36)  and  the 
Oregonian  (32).  Pittsburgh 
Press  carried  the  most  comics 
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(20  pages).  Providence  Journal 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
the  largest  locally-edited  maga¬ 
zines,  both  64  pages.  This  Week 
had  20  pages. 

Mr.  Nichols  said  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  check  reader-re¬ 
sponse  was  the  use  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  by  advertisers  offering  con¬ 
tests  or  special  premiums.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
This  Week  carried  49  ads  of 
this  type,  representing  46Vi 
pages,  of  $2,554,310.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  40  such  ads,  repre¬ 
senting  40 pages  and  $2,056,- 
141  during  the  same  perio<l  in 
1961. 

• 

‘Wonderful  Year’ 
Edition  Is  Built 
Around  tv  Show  | 

Athens,  Tex. 

The  Athens  Review,  daily  cir¬ 
culation  3,603,  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  2,287,  scored  a  hit  with  its 
“Wonderful  Year”  edition. 

People  are  coming  into  the 
office  and  asking  for  copies  of 
“that  Garry  Moore”  paper,  so 
they  may  mail  it  to  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

The  “Wonderful  Year”  e<lition 
is  a  take-off  on  “That  Wonder¬ 
ful  Year”  portion  of  the  Garr>' 
Moore  show.  The  idea  to  tie  it 
in  with  a  special  edition,  on  the 
theme  that  every  firm  has  a  won¬ 
derful  year — maybe  when  organ¬ 
ized,  remodeled,  purchased  or 
moved  into  a  new  building — was 
conceived  by  Mrs.  Charlsie 
Baker  of  the  advertising  staff. 

Publisher  R.  E.  Dwelle  con¬ 
tacted  Bob  Banner,  producer  of 
the  Garry  Moore  .show,  for  i)er- 
mission  to  use  the  theme. 

Editorial  copy  included  re¬ 
prints  of  news  stories  found  in 
the  files  of  the  Athens  Review, 
dating  back  to  the  1880’s.  A  pub¬ 
lished  appeal  for  historical  pic¬ 
tures  brought  hundreds  from 
local  residents. 

The  edition  was  outline<l  by 
Clark  Aten,  advertising  director, 
who  contacted  Howard  Beasley 
of  the  Whittle  Music  company  in 
Dallas  and  obtained  a  list  of  hit 
songs  for  the  years  dating  from 
1880.  These  song  titles  heade<i 
some  of  the  ads,  such  as  “I’m 
Dancing  With  Tears  In  My 
Eyes,”  showing  the  length  of 
service  for  an  automobile  parts 
store. 

Special  copy  in  the  e<lition  of 
56  pages  totalled  66,612  lines; 
total  copy  for  the  entire  i)aper 
was  75,754  lines. 

The  edition  was  printe<l  under 
direction  of  John  Camp,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  30  days 
after  the  newspaper  converte<i 
from  hot  type  to  cold  type. 
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SYNDICATES 

Dr.  Palyi  Comments 
On  Economic  Affairs 


By  Ray  Ernin 

A  new  weekly  column  on  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  entitled  “Dr.  Palyi 
Comments”  is  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

The  columnist  is  Dr.  Melchoir 
Palyi,  an  American  citizen,  who 
was  born  in  Hungary  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  receiving  his  master’s 
degree  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Commerce  and  his  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Munich. 

Uni\Tersity  Professor 

Dr.  Palyi’s  academic  career 
includes  memberships  on  the 
faculties  of  the  Universities  of 
Munich,  Goettingen,  Kiel  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Berlin,  where  he 
became  professor  of  finance  in 
1929. 

At  present,  the  columnist  lives 
in  Chicago,  where  he  is  a  finan¬ 
cial  adviser  to  banks  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  work  as  an  author  and 
lecturer.  The  latest  of  his  several 
books  is  “An  Inflation  Primer,” 
published  last  year,  the  same 
year  that  the  University  of 
Cologne  (Germany)  conferred 
on  him  an  honorary  doctorate. 

Through  the  years.  Dr.  Palyi 
has  had  extensive  experience  as 
an  economist  for  large  banking 
groups  in  Germany,  England 


and  the  United  States. 

Influential  Economist 

His  first  trip  to  the  U.S.  was 
in  1926-27  as  visiting  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  he  has  lived  in  this  country 
since  1933.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Economists’  National  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Monetary  Policy,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Industries,  Inc. 

In  Germany,  Dr.  Palyi,  who  is 
the  son  of  a  Hungarian  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  wrote  a  column 
in  40  major  newspapers.  In 
1945,  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
behalf  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  to  study  economic  and 
political  conditions.  He  still 
visits  Europe  frequently. 

Headlines  of  two  recent  “Dr. 
Palyi  Comments”  columns: 
“Gold  Coin  Decree  Speeds 
Hoarding”  and  “Dilemma  of  the 
Swiss:  Neutrality  or  E.E.C.” 

*  *  * 

*Peanuts^  Book 

Charles  M.  Schultz’s  car¬ 
toon  characters,  “Peanuts” 
(United  Feature  Syndicate) 
make  their  first  appearance  in 
a  paperback  edition  this  month 
under  title  “The  Wonderful 
W'orld  of  Peanuts”  (Crest,  35c). 


Readers  write  •  •  • 

asking  what  to  do  for  sounder  sleep,  chronic 
hurping.  spots  before  eyes,  running  nose, 
cauliflower  ear.  crackling  cough  . . .  inquire 
whether  cocktails  raise  or  lower  blood 
pressure  .  .  .  how  many  animal  crackers  a 
child  may  eat . . .  thousands  of  other  questions 
— and  get  sensible,  scientific  answers  from  Dr.  Theodore  R 
Van  Dellen’s  columns. 

'Ilow  to  Keep  Well”  (daily) 

”How  to  Keep  Y'oiir  C'liild  Well”  (t  wice  a  week) 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  health  and 
hygiene — a  family  doctor  for  millions  of  readers.  He  doesn’t 
prescrilw  for  individual  cases,  but  his  advice  and  cheerful 
counsel  help  readers  to  keep  well.  Favorite  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  his  columns  bring  newspapers  more  read<;rs  and  the  mail 
bag  more  mail.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  .  . 

0'hieago  Tribunp^NptrYork  NptrH 

JS'firM  BullHinv.  .\€‘$r  Yttrk 
ant  •  Trlhum-  Ta$rpr,  rhleaoo 


CLEVELAND  CARTOONIST  CONFAB — For  tho  first  time,  officers  of 
the  New  York-based  National  Cartoonists  Society  held  a  meeting  in 
one  of  the  other  cities  where  NCS  regional  groups  function — Cleveland. 
Some  of  those  present  were,  from  the  left.  Bill  Holman  ("Smokey 
Stover"  and  "Nuts  &  Jolts"  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate),  president  of  NCS,  Jud  Hurd  ("Health  Capsules"  and 
"Ticker  Toons"  for  the  United  Feature  Syndicate),  Ohio  NCS  regional 
chairman;  Howard  Boughner  ("Wampum"  for  Jack  &  Jill  Kdagazine), 
Dr.  Michael  A.  Petti,  (writer  of  "Health  Capsules"),  Walt  Buchanan 
("Classified  Kitty"  for  his  own  syndicate),  Al  Smith  ("Mutt  &  Jeff" 
for  Bell  Syndicate),  treasurer  of  NCS. 


Youth  Columnist 
Awards  Scholarships 

For  the  second  successive  year 
a  Kansas  teen-age  girl  was  a 
recipient  of  a  $300  college 
scholarship  awarded  by  Dan 
Halligan,  whose  “Under  21” 
advice  column  is  published  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Another  $300  scholarship  was 
awarded  to  an  Easton,  Pa.,  high 
school  boy  graduate. 

The  two  1962  scholarships 
bring  to  five  the  number  of  such 
awards  made  by  Mr.  Halligan 
during  the  last  three  years.  'The 
two  annual  awards,  one  to  a  boy 
and  one  to  a  girl  high  school 
graduate,  are  given  on  the  basis 
of  need,  character  and  general 
worthiness.  More  than  800  1962 
high  school  graduates  applied 
for  the  two  scholarships  this 
year. 

Mr.  Halligan  started  his 
“Under  21”  column  nearly  five 
years  ago  while  still  working 
with  a  North  Dakota  newspaper. 
He  syndicates  the  feature  him¬ 
self  from  his  Kalispell,  Mont., 
home. 


selected  a  group  of  these  letters 
to  and  from  American  children 
and  has  included  some  of  his 
own  pertinent  writings  about  the 
nation  which  he  has  sent  along 
with  some  of  his  replies. 

“On  Growing  Up,”  which  will 
be  published  as  a  book  Nov.  14, 
has  been  prepared  for  syndica¬ 
tion  in  eight  installments  by 
Books  In  The  News,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate.  The 
serialization  release  date  is  Oct. 
28. 

«  *  * 

TRUTH  ABOUT  ISRAEL 
The  provocative  and  contro¬ 
versial  inside  story  of  what  is 
actually  taking  place  behind  the 
scenes  today  in  Israel,  based 
upon  the  research,  studies,  ex¬ 
periences,  personal  contacts  and 
observations  of  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  Jew  while  living  in  Israel 
is  being  made  available  without 
cost  by  Ted  Weinberger  (255  B. 
137th  St.,  Rockaway  94,  New 
York,  N.  Y.).  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  called  “The  Truth 
About  Israel.” 

*  *  If 

Education  Column 
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HOOVER  LETTERS  TO  KIDS 

For  almost  a  half-century 
former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  has  been  carrying  on  a 
private  correspondence  marked 
by  a  special  warmth,  and  unique 
wit  and  wisdom. 

This  exchange  of  personal 
letters  with  the  31st  President 
has  not  been  with  other  great 
I  statesmen  or  world-renowned 
;  figures.  It  has  been  with  boys 
and  girls  from  all  over  America 
who  have  written  to  Mr.  Hoover 
asking  for  his  opinions  and  his 
advice. 

In  his  new  book,  “On  Growing 
1  Up,”  the  former  President  has 


“From  File  7,”  an  education  r 
and  feature  column  distrib-  > 
uted  weekly  without  charge  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  begins  its  fifth  year 
this  month.  It  now  goes  to  207 
U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  f 
receives  130  copies  for  transla-  I 
tion  and  publication  in  foreign  | 
newspapers.  The  column  is  writ-  I 
ten  by  Lynn  Poole,  director  of  K 
public  relations  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Subjects  range  from  space 
news  to  the  latest  in  medical 
research,  from  the  invention  of 
the  compass  to  the  battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea,  from  a  profile  of 
H.  L.  Mencken  to  a  research  re¬ 
port  on  humor. 
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Chronicle  Features 
Names  Riblet  Editor 
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The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  has  appointed  Carl 
Riblet  Jr.  to  head  its  syndicate 
division,  Chronicle  Features,  as 
editor. 

Mr.  Riblet  assumed  his  new 
duties  after  his  resi^ation  from 
the  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
formerly  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
— Daily  News  Syndicate,  for 
which  he  had  served  as  western 
representative  since  1957. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Scott  New- 
hall,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  who  has  guided 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate. 

Features  Are  Clianging 

“Features  are  changing,  just 
as  newspapers  are  changing,” 
said  Mr.  Newhall.  “The  C!hron- 
icles  features  are  in  step  with 
the  times.  It  was  immensely 
pleasing  to  us  that  so  many 
American  newspapers  requested 
the  right  to  reprint  so  many  of 
our  features.  That’s  why  we 
started  our  syndicate.  We  picked 
Carl  Riblet  to  expand  its  suc¬ 
cessful  beginning.” 

Chronicle  Features  Syndicate 
was  founded  in  1960  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  de  Young  Thie- 
riot  after  the  Chronicle  had 
received  requests  from  other 
American  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  for  the  right  to  use  some 
of  the  features  used  effectively 
in  the  newspaper’s  battle  for  the 
circulation  lead  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  The  syndicate  since 
has  added  some  hundreds  of 
daily  newspapers  to  its  client 
list. 

30  Years’  Experienee 

The  syndicate’s  new  editor 
brings  more  than  30  years  of 
experience  as  a  newspaperman 
to  his  new  job.  He  has  been  a 
reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph 
editor,  makeup  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  foreign  correspondent  and 
general  assignment  writer. 

Mr.  Riblet  began  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  War4kesha  (Wis.) 
Daily  Freeman.  He  went  to  the 
City  News  Bureau,  Chicago,  then 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
worked  for  12  years  for  Hearst 
ntwspapers  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 
He  wrote  day-by-day  stories  of 
the  Ethiopian  War  when  he  was 
an  English-language  writer  for 
Agence  Havas.  At  the  age  of 
26,  he  wrote  on  European  power 
politics  for  the  Washington 
(I).  C.)  Post.  He  went  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  in  1948  as  a 


Carl  Riblet  Jr. 

copy  editor,  then  became  auto 
editor  and  later  transferred  to 
the  then  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 
Riblet  has  written  for  his  syn¬ 
dicate  a  service  for  city  editors 
called  “Once- A- Week  News- 
tipper  and  Editor’s  Enterpriser.” 
He  sold  his  half  interest  in  the 
service  to  the  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate  when  he  went  to  the 
Chronicle. 

2,000  Sales  Calls 

“In  making  more  than  2,000 
sales  calls  on  Western  news¬ 
papers  since  1957,  I’ve  learned 
that  although  space  is  tight 
there  is  always  room  for  a  really 
good  feature,”  remarked  Mr. 
Riblet. 

Incidentally,  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  expects  to  offer  the  news¬ 
paper’s  new  comic  strip,  “Rom¬ 
ulus  of  Rome,”  by  Wong  and 
Cahn,  to  newspapers  nationally 
before  the  arrival  of  1963. 


Glenn  Adcox,  president  of 

Adcox  Associates,  was  operating 
head  of  Chronicle  Features  until 
recently.  He  will  continue  his 
connection  as  consultant.  He 
said  his  retirement  as  Chronicle 
Features  general  manager  will 
enable  him  to  devote  himself  to 
his  own  syndicate. 

New  offices  of  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  are  at  555 

Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

«  *  * 

Walker  Now  Sues 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Edwin  A.  Walker,  retired 
Army  major-general,  has  filed 
in  federal  court  in  Oklahoma 
City  a  new  $800,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  which  employs  Sydney  J. 
Harris,  a  syndicated  columnist.  | 

A  similar  suit  originally  j 
brought  against  the  General 

Features  Corporation,  which 
formerly  syndicated  the  Harris 
column,  was  dismissed  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Oklahoma  City. 

*  *  * 

‘HORNBLOWER’  NOVEL 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
serialize  C.  S.  Forester’s  best¬ 
selling  historical  novel,  “Hom- 
blower  and  the  Hotspur,”  be¬ 
ginning  Dec.  24. 

Like  all  of  the  Forester  nov¬ 
els  featuring  the  doughty  sea 
captain,  “Hornblower  and  Hot¬ 
spur”  quickly  landed  on  the  best 
seller  lists  and  remained  there 
for  many  weeks.  His  previous 
Hornblower  novel,  “Hornblower 
and  the  Atropos,”  ranks  as  one 
of  the  top  10  in  sales  among 
paperbacks. 

“Hornblower  and  the  Hot¬ 
spur”  will  be  offered  in  36  in- 
.stallments  with  six  original  il¬ 
lustrations. 

*  111  * 

HOW  TO  FIND  HUSBAND 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
release  for  newspaper  serializa¬ 
tion  in  10  installments  C.  C. 
Cabot’s  new  book,  “How  To  Find 
a  Husband  After  Forty,”  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  4. 


Boiwett 

t  A  warm,  •friendly,  money  making  and  job 
advice  column. 

^  An  enormous  "Pocketbook"  appeal. 

I  Solving  fhe  worries  of  readers  in  a  wholly 
neglected  field.  5-A-WEEK 

Phone  or  wire  .  .  .  collect  .  .  .  Basis 
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CITY  EDITOR  TO  PUPILS: 


Want  Exciting  Job?  Try  Being  Reporter 


“The  most  exciting,  vital  and 
rewarding  career  a  man  could 
conceive” — ^that,  to  Jack  Mohler, 
is  the  job  of  newspaper  reporter. 

Jack  Mohler,  a  veteran  of  the 
slap-dash  journalism  of  the  Bon- 
fils  and  Tammen  days  in  Denver, 
is  city  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press. 

Frederic  G.  Bonfils  of  the 
Denver  Post  once  said,  “There 
is  no  hope  for  the  satisfied  man.” 

On  this  text  Mr.  Mohler  spoke 
to  the  10th  annual  conference 
of  the  Texas  Junior  College 
Press  Association.  It’s  a  tough 
job,  this  newspaper  work,  he 
advised,  and  the  pay  is  what 
“we  sometimes  laughingly  refer 
to  as  a  living  wage,”  but  when 
it  comes  to  excitement: 

“What  can  rival  the  thrill  of 


sitting  with  pad  and  pencil  in 
the  presence  of  Carl  Sandburg, 
an  Arnold  Toynbee,  a  Harry 
Truman,  a  Marilyn  Monroe,  an 
Albert  Schweitzer,  an  Igor 
Stravinsky? 

“Or  the  nerve-tingling  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  darkened  house 
you  are  about  to  enter  with  two 
armed  detectives  contains  a  mad¬ 
man  w'ho  already  has  killed  one 
officer  and  wounded  a  second? 

“Or  the  raucous,  milling, 
smoke-filled  excitement  of  a 
political  convention,  with  all  its 
ponderous  speeches  and  ponder¬ 
ous  bores,  its  wheeling-dealing 
under-chatter,  and  its  flowery 
oratory? 

“Or  the  chilling  moments  of 
suspense  while  an  angry  mob 
makes  up  its  addled  mind 


whether  to  vent  its  spleen  in  a 
roaring,  screaming  torrent  of 
bloodshed,  or  drift  back  into  the 
darkness  from  which  it  came? 

“You  will  be  the  most  fortun¬ 
ate  of  men,  I  believe,  to  have 
experienced  these  thrilling  mo¬ 
ments,  then  record  them  so  other 
men  may  see  a  little  of  what 
you’ve  seen,  and  feel  a  little  of 
what  you’ve  felt. 

“You  will  clamber  down  into 
the  fire-blackened  hull  of  a 
burned  out  freighter.  You  will 
scale  mountains  to  the  scene  of 
a  forest  fire.  You  will  crawl  out 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  a  high 
building  to  try  and  talk  to  the 
man  who’s  planning  to  jump. 

“You  will  stand  out  in  the 
downpour,  soaked  to  the  skin,  as 
you  try  to  report  the  swirling. 


howding  damage  being  wreaked 
by  a  hurricane  Carla. 

“You  will  stand  for  hours  in 
the  boiling  sun,  listening  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
speak  to  the  multitude. 

“You  will  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  drive  through 
a  raging  blizzard  to  record  the 
rescue  of  31  school  children  and 
their  teacher  trapped  by  a  snow’- 
slide  on  a  mountain  pass. 

“You  will  work  tediously  in 
the  office,  racking  your  brains 
for  the  better  way  of  saying: 
‘This  man  lived,  died  and  was 
buried.’  You  will  listen  to  the 
whinning  complaints  of  the 
ne-er-do-w’ell  father  of  seven 
dirty  children  who  won’t  work 
and  the  county  won’t  support.” 


Reporters’  Struggle  In  Viet  Nam  Told 


Despite  remarkable  efforts 
being  made  by  reporters,  the 
United  States  is  not  getting  all 
the  facts  on  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  Francois  Sully,  News¬ 
week  correspondent  charged 
this  week. 

Mr.  Sully  is  the  sixth  re¬ 
porter  to  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  the  threat  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  all  reporters  there,  he  said. 

“Dispatches  are  delayed  or 
distort^,”  Mr.  Sully  said.  “It 
takes  eight  hours  to  get  a  cable 
through  to  New  York  from 
Saigon.  Some  times  the  govern¬ 
ment  holds  up  a  dispatch  for  as 
long  as  two  days  and  the  story 
dies.  The  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  is  only  available  a  few 
hours  a  day  and  then  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  But  there  is  no 
censorship  on  military  dis¬ 
patches. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  U.S. 
with  10,000  troops  there  is  fac¬ 
ing  an  extremely  difficult  and 
complex  job:  How  to  win  the 
war  against  the  Vietcong,  but 
also,  and  at  the  same  time,  per¬ 
suading  the  government  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh-Diem  that 
social  and  political  reforms  are 
urgently  required  to  enlist  popu¬ 
lar  support  for  the  war.  'The 
w’hole  problem  arises  because 
the  Americans  are  not  running 
the  show  in  Viet  Nam.  They 
merely  advise  and  recommend 
whenever  the  Vietnamese  are 
willing  to  listen.” 

Away  from  Saigon 

Mr.  Sully  said  correspondents 
were  trying  very  hard  to  get 
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the  story  out.  The  war  is  not 
being  reported  from  the  Saigon 
bars  but  from  the  jungle  and 
swamp  battlefields,  he  main¬ 
tained. 

“Saigon  is  a  very  pleasant 
city,  yet  reporters  leave  it  con¬ 
stantly  in  their  efforts  to  re¬ 
port  the  war,”  he  said.  “That 
means  getting  up  at  4  or  5  a.m. 
and  going  to  the  airport  to  get 
a  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  small  plane  to  Soc- 
trang,  where  the  U.S.  has  a 
large  supply  base  and  Marine 
helicopters.  Here  the  newsmen 
live  with  the  Marines. 

“Whenever  the  Marines  are 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

To  properly  present  interpre¬ 
tative  news,  the  writer  should 
be  a  well-educated  specialist 
with  personality,  integrity  and 
perspective,  says  Paul  St. 
Pierre,  associate  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Mr.  St.  Pierre  even  suggested 
to  the  members  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  recently  that  reporters  may 
some  day  assume  editorial  roles 
to  better  evaluate  what  they 
write. 

The  basic  trouble  with  factual 
reporting  is  the  tendency  to 
press  stories  into  the  same  mold 
as  the  last  one,  he  said. 

The  Sun  established  the  dead¬ 
liness  of  reporting  during  the 
War,  he  explained.  For  three 


fiying  the  troops  out  a  corre¬ 
spondent  is  permitted  to  ride 
with  about  16  of  the  native 
soldiers,  their  chickens,  and 
their  smell. 

“The  helicopters  set  us  down 
usually  in  a  rice  paddy  as  close 
to  a  raided  village  as  we  can 
get.  We  jump  out  into  water 
up  to  our  chests  and  move  the 
100  or  200  yards  into  the 
village.  Most  of  the  time  all 
we  find  left  are  old  men,  women 
and  children.” 

Mr.  Sully  has  been  reporting 
from  South  East  Asia  since 
1947.  He  joined  United  Press 
International  in  1959,  and 


days,  during  a  period  when  the 
fighting  was  over  the  same  hill, 
the  same  story  was  printed  on 
page  one.  Only  six  persons  not 
involved  in  the  test  noticed  the 
repetition. 

The  establishment  of  skilled, 
compartmented  news  editors 
might  bring  back  a  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism,  he  said. 

But  this  is  not  totally  dead, 
he  reported,  mentioning  Mrs. 
Margaret  (“Ma”)  Murray,  76, 
of  the  Lillooet  (B.C.)  Bridge 
River  News. 

Editorializing  recently  on  the 
European  Common  Market,  Mrs. 
Murray  wrote  that  Canada  “has 
been  hanging  on  to  the  mother 
country’s  teat  for  too  long,  x  x 
That’s  for  damn  sure.” 


Newsweek  in  1961.  His  ouster 
from  Viet  Nam  in  September 
caused  protests  from  both  the 
White  House  and  newspaper 
colleagues  in  Saigon,  Hong 
Kong  and  Tokyo.  In  a  final 
statement,  a  Vietnamese  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
of  Mr.  Sully’s  reporting: 

“We  cannot  bear  humiliation 
— never.” 

French  National 

Mr.  Sully,  35,  is  a  French 
National,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  underground  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  World  War  II.  He 
received  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
leg  during  the  liberation  of 
Paris  on  his  17th  birthday. 
After  the  liberation,  he  join^ 
the  French  army,  fought  in 
Germany,  then  volunteered  for 
the  French  Expeditionary 
Forces,  Far  East,  and  arrived 
in  Saigon  as  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
rendered. 

Discharged  in  Saigon,  Mr. 
Sully  tried  his  hand  first  as  a 
tea  planter.  He  failed  when,  at¬ 
tempting  to  clear  underbrush 
he  burned  his  tea  plants  as  well. 
His  efforts  to  be  a  rancher 
were  no  more  rewarding. 
Panthers  ate  his  sheep.  He 
turned  to  journalism  in  1947 
and  covered  the  Communist  ad¬ 
vances  which  culminated  in  the 
fall  of  Dienbienphu. 

During  these  battles,  Mr. 
Sully  said,  he  developed  his 
theory  on  war  reporting:  “Ask 
the  privates  how  the  war  is 
going,  then  the  generals.” 
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Vancouver  Editor  Favors 
More  Personal  Journalism 


(I 


Lyle  Wilson  Looks  Back 
At  His  Washington  File 


Bv  Gerrv  Van  <ler  H»‘uvel 


Washington 

Lyle  Wilson  speaks  softly, 
even  against  the  cacophony  of 
teleprinters,  typewriters  and 
telephones.  After  40  years  with 
United  Press  International  he 
was  sitting  back  in  the  deep 
leather  chair  in  his  office  and 
reminiscing  at  the  request  of 
E&P. 

“Early  set-backs?  I  still  have 
them!  But  piy  greatest  single- 
handed  achievement  was  to 
settle  the  French  war  debt.  It 
was  during  the  Coolidge  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1924.  The 
French  Foreign  Minister,  Cail- 
laux,  had  been  huddled  at  the 
Treasury  Department  with  the 
American  Debt  Commission. 

The  Commission  wouldn’t  tell 
us  anything  so  all  the  reporters 
went  over  to  the  French  Em¬ 
bassy. 

“I  was  new  in  Washington. 

I  had  been  sent  down  from  New 
York  because  Ray  Clapper  and 
others  in  the  bureau  were  ill. 

Double  Talk 

“Anyway,  I  went  along  to  the 
French  Embassy  and  Caillaux 
came  out  and  talked  to  us.  I 
listened  carefully  and  I  thought 
he  said  they  had  settled  and 
were  going  to  pay. 

“I  went  back  and  dictated  a 
flamboyant  piece — billions  were 
involv^.  It  was  very  exclusive 
— no  one  else  had  it. 

“I  was  in  plenty  of  hot  w’ater. 

No  one  else  heard  what  I  had. 

“Caillaux  had  spoken  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  I  didn’t  see  how  I  had 
misunderstood.  I  decided  I  had 
been  duped,  that  there  had  been 
double  talk. 

“Well,  I  did  what  any  young 
American  reporter  would  have 
done  w’hen  he  thought  he  had 
been  taken  in  by  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  went  to  see  Senator 
Borah.  The  Senator  sympa¬ 
thized.  He  thought  probably 
there  had  been  double  talk  and 
I  had  been  duped  but  there 
wasn’t  anything  he  or  I  could 
do  about  it.  VVell  things  like 
that  have  been  happening  ever 
since.” 

They  aren’t  nearly  so  notice¬ 
able  anymore.  In  fact,  of  the 
300  friends  and  colleagues  who 
gathered  at  the  National  Press 
Club  last  week  to  honor  the 
UPI  Vicepresident  on  his  40th 
annivei-sary  with  the  news 
sendee  few  were  aware  that 
he’d  ever  had  any  setbacks. 

Some  of  the  veterans  knew 
of  his  differences  with  President 
Koosevelt. 
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“Roosevelt  should  have  been 
too  busy  to  be  mad  at  me,”  Mr. 
Wilson  reflected,  “but  he  was 
— most  of  the  time. 

“For  instance,  there  was  the 
UP  story  on  the  Senate’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Roosevelt’s  bid  for  a  new 
neutrality  policy.  Our  story 
said  there  was  a  real  rift  be- 
tw'een  Roosevelt  who  wanted  to 
send  a  blistering  message  to  the 
Senate  and  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  who  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  more  diplo¬ 
matic  fashion.  The  story  made 
Roosevelt  angrier  than  he  al¬ 
ready  was  and  he  wanted  us  to 
kill  it. 

Incident  Hitli  FDK 

“Steve  Early  was  a  friend  of 
mine  and  he  told  me  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was 
there  for  45  minutes  and  the 
President  alternated  between 
hot  and  cold.  One  moment  he 
was  friendly  and  cajoling  and 
I  was  ‘Lyle’  and  the  next  he’d 
fix  me  with  a  cold  eye  and  I 
was  ‘Wilson.’  I  was  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  and 
Steve  Early  was  sitting  there 
laughing. 

“Finally  the  President  said, 
‘It  wouldn’t  be  very  dignified 
for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  feud  with  the 
United  Press.’  I  said,  ‘No,  it 
wouldn’t,  Mr.  President.’ 

“  ‘But,’  he  went  on,  ‘if  I  had 
a  feud  with  UP  it  wouldn’t  hurt 
me  but  it  would  hurt  UP  and  it 
would  hurt  you.’ 

“I  said,  ‘that’s  right,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  hurt  UP 
and  it  would  hurt  me,  but  what 
would  hurt  us  even  more  is  if 
word  got  around  that  you  said 
to  kill  a  story  and  we  did  it.’  ” 

After  it  was  all  over  did  he 
feel  he  had  won  a  victory? 


“You  never  feel  good  after  a 
row  with  the  President,”  the 
veteran  reporter  said  candidly. 
“You  feel  like  you  had  been 
shot  at  and  hit  by  a  16  inch 
gfun.  But  when  they  want  you 
to  kill  a  story  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  tell  them  to  go 
to  hell.” 

Of  his  40  years  of  reporting 
Mr.  Wilson  thinks  his  best 
story,  the  one  he  did  the  best 
on  consistently,  was  reporting 
the  stock  market  investigation 
in  the  early  1930’s. 

“The  investigation  went  on 
for  18  months,”  he  said,  “and 
it  was  a  page  one  story  every 
day  and  it  was  all  happening 
right  there  in  that  Committee 
room.” 

• 

O’Dwyer  on  Ad  Beat 

Jack  O’Dwyer,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  J oumal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  business  and  finance  staff, 
will  take  over  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  news  column.  Joan 
Hanauer,  who  has  conducted  the 
column  since  June  of  1961,  will 
devote  herself  to  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

In  New  Zealand 

A  story  in  E&P  (Aug.  18, 
page  52)  about  a  newspaper 
merger  incorrectly  placed  New 
Plymouth  in  Australia.  It’s  in 
New  Zealand. 


Gene  Howe  Elected 
To  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  election  of  Gene  Howe  to 
the  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  was  announced  Oct.  6  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  Edi¬ 
tors’  Day. 

Mr.  Howe,  son  of  E.  W.  (Ed) 
Howe,  succeeded  his  father  as 
publish  3r  of  the  Atchinson  Globe 
in  1911  and  wa^  publisher  of  the 
Globe  until  1951.  In  1924  he 
founded  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe  and  was  publisher  of  the 
Globe  until  his  death  in  1952. 

Gene  Howe  was  bom  in  Atchi¬ 
son  in  1886.  After  quitting  high 
school,  he  went  to  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  where  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  several  years  before 
returning  to  assist  his  father  on 
the  Atchison  Globe  in  1908.  In 
December,  1911,  his  father  told 
Gene  that  “I’ll  give  you  a  shade 
over  half  the  paper,  if  you’ll  go 
out  and  raise  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  other  half  by  Monday 
morning.”  By  9  o’clock  Monday 
morning  Gene  had  raised  a  sum 
well  into  five  figures  and,  at  the 
age  of  25,  became  publisher  of 
the  Globe. 

Gene  Howe’s  credo,  “A  news¬ 
paper  may  be  forgiven  for  lack 
of  wisdom  but  never  for  lack  of 
courage,”  is  engraved  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
News  plant. 
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Women  Like 
Working  on 
Newspapers 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Newspaperw'omen  are  happy 
with  their  jobs  on  Ohio  dailies 
and  weeklies  despite  the  “dou¬ 
ble  standard”  in  salaries. 

“I  love  my  job”  is  the  theme 
— with  variations — expressed  by 
75  Ohio  Xewspaperw’omen’s  As¬ 
sociation  members  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  vicepresident,  Mrs. 
Lee  Z.  Steele,  Toledo  Blade. 

One  member  said  frankly  she 
despised  her  job  because  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  so  many  routine  assi^- 
ments  and  there  was  “no  time 
to  write  features.” 

But  the  group  attitude  seemed 
to  be  summed  up  in  this  com¬ 
ment:  “Newspaper  work  is,  in 
spite  of  its  limitations  and  frus¬ 
trations,  the  most  vital,  exciting 
business  there  is.” 

The  survey  group  also  believes 
that  opportunities  for  women 
are  better  than  ever  on  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  number  suggested 
that  neophytes  prepare  them¬ 
selves  with  a  specialty  such  as 
home  economics,  education,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  the  fine  arts. 

I,englh  of  Employment 

Most  of  the  76  respondents 
are  employed  on  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  few  are  now  in  public 
relations;  one  said  she  had  just 
left  a  newspaper  job  after  five 
years,  to  become  a  mother,  and 
two  are  retired. 

There  are  170  ONWA  mem¬ 
bers,  all  of  whom  had  at  least 
one  year’s  experience  on  an 
Ohio  newspaper  to  qualify  for 
membership  when  they  joined. 

The  surv’ey  showed  that  55 
women,  more  than  two-thirds 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaire, 
have  been  with  their  present 
employer  at  least  five  years. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
27  with  the  same  employer  be¬ 
tween  5  and  10  years;  10  from 
10-15  years;  7,  15-20  years;  6, 
from  20-25  years;  4,  from  30-40 
years.  One  member  founded  a 
weekly  42  years  ago  with  her 
husband  and  is  still  active  in 
the  paper’s  affairs  which  her 
son  edits. 

Of  the  remaining  21,  there 
are  11  who  have  been  at  tbeir 
present  job  1-3  years,  and  10 
have  been  employed  3-5  years 
at  tbe  .same  place. 

In  the  survey  group,  the  job 
titles  were  as  follows:  staff 
writer,  31;  women’s  editors,  15; 
society  editor,  4;  state  editor,  2; 
editor  of  a  daily  (including  one 
publishing  firm  president)  2; 
weekly  editor,  3;  daily  colum- 
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nist,  4;  writer-photographer,  3; 
farm  editor,  2 ;  education  editor, 
2;  correspondent  (fulltime)  2, 
and  1  each:  executive  editor, 
television  editor,  food  editor, 
public  affairs  editor  and  city  ed¬ 
itor. 

The  women  on  cityside — ad¬ 
mittedly  in  the  minority — are 
covering  politics,  education,  lo¬ 
cal  government,  churches, 
schools,  aviation,  urban  affairs, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  police. 


Brooklyn’s  New 
Eagle  Appears 
As  Offset  Daily 

A  new  Brooklyn  Eagle  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  borough  of  New 
York  City  Oct.  15  as  a 
standard  -  sized,  nine  -  column, 
cold-type  six-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  priced  at  5c.  First  day’s 
press  run  was  approximately 
50,000,  the  management  said. 

It  is  being  published  by  tbe 
Newspaper  Consolidated  Corp., 
owner  of  the  name,  goodwill  and 
library  of  tbe  original  Eagle, 
founded  Oct.  26,  1841.  In 

partnership  with  Robert  W. 
Farrell  is  Philip  Encisco,  who 
has  also  announced  plans  for  a 
new  daily  newspaper,  the  Long 
Island  Times,  to  be  published 
in  Lynbrook,  starting  March  15. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  has 
confirmed  that  Mr.  Encisco  has 
ordered  a  $315,000  eight-unit 
two-folder  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press.  The  Eagle  is  contracting 
for  its  offset  printing  outside, 
but  sets  its  type  on  Varitypers, 
Justowriters  and  Headliners  it 
has  purchased  and  set  up  in 
the  leased  space  occupied  by  the 
paper  in  the  Long  Island  His¬ 
torical  Society  Building  at  130 
Pierpont  St.  Edward  R.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  former  night  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  is  the  editor. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to 
publication,  Tim  Spellman,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  had  telephone 
solicitors  selling  10-week  sub¬ 
scriptions  mail-delivered  at  $3. 
Sales  were  described  as  “highly 
satisfactory.”  Mr.  Spellman  was 
for  20  years  associated  with  the 
old  Eagle  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  It  quit  publication  in 
19.55. 

Robert  Stearns,  most  recently 
with  the  New  York  News,  is 
news  editor.  He,  with  Van 
Kardisch,  city  editor,  has  as¬ 


sembled  a  city  staff  of  14.  Mr. 
Kardisch  was  formerly  a  news 
writer  and  editor  of  Hearst 
Metrotone  News,  and  before 
that  photo  editor  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Times  and  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  and  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  Ralph  Bonjomo,  who 
has  been  publishing  his  own 
sports  weekly  in  Brooklyn,  is 
sports  editor.  On  his  staff  is 
Jack  Mahon,  a  former  INS 
sports  reporter. 

Casey  Gottesman  is  classified 
advertising  manager.  She  was 
most  recently  on  the  New  York 
Post. 

The  first  issue  had  one  page 
of  classified.  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn  department  store,  had  | 
the  full  back  page  of  the  12- 
page  opening  number.  Subse-  '■ 
quent  issues  had  eight  pages. 

Kaltenl)om  Column 

One  of  the  new  paper’s  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  column  of  comment 
by  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Eagle  years  ago. 

Mr.  Farrell,  a  Brooklynite, 
has  made  it  his  business  to  try 
to  revive  the  Eagle.  He  is  a 
lawyer  and  at  one  time  pub- 
li.sher  of  a  group  of  magazines. 
When  the  old  Eagle  went  out  of 
business  he  was  writing  a 
column  for  it. 

In  October  1960  he  brought 
out  the  Eagle  as  a  weekly.  It  | 
ran  for  five  issues.  Mr.  Farrel  P 
.sold  his  interest  in  the  weekly  I 
for  $25,000  and  then  bought  it  | 
back.  I 

Mr.  Encisco  is  a  Long  Island  | 
business  man,  interested  in  | 
politics  and  civic  affairs.  f 

•  I 

Brooklyn  Coverage  | 

Wins  Bank’s  Awards 

Manbattan-based  newspapers 
will  receive  awards  Oct.  23  for 
their  broad  coverage  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  news  and  for  contributing  to  j 
the  betterment  of  that  populous 
borough. 

Judges  in  the  annual  journal¬ 
istic  achievement  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Equitable 
Savings  &  Loan  Association 
voted  five  awards  to  the  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  Those  cited 
were:  Michael  Stem,  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  edition ;  Roger 
Higgins,  photographer;  Owen 
Fitzgerald,  political  writer; 
Jimmy  Murphy,  sports  report¬ 
ing;  and  Jacob  Jacowitz,  school 
editor. 

Other  recipients  of  awards 
will  be:  Harold  Harris,  Joumal- 
Ameriean  photographer;  Robert 
S.  Bird  and  Samuel  Rutenstein, 
Herald  Tribune;  Neal  Ashby 
and  Kenneth  Rosenberg,  Mirror; 
John  W.  Newton,  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican;  Michael  O’Brien,  Daily 
News;  and  El  Diario  de  Nueva 
York. 


Previous  Jobs 

In  the  catalogue  of  previous 
experience,  the  survey  group  dis¬ 
played  versatility.  The  women 
have  worked  at  such  jobs  as 
managing  an  ice  and  coal  busi¬ 
ness  ;  apparel  buyer,  clerk,  book¬ 
keeper,  teacher,  university  in¬ 
structor,  purchasing  agent  for 
a  large  cement  firm,  secretary, 
and  social  work. 

One  member  said  she  enjoyed 
her  previous  jobs:  as  a  New 
York  State  lobbyist,  university 
instructor,  and  administrator  of 
a  fully-staffed  psychiatric  clinic. 
“But  I  prefer  newspaper  work 
for  its  variety.” 

Almost  every  one  of  the  76 
women  believes  that  pay  inequi¬ 
ties  exist  on  newspapers,  com¬ 
pared  with  salaries  and  merit 
increases  to  men. 

“I  feel  I’m  worth  as  much  as 
the  sports  editor,”  said  a  woman 
editor.  Other  replies  were  along 
the  same  theme. 

The  survey  results  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ONWA  members 
at  tbeir  annual  convention  Oct. 
19,  20,  and  21  in  Akron. 

• 

Ill  Museum  Job 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

William  S.  Bittner,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  taken  a  job  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society.  His  offices 
will  be  in  the  Ohio  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Columbus. 


ALMA  WINNERS — Shown  with  their  "Alma"  trophies  for  outstandin9 
journalism  in  home  laundry  education  are:  Left  to  right — Reneta  Smith, 

San  Antonio  Express-News;  Virginia  Greer,  Mobile  Press  Register; 

Mary  Brandvig,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot;  Geneva  Newell,  Columbia  Basin 
News;  and  Kay  Savey,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  awards  are  given  by 
the  American  Home  Laundry  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Seattle,  Wash. 

Century  21  —  the  Seattle 
World’s  Fair — closes  Oct.  21 
with  an  enviable  profit  and  a 
claim  to  something  of  a  record 
in  publicity. 

Robert  C.  Hayes,  press  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  believes  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  columns  of  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  features,  etc.  devoted  to 
the  exposition  would  exceed  the 
coverage  given  to  the  space  race. 
Congress  and  international 
crises. 

More  than  7,500  news  men 
and  women  from  the  United 
States  and  49  foreign  nations 
were  accredited  to  cover  the 
Fair — which  in  itself  is  some 
sort  of  record. 

Jay  Rockey,  former  news- 
pajierman.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  staffer  and  one-time 
Alcoa  public  relations  executive, 
was  the  Fair’s  public  relations 
director. 

Sitting  at  Mr.  Rockey’s  right 
hand  throughout  the  Fair  and 
for  a  year  before  it  opened  was 
Bill  J.  McFarland  as  informa¬ 
tion  manager.  An  11-year  veter¬ 
an  of  UPI,  Mr.  McFarland 
supervised  world-wide  publicity 
activities  including  press  rela¬ 
tions,  the  newsroom,  magazine 
coordination  and  photo  labora¬ 
tory. 

Even  before  the  World’s  Fair 
opened  April  21,  Mr.  McFarland 
converted  most  of  the  publicity 
.staff  into  a  newsroom  organiza¬ 
tion.  Day  and  night  news  desks 
were  established  and  staff  writ¬ 
ers  assigned  to  cover  every  ma¬ 
jor  Fair  event.  Teleprinter  cir¬ 
cuits  linked  the  newsroom  with 
AP  and  UPI  bureaus  and 
through  them  Seattle’s  two 
dailies,  the  Times  and  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  newsroom  concept  proved 
itself  dramatically  on  opening 
day  when  one  plane  in  an  Air 
Force  fly-over  lost  control, 
plunged  into  a  suburban  home, 
set  it  afire  and  killed  two  occu- 
jiants.  The  pilot  bailed  out  over 
l.ake  Washington.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  most  of  the  1,500  visiting 
news  men  and  women  were  cor¬ 
ralled  inside  a  deep-water  moat 
surrounding  the  stadium  floor 
and  could  not  have  gotten  out 
even  if  they  had  known  about 
the  crash. 

With  professional  skill,  the 
new’sroom  staff  covered  all  mili¬ 
tary,  police,  fire,  coroner  and 
hospital  sources  and  had  the  full 
.story  on  the  tragedy  on  the 
wires  before  most  of  the  visiting 
press  was  aware  what  had 
happened.  It  put  the  World 


Fair’s  opening  on  Page  One  of 
most  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

A  bright  spot  in  the  publicity 
program  was  the  corps  of  young 
press  assistants  —  university 
journalism  seniors  and  recent 
graduates — who  were  detailed  to 
guide  visiting  press,  by-pass 
wmiting  queues  outside  major 
exhibits,  and  be  generally  help¬ 
ful  to  media  representatives. 
They  earned  “rave  notices’’  for 
their  intelligent  cooperation. 

A  visitors’  press  room  also 
was  established  with  type¬ 
writers,  telephones,  press  kits, 
photo  files  and  other  facilities. 

“Pictorially,”  said  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land,  “the  Seattle  World’s  Fair 
has  been  one  of  the  most-used 
stories  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  especially  in 
color.” 

The  600-foot  Space  Needle 
with  its  revolving  restaurant 
easily  topped  all  other  attrac¬ 
tions  in  photo  interest.  The 
publicity  department’s  photo  sec¬ 
tion  alone  utilized  more  than 
18,000  negatives  and  6,000  color 
transparencies  of  the  Fair. 

The  Fair’s  key  publicity 
personnel  included  Joseph  H. 
Knefler  and  Jack  Sullivan,  news 
editors;  Mrs.  Anne  Swensson, 
magazine  coordinator;  Cy  Noe, 
special  events  news;  Dick  Har¬ 
ris,  photo  chief;  and  Robert  C. 
Hayes,  press  relations  officer. 
The  press  assistants  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  G.  P.  Boyker. 

Staff  writers  all  had  success¬ 
ful  news  backgrounds.  These  in¬ 
cluded  John  M.  Wilkins,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian;  Richard  H.  Stephens,  ex- 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Jeff 
Davis,  Los  Angeles  Mirror; 
Richard  C.  Anderson,  UPI  and 
Seattle  public  relations;  Ray 
Powers,  free-lance  writer  and 
Hollywood  motion  picture  agent; 
Fraser  McMinn,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  and  Jim  Hubbart, 
AP  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

An  important  aide  in  con¬ 
tacting  national  publications 
and  sparking  ideas  was  Harry 
Carlson,  president  of  General 
Public  Relations,  New  York 
City,  whose  firm  was  retained 
as  consultant  to  the  Fair. 

• 

Wins  Scholarship 

Utica,  N  .Y. 

Tom  Knight,  a  first-year 
reporter  with  the  Utica  Daily 
Press,  has  received  a  $400 
scholarship  from  the  John  W. 
Hill  Foundation.  He  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Utica  College  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 
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MORE  THAN  FAIR  job  of  pub- 
licizing  the  Seattle  World's  Fair 
was  accomplished  by  Robert  C. 
Hayes,  left,  press  relations  officer, 
and  Bill  J.  McFarland,  informa¬ 
tion  manager,  and  their  staffs. 


Change  to  Wider 
Fonts  Next  Year 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  by  users  of  tape,  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  will  adopt 
a  new  column-width  standard  on 
TTS  circuits  beginning  Oct,  13, 
1963, 

The  new  standard  will  produce 
a  column  of  11  or  1114  picas 
with  fonts  having  a  lower  case 
alphabet  length  of  118.1.  The 
change  is  designed  to  make  type 
more  legible. 

A>’PA  Role 

The  change  was  initiated  by 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
several  months  ago.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  recently 
and  the  wire  services  agreed  to 
make  the  change,  affecting  body 
type  transmission  only.  The 
agate  standard  will  be  un¬ 
changed. 

An  ANPA  poll  showed  more 
than  three-fourths  of  both  users 
and  non-users  of  tape  in  favor 
of  the  new  standard.  A  poll 
among  AP  members  showed 
53.6%  of  users  for  the  change 
and  82.8%  of  non-users  for  it — 
a  62%  average.  UPI  clients 
voted  66%  among  users,  81% 
among  monitor  users;  an  aver¬ 
age  of  69%  in  favor. 

The  ANPA  laboratory  has 
been  running  tests  which  indi¬ 
cate  many  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  install  indenture  devices 
on  typesetting  machines  so  that 
present  matrices  may  be  used. 

Manufacturers  have  indicated 
there  will  be  no  problem  in 
supplying  new  fonts. 


Daily  Saves 
Barber  from 
Legal  Clip 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

When  the  right  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  citizen  to  operate  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  as  many  hours  a  day  as 
he  is  willing  tb  work  was  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed  by  the  City  of 
Long  Branch,  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  challenged  the  move  edi¬ 
torially.  Then,  the  newspaper 
went  to  the  aid  of  an  embattled 
barber  with  a  fund  drive  to  help 
him  fight  the  ruling. 

The  first  move  resulted  in  a 
change  of  policy  by  Long 
Branch.  The  second,  started  with 
an  initial  contribution  by  the 
Press  of  $50,  was  instrumental 
in  raising  more  than  $500  for 
legal  fees  for  Fred  Errico. 

The  controversy  started  when 
the  Long  Branch  City  Council 
set  the  days  (Wednesday,  Sun¬ 
days,  holidays)  that  a  barber¬ 
shop  had  to  be  closed,  and  regu¬ 
late  the  hours  (8:30  a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.)  that  such  businesses 
could  be  open. 

The  newspaper  criticized  the 
ordinance  as  going  far  beyond 
a  municipality’s  function  to 
regulate  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  business. 

Mr.  Errico  was  arrested  for 
violating  the  ordinance  and  was 
fined  $25.  He  filed  suit  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Court  and  Super¬ 
ior  Court  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance.  He  lost  both  law 
suits. 

A  decision  was  made  to  appeal 
and  the  Press  started  the  Press- 
Errico  Freedom  Fund. 

The  Long  Branch  City  Council 
reversed  itself  and  permitted 
barbershops  to  remain  open  on 
Wednesdays  and  liberalized 
working  hours. 

• 

130,000  Language 

Records  Sold  in  Year 

Houston,  Tex. 

More  than  130,000  Learn-A- 
Language  records  have  been 
bought  from  the  Houston  Post 
during  one  year. 

The  records  are  offered  to 
readers  for  $1  and  seven  coupons 
published  daily  on  the  first  page 
of  the  classifi^  want  ad  section. 
A  free  bonus  coupon  appears 
each  Sunday  on  Page  One. 

Most  popular  in  the  language 
series  is  Spanish.  Of  the  total 
sold,  more  than  58,000  have  been 
Spanish,  24,000  (German,  9,000 
Russian  and  6,000  Italian.  Trail¬ 
ing  are  the  Hebrew  records,  of 
which  about  2,600  have  been 
sold,  and  English  (for  Spanish 
speaking  people),  around  2,000. 
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Storm  Stops 
3  Papers 
In  Northwest 

Portland,  Ore. 

Oregon  newspapers  came 
through  the  unprecedented  wind 
storm  of  Oct.  12-13  in  pood  shape 
and  with  a  fine  record  for  havinp 
covered  the  tap  end  of  Typhoon 
Frieda  as  it  turned  much  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  into  a  “dis¬ 
aster  area.” 

The  storm  took  two  dozen 
lives  and  caused  damape  esti¬ 
mated  at  $170  million.  Two  daily 
newspapers  here  and  one  in 
British  Columbia  missed  editions 
lx>cause  of  the  loss  of  power. 

The  Portlavd  Daily  Reporter 
staff  amassed  pictures  and 
stories  on  the  storm,  but  power 
was  not  restored  to  the  plant 
until  late  Saturday  and  the 
paper  missed  all  its  deadlines. 

Power  outapes  blacked  out  the 
plant  of  the  Antorin  Daily 
Antoriayi,  but  the  staff  put  out 
a  four-pape  mimeopraphed 
paper  which  sold  7,200  copies — 
1,000  more  than  the  Astorian’s 
normal  circulation. 

Power  to  the  Oregonian-Jour- 
nal  buildinp  where  both  UPI 
and  AP  have  their  bureaus,  was 
blacked  out  for  45  minutes. 
Staffers  worked  with  flashliphts. 

The  semi-weekly  Hillsboro 
Argus,  usinp  its  new  web  offset 
press,  added  six  papes  to  its 
Monday  editions — four  of  them 
full  picture  papes — to  produce 
one  of  the  outstandinp  pictorial 
editions  noted  in  Orepon. 

Rare  Sunday  Edition 

The  Columbian  at  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C.  missed  its  first 
on-date  issue  since  the  fire  of 
1860.  A  staff  of  over  100  waited 
all  Saturday  for  power,  then 
the  19,600  daily  decided  to  issue 
a  Sunday  “Storm  Edition.”  A 
Sunday  paper  in  itself  is  a 
rarity  in  western  Canada. 

An  AP  reporter  from  the 
Seattle  bureau,  Sally  Ryan,  was 
in  Eupene,  120  miles  south  of 
Portland,  on  a  weekend  trip. 
She  reported  in  to  the  Eugene- 
Register-Guard  office  and  han¬ 
dled  much  of  the  AP  coverape 
from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Some  of  the  AP  report  from 
the  Southern  Orepon  Coast  came 
via  a  radio  hookup  set  up  by 
Traffic  Bureau  Chief  Don 
Bunker.  He  was  able  to  contact 
a  mobile  unit  in  Gold  Beach, 
where  phones  were  knocked  out. 
But  the  AP  was  unable  to  use 
radio  help  durinp  the  Friday 
nipht  blow.  Mr.  Bunker’s  tele¬ 
phone  was  out  of  order. 
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UPI  Orepon  Manaper  Willard 
Eberhart  said  his  correspondents 
used  police  radio  to  pather  de¬ 
tails  from  outlyinp  areas. 

John  Guernsey  and  Dave  Fal¬ 
coner  of  the  Oreponian  were  in 
Port  Oxford,  finishinp  up  work 
on  the  previous  day’s  storm 
when  the  new  hurricane  moved 
in. 

They  worked  their  way  back 
up  the  coast. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  at 
Salem  held  both  day  and  nipht 
news  crews  and  pressed  into 
service  a  hiph  school  correspond¬ 
ent  who  came  in  at  the  start  of 
the  storm. 

The  Capital  Journal  called 
out  all  its  staff,  includinp  sports 
writers,  to  cover  the  storm.  An 
Idaho  newsman  walked  in  at  the 
start  of  the  storm  lookinp  for  a 
job.  A  half  hour  later  he  was  at 
work  on  rewrite. 

A  Capital  Journal  reporter. 
Gene  Maudlin,  returninp  from  a 
survey  of  damape  at  the  coast 
from  an  earlier  blow,  was  on  a 
hiphway  in  the  midst  of  the 
Coast  Ranpe  forests  when  the 
wind  whistled  in. 

He  and  300  other  motorists 
were  stalled  for  hours  until 
road  crews  could  chop  throuph 
the  downed  trees  to  open  the 
hiphway. 

• 

Hampton  Heads 
Columbia  Papers 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  M.  Blalock  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
State-Record  Co.  here,  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspapers,  the  morninp 
State  and  the  afternoon  Colum¬ 
bia  Record. 

Also  durinp  the  annual  meet- 
inps,  Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  pen- 
eral  manaper,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer;  Frank 
Hampton,  vicepresident ;  and 
John  F.  McGee,  secretary. 

Mr.  Blalock  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1937  when  he  came  to 
Columbia  as  peneral  manaper. 
Previously,  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  manapement  of  the 
Spartanburp,  S.  C.  newspapers 
when  the  company  owned  those 
publications. 

Ambrose  Hampton  is  a  prad- 
uate  of  The  Citadel  and  for 
many  years  was  a  civil  enpineer 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  He  joined  the  State- 
Record  Co.  in  1955. 

Frank  Hampton,  a  brother  of 
the  president,  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Columbia  news¬ 
papers  since  1926,  and  has 
.served  three  terms  in  the  S.  C. 
General  As.sembly. 

Mr.  McGee  came  to  the  com¬ 
pany  last  April  from  the 
Charleston,  S.  C.  newspapers. 
He  is  assistant  general  manaper. 


Herald  Tribune 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


chief  plans  to  devote  more  time 
to  editorial  planning  than  he 
has  previously.  With  James  G. 
Bellows  as  managing  editor,  and 
Richard  Wald,  formerly  of  our 
London  bureau,  succeeding  Free¬ 
man  Fulbright  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  on  national  news,  our  news 
staff  is  complete.” 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the 
present  five-year  plan  priority 
had  been  given  to  the  daily 
newspaper,  but  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  has  had  a  major  share  of 
management’s  attention  of  the 
past  year  or  so.  He  noted  that 
the  daily  had  been  paining  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  but  that 
the  Sunday  paper,  in  common 
with  other  New  York  Sunday 
papers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Times,  had  been  declining  in 
circulation.  The  Sunday  trend 
is  now  being  reversed  at  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  first  major  change  in  the 
Sunday  paper  was  made  last 
January,  when  the  business 
news  section  was  grreatly  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved.  Through¬ 
out  last  year  most  of  the  other 
Sunday  sections  have  also  been 
revamped.  Most  recently  new 
women’s  papes  were  introduced 
in  the  main  news  section  under 
Eugenia  Sheppard’s  direction. 
Reader  and  advertiser  response 
has  exceeded  our  expectations, 
Mr.  MacDonald  said. 

On  Oct.  21,  the  locally  edited 
Sunday  magazine.  Today’s 
Living,  becomes  the  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  Magazine.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  magazine  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  women 
and  the  home.  Now  it  will  in¬ 
clude  men’s  interests.  The  edi¬ 
torial  focus  will  be  on  New 
York,  under  the  editorial  di¬ 
rection  of  Robert  Albert. 

Seclion  lo  Be  Added 

On  Sunday  Oct.  28,  a  Brook¬ 
lyn-Long  Island  section  will  be 
added  to  the  Sunday  paper.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  distributed 
only  in  the  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  area.  In  it  stories  of 
interest  to  Long  Islanders  will 
be  covered  in  depth,  and  there 
will  be  reader-servce  features 
of  interest  to  the  area.  It  will 
have  its  own  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staffs. 

One  other  recent  change  on 
the  newspaper  has  been  to 
separate  the  art  department, 
which  previously  served  from 
one  location  the  two  interests  of 
promotion  and  editorial.  The 
promotion  department  remains 
on  the  sixth  floor  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Lawliss,  director 
of  public  relations,  while  Ben 
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On  the  Move — Wes  Gallagher, 
new  general  manager  of  AP,  is 
pictured  when  he  was  a  reporter, 
making  a  dash  to  a  telephone  with 
the  verdict  at  the  Nuremberg  War 
Crime  Trials. 

Price,  picture  editor,  has  charge 
of  the  editorial  art  department 
moved  to  the  fifth  floor  city 
i-oom  and  joined  with  the  photo 
retouchers. 

Roy  Newbom,  who  returned 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  from  the  New 
York  Post  six  months  ago,  has 
been  particularly  concerned 
with  buildinp  up  suburban  cir¬ 
culation.  For  the  first  time  the 
daily  suburban  has  passed  city 
circulation.  Goals  set  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  home  delivery  in  the 
suburbs  have  justifi^  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  seven  suburban 
offices  with  their  total  of  some 
60  telephone  solicitors. 

Mr.  Newbom  is  also  strength¬ 
ening  the  school  department.  A 
special  printing  of  the  Sunday 
Forum  section,  designed  for  the 
schools,  is  being  distributed 
weekly  in  quantities  of  50,000. 
Abraham  Lass,  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  school  and 
college  activities  has  joined  the 
HT  to  help  strengthen  the 
paper’s  school  program. 

Being  continued  is  the  $1,- 
000,000  a  year  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  newspaper, 
handled  by  Papert,  Koenig, 
Lois,  Inc. 


William  Gray  Dies 

William  P.  Gray,  53,  editor  of 
the  international  ^itions  of  Life 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
died  Oct.  14  of  heart  disease.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
in  his  native  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  turned  to  magazine 
writing  after  being  a  reporter 
and  editor  on  Portland  news¬ 
papers.  He  served  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Time  and  Life. 
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Gallagher  Aims 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Mr.  Marlow,  he  said,  was  a 
veteran  Washington  reporter  in 
his  50s  when  he  decided  to  be¬ 
come  an  authority  on  covering 
the  Supreme  Court. 

“Jim  bought  and  read  over  a 
hundred  books  on  the  court  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  beat,” 
Mr.  Gallagher  said. 

It  takes  that  spirit  and  inter¬ 
est,  Mr.  Gallagher  thinks,  to  en¬ 
able  a  reporter  to  write  about  a 
complex  event  in  such  a  way 
that  a  reader  won’t  stop  after 
each  paragraph  and  ask  himself 
'  why  he’s  bothering  to  read  the 
story. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  team  reporting  sys¬ 
tem — sending  an  expert  with 
the  spot  news  legmen — and  he 
plans  to  do  more  of  it. 

In  his  first  message  to  the 
staff  as  general  manager,  Mr. 
Gallagher  stated:  “I  can  think 
of  no  era  in  history  which  offers 
greater  challenge,  more  de¬ 
mands  and  more  excitement  to 
the  newsman.” 

He  is  the  fifth  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP  in  62  years — Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  Kent  Cooper,  Frank 
Starzel,  Wes  Gallagher  —  and 
all  came  up  with  reportorial 
experience. 

Mr.  Cooper — KC — hale  and 
hearty  at  82,  paid  a  surprise 
visit  from  his  Florida  home  to 
the  board  meeting  last  week  to 
congratulate  the  new  general 
manager  who  was  one  of  his 
star  reporters  during  World 
War  II. 

• 

Press  Club  Opens 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ray  Dantzler,  news  editor  of 
Station  WFGA-TV,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  News  Club,  which  has  club- 
rooms  on  the  14th  floor  of  the 
f  G(*orge  Washington  Hotel  here. 
New  vicepresidents  are  Layton 
Dinning,  Associated  Press; 
William  Gober,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications;  Joe  Caldwell,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal;  William  Dans- 
by,  WFGA-tv,  and  William 
Raker,  Station  WJAX.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Boating 
Year  Round  Magazine,  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  Foster  Marshall,  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union,  treasurer. 

• 

Files  Saved  in  Fire 

Minneapolis 

The  nearly  empty  offices  of 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Herald, 
I  which  suspended  publication 
Oct.  2,  were  damaged  by  fire 
Oct.  17.  Some  business  files 
were  saved. 


David  6.  Bowes 


First-Year  Reporter 
Receives  Reoogfnition 

St.  Louis 

David  B.  Bowes  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  staff  was 
presented  the  Con  Lee  Kelliher 
award  in  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  work  as  a  first-year 
reporter.  His  name  was  omitted 
in  an  E&P  story  (Oct.  6)  report¬ 
ing  that  Denny  J.  Walsh  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  had  won  a  simi¬ 
lar  award,  given  by  the  St.  Louis 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Bowes,  28,  came  to  the 
P-D  on  an  “internship”  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Journalism  in  June,  1961, 
shortly  after  he  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism. 
He  was  soon  made  a  regular 
member  of  the  P-D  staff  and,  on 
the  basis  of  reporting  and 
writing  on  a  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments,  was  recommended  for  the 
Kelliher  award  by  City  Editor 
Selwyn  Pepper. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Bowes  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  He  studied 
law  at  Michigan  a  year  before 
taking  two  years  of  graduate 
work  there  in  journalism. 
During  the  summer  of  1960,  he 
.served  an  “internship”  on  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
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James  Kerney  Cited 
By  ‘Water’  Groups 

PocoNO  Manor,  Pa. 

At  a  meeting  here  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin  Water 
Resources  Association,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commission  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin,  and  the  new 
Delaware  River  Commission, 
James  Kerney  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  was 
honored  with  presentation  of  a 
plaque.  He  served  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  INCODEL,  chairman 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Advisory  Committee  and  founder 
of  the  Water  Resources  Associa¬ 
tion. 


‘You  Be  Judge’ 
Winners  Named 

Seven  agency  and  three  adver¬ 
tiser  executives  this  week  were 
named  winners  of  the  “You  Be 
The  Judge”  contest  by  Sylvester 
Blish,  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Color  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  conte.st  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  last  month’s  ROP 
Color  Awards  Luncheon,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  E&P  and  the 
AANR  (E&P,  Sept.  22).  Adver- 
ti.ser-agency  guests  attending 
the  luncheon  were  given  a  chance 
to  view  the  entries  in  E&P’s 
ROP  color  awards  contest  to 
see  if  they  could  pick  out  the 
runners-up.  Voting  ballots  were 
provided.  The  winners  are: 

Bert  Wagner,  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles; 

William  Beste,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn; 

John  Snodgrass,  BBDO; 

S.  C.  Reynolds,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son ; 

Roger  Bognar,  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp. ; 

Paul  Zangas,  Morse  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.; 

Ed  Guttenl)erg,  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers; 

Herb  Willis,  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler ; 

Robert  Stewart,  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Each  of  the  winners  received 
a  lighter  bearing  the  legend, 
“AANR-E&P  ROP  Color 
Awards,  1962,”  reproduced  in 
the  three  primary  colors. 

• 

Los  Anjseles  Library 
Has  Newspaper  Room 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary  observed  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  by  announcing  the 
completion  of  efforts  to  improve 
newspaper  services  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Library.  All  newspaper 
materials,  including  microfilms 
have  been  consolidated  and  are 
now  available  at  one  location  in 
the  library. 

Nearly  5,000  reels  of  news¬ 
paper  microfilm  are  available 
dating  back  more  than  100  years. 
The  Newspaper  Room  has  73 
subscriptions  to  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  all  over  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  11  foreign  lanpruage 
papers.  Twenty-four  newspapers 
from  Los  Angeles  and  other 
American  cities  are  posted  daily 
in  the  room  for  the  convenience 
of  library  visitors. 

More  than  10,000  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  newspapers  are  housed 
in  the  vault  directly  beneath  the 
reading  room.  An  additional 
6,000  papers  are  housed  on 
shelves  in  an  adjacent  area. 


Ted  V.  Rodgers 
Award  Winners 
Are  Announced 

Winners  of  the  1962  Ted  V. 
Rodgers  Journalism  Awards  for 
articles  on  highway  development 
and  use  of  roads  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

In  the  daily  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion;  Charles  pustow,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier  News.  $1,500, 
a  plaque  and  a  gift  of  $500  to 
a  school  of  his  choice.  Second, 
George  DeBord,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  $700;  third.  Jack  Bal- 
lantine,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
$300. 

In  the  weekly  division:  John 
Reddy,  Palatine  Enterprise, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  $1,500, 
a  plaque  and  $500  gift  to  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  Second,  Newell 
Rogers,  Brookfield  ( Conn.^  Jour¬ 
nal,  $700;  third,  Jerry  Acker¬ 
man,  Wheaton  (Ill.)  DuPage 
Press,  $300. 

Arthur  Baum  won  first  prize 
in  the  magazine  division  for  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article. 

The  awards  are  given  by  the 
American  Trucking  Association 
Foundation,  with  Trailmobile 
Inc.  as  the  sponsoring  company. 

• 

Carl  A.  Saunders; 
Kentucky  Editor 

Covington,  Ky. 

Carl  A.  Saunders,  since  1936 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times-Star,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  died  Oct.  17.  He  was 
66  and  had  undergone  major 
surgery. 

Born  in  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Saunders  became  interested 
in  journalism  while  attending 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
After  naval  duty  in  World  War 
L  he  worked  on  the  former 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune, 
and  from  1928  to  1932  he  was 
editor  of  magazines  devoted  to 
the  furniture  industry  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

In  1933  he  joined  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  on  the  copy  desk. 

• 

A  Correction 

Norris  Adams  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald  is  the  new 
president  of  Pacific  Northwest 
New.spaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  He  succee<ls 
Robert  C.  Christensen,  who 
resigned  from  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  to  enter  the 
advertising  agency  field.  It  was 
incorrectly  reported  (E&P,  Oct. 
6)  that  M.  E.  Heaton,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Register-Guard,  had  left  the 
paper  to  go  into  an  advertising 
agency. 
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Bok  Studying 
Testimony  on 
Trust  Penalty 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hearings  to  determine  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Haverhill  Go- 
zette  in  an  anti-trust  case  have 
been  concluded  but  Prof.  Derek 
C.  Bok,  special  master,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  rebuttal  briefs  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  report. 

Professor  Bok,  who  has  re¬ 
sumed  teaching  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  named  by  Federal 
Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr. 
to  take  testimony  on  the  matter 
of  assessing  damages  against 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haverhill  Journal. 
More  than  75  witnesses  were 
heard  over  a  period  of  three 
months. 

The  Union  Leader  Corp.,  of 
which  William  Loeb  is  president, 
was  found  gruilty  of  \iolating 
the  anti-trust  laws  in  an  attempt 
to  ruin  the  Gazette  and  leave 
the  Journal,  which  was  started 
after  a  strike  at  the  Gazette,  in 
a  monopoly  position  in  Haver¬ 
hill. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  at  hearings 
before  Professor  Bok  he  would 
not  admit  “to  my  dying  day” 
that  he  ever  violated  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  He  said  the  Journal 
was  costing  “millions  of  dollars” 
but  he  was  continuing  its  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  agreement  w’hich  Mr. 
Loeb  had  with  Haverhill  mer¬ 
chants — referred  to  as  “The  Big 
Eight”  to  use  only  the  Journal 
w’as  review'ed  in  testimony. 
Frank  A.  Lawlor,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
and  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  group  that  bought  the 
Gazette,  asserted  the  Journal 
w’ould  have  “died  on  the  vine” 
if  it  had  received  advertising 
support  under  the  Loeb  contract 


to  rew'ard  the  merchants  if  the 
Journal  survived  the  battle 
alone. 

Mr.  Lawlor  termed  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  participation  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  strike  in  1957-58  as  “an 
unholy  alliance”  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union.  William  F. 
Lucey,  business  manager  of  the 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Gazette  com¬ 
pany,  blamed  the  Manchester 
company’s  “illegal  activities” 
for  losses  suffered  by  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Expert  witnesses  for  the  Ga¬ 
zette  testified  the  newspaper 
was  w’orth  $1,150,000  on  Dec.  1, 
1957  but  Journal  witnesses  said 
it  was  worth  $595,000  on  the 
same  day. 

Professor  Bok  has  until  Feb. 
1  to  submit  his  report  to  the 
court.  Still  aw'aiting  a  hearing 
is  the  Gazette’s  case  against  Mr. 
Loeb  and  the  eight  merchants. 

• 

Detroit  Publishers 
Appoint  Labor  Aide 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  appointed 
Law'rence  A.  Wallace,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  as  its  secretary. 

He  wdll  work  with  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  Detroit  News 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  in  nego¬ 
tiations  and  other  relations  wdth 
labor  unions  representing  more 
than  3,000  employes. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  a 
daily  of  135,000  circulation,  since 
19.58.  He  previously  had  been  a 
labor  negotiator  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Wallace,  43,  a  native  of 
Kansas,  has  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wichita 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  indus¬ 
trial  relations  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

In  Newsprint  Sales 

Minneapolis 

Appointment  of  Thomas  E. 
Whitson  to  the  newsprint  sales 
.staff  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company  was 
announced  by  James  A. 
Vaughan,  newsprint  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Whitson  was  president 
of  Whitson-Swift  Homes  Inc.  of 
Madison,  Wis. 

• 

German  Editor  Here 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Rudolph  Chimelli,  foreign 
news  editor  of  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung,  West  Germany,  has  be¬ 
gun  a  60-day  work-observe  stint 
with  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Exchange 
program. 


New  York  Dailies 
Watched  Truck 
Strike  Anxiously 

How  the  teamsters’  union 
nearly  pulled  the  switch  to  give 
New  Yorkers  a  news  blackout 
can  now  be  told. 

Fortunately,  strike  threats 
came  quite  a  bit  in  advance,  but 
with  only  two  exceptions — the 
News  and  the  Times — the  seven 
major  dailies  have  little  storage 
space  for  newsprint  near  their 
pressrooms.  The  Times’  West 
Side  plant  has  a  railroad  siding, 
but  has  no  large  storage  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  43rd  Street  plant. 
The  News  has  a  warehouse  be¬ 
hind  its  midtown  building  with 
automatic  conveyors  to  the 
presses  and  also  owns  a  truck¬ 
ing  firm. 

Other  papers  mostly  use  a 
trucker  whose  drivers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teamsters  union. 
After  long  negotiations  this 
local  went  out  Sept.  27  and  no 
deliveries  were  made  until  Oct. 
3. 

Publishers  had  been  bringing 
in  and  storing  as  much  news¬ 
print  in  advance  as  they  could. 
All  hoped  the  strike  would  not 
last  long.  There  was  some  talk, 
but  no  action  of  getting  news¬ 
print  put  on  an  emergency  list 
with  drugs  and  food. 

Hauls  are  made  daily,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from 
railroad  siding  and  docks,  and 
these  were  stepped  up.  News¬ 
print  rolls  were  put  into  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  rest  rooms,  restau¬ 
rants,  basements,  hallways. 


wherever  they  could  be  placed. 

The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
had  three  weeks  supply,  alxiut 
2500  tons,  and  also  was  receiving 
shipments  from  the  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  which 
needs  to  haul  about  1,000  tons  a 
week,  had  17  days  supply. 

The  Journal- American  had  21 
days  supply. 

Part  of  a  three  weeks  supply 
for  the  Mirror  was  under  tar¬ 
paulins  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  plant.  Additional  tonnage 
was  stored  in  a  garage  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

The  New  York  Post  had  a 
week’s  supply,  but  its  trucker 
was  not  affected  by  the  strike. 
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Election  Service  ^ 

Southington,  Conn.  a 

Eight  newsmen  covering  this  u 

town,  assisted  by  their  wives,  h 

organized  a  news  bureau  for  the  a 

coverage  of  the  town  election.  h 

Reporters  were  stationed  at  each  c 

of  the  polling  places  to  tele-  g 

phone  the  results  to  headquar-  Jt 

ters  where  other  reporters  tabu-  h 

lated  them.  Pooled  returns  were  1, 

compiled  40  minutes  ahead  of  s 

the  official  figures.  The  group  t 

plans  more  help  for  the  Nov.  6 
election.  d 


•  \ 

Counselling  in  India  ^ 

Richard  M.  Seaton,  president  t 

and  general  manager  of  the  t 

Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Daily  Jour-  j 

nal,  is  in  Bombay  to  counsel  { 

Indian  publishers  on  newspaper  j 

production  problems.  He  is  work-  t 

ing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Press  Institute.  f 


Minister  Favors  Startling  J 

i 

Headlines  and  Sin  Stories 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sin,  sex  and  parson  stories 
are  welcomed  in  newspapers  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hills,  Angli¬ 
can  minister  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 
He  told  the  Western  Regional 
Promotional  Workshop  here 
that  newspapers  have  the  right 
to  startle  their  readers. 

“In  a  way  I’m  glad  that  pa¬ 
pers  emblazoned  with  vice  are 
gobbled  up  on  news  stands”,  he 
said.  “If  sin  is  still  newsworthy 
it  must  mean  it  is  still  unusual, 
and  that  most  of  us  don’t  do  it 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to, 
could  do,  or  dare  to  do. 

“Society  ought  to  be  reminded 
of  its  cancer  spots  so  it  can  get 
rid  of  them.  The  public  does  not 
want  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  I 
think  it  is  good  for  our  souls  to 
be  jolted  by  a  tremendous  head¬ 
line  over  our  morning  coffee.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said  he 
felt  religion  got  a  bad  press.  A 


rector  would  have  to  be  found 
blind  drunk  in  an  alley  to  make 
the  front  page,  he  said. 

While  conceding  it  may  be 
true  that  some  sermons  aren’t 
worth  reporting,  he  said  dog¬ 
gedly,  “Parsons  speak  more 
than  politicians  but  how  often 
do  I  see  sermons  reported  in 
the  press?  Not  often,  unless  we 
tilt  a  lance  at  our  bishop,  or 
another  denomination,  and  then 
phone  the  newspapers.” 

He  said  he  longed  for  revival 
of  party  newspapers  in  Canada 
with  their  colors  nailed  to  their 
masts.  He  said  today  editorial 
pages  aren’t  opinionated 
enough — “there  are  often  more 
opinions  in  letters  to  the  editor 
than  in  the  editorials.” 

He  also  expressed  belief 
newspapers  depended  too  much 
on  speeches  prepared  in  advance 
for  later  release. 
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Travel  Group 
Will  Invite 
Membership 

North  American  travel  writers 
were  given  an  insight  into  life 
in  Berlin  when  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  Berlin 
Hilton  Hotel,  West  Berlin,  Sept. 
26-29.  About  100  members  and 
about  50  spouses  toured  both 
West  and  East  Berlin  and  then 
for  a  week  travelled  much  of 
Western  Germany. 

SATW  members  singly,  in 
small  groups  and  on  conducted 
tours  crossed  through  the  “wall 
of  shame”  at  Checkpoint  Charlie 
and  on  the  S-Bahn  elevated  and 
underground  railway.  Some  were 
held  up  a  minimum  of  time,  but 
a  few  were  delayed  up  to  an 
hour.  Longest  delayed  at  the 
crossing  point  on  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  was  Jay  Clarke, 
Miami  Herald,  who  was  given 
back  his  passport  just  as  col¬ 
leagues  were  beginning  to  con¬ 
sider  appealing  to  U.S.  authori¬ 
ties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  future  membership 
would  be  by  invitation  only,  that 
a  committee  would  be  established 
to  study  the  red  tape  hindrances 
to  travel  throughout  the  world, 
that  consideration  be  given  to 
an  exchange  of  travel  editors 
from  North  American  news¬ 
papers  and  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Leavitt  Morris,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  reported  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that 
have  fulltime  travel  editors  is 
increasing. 

Mrs.  Jean  Simmons,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  with  Michael  Frome,  free¬ 
lance,  Washington,  D.  C.,  first 
vicepresident ;  Bruce  Hamby, 
Denver  Post,  second  vlcepresi- 
dent;  Betty  Adams,  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  secretary ; 
Sando  Bologna,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  treasurer; 
and  Stephen  Streeter,  guide  book 
writer  of  Washington,  recording 
secretary. 

Francis  Shemanski,  New  York 
.Joumal-American,  reported 
SATW  membership  at  129 
active,  119  allied  and  116  asso¬ 
ciate. 

Two  travel  writers  from  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Heidelberg  are  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  first  German  newspaper 
travel  page  appeared  in  1904. 
Today  145  German  newspapers 
have  travel  pages. 

SATW  received  invitations  for 
the  1963  convention  from  the 
Northwest  Pacific  Travel  Coun¬ 


cil  and  Alaska,  from  Israel  for 
a  seven-day  trip  with  post-con¬ 
vention  tour  of  Turkey  at  $325 
per  person,  and  from  Bermuda 
for  a  trip  by  boat  and  return  by 
air  at  $170  for  active  and  $205 
for  allied  and  associate  members. 

Federal,  state  and  city  tourist 
organizations  entertained  the 
travel  writers  throughout  their 
10-day  tour  of  Germany.  There 
were  official  luncheons  and  din¬ 
ners  almost  every  day.  The 
group  received  transportation 
via  Lufthansa,  British  Euro¬ 
pean  Airways,  Cologne-Dusel- 
dorf  Steamship  Lines,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Railways. 

• 

New  Daily  Promoter 
Charged  with  Fraud 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harry  E.  Hart  of  DeKalb  is 
awaiting  trial  in  federal  court 
here,  probably  next  month,  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Five  counts  of  an 
indictment  are  related  to  his 
efforts  to  sell  stock  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspapers  Inc.  last 
year. 

Mr.  Hart  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  he  was  continued  in  $1,500 
bail  which  he  posted  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  last  March.  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspapers  Inc.  was  to 
have  established  a  new  daily 
here,  the  Atlanta  Metropolitan 
News.  The  indictment  charges 
Mr.  Hart  and  one  or  more 
unknown  persons  made  fradu- 
lent  representations  as  to  cap¬ 
italization,  equipment  and  staff 
arrangements. 

As  of  Jan.  18,  1962,  it  was 
alleged,  more  than  $48,500  had 
been  invested  in  the  Hart  enter- 


Staff  Changes  Made 
On  Sunday  Paper 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  number  of  staff  changes 
have  been  announced  on  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald : 

David  Walsh,  New  Haven 
Register — to  reporting  staff. 

Ellison  Smith,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  —  to  reporting 
staff. 

Lois  Cronin — to  society  de¬ 
partment,  succeeding  Vira 
Parker,  resigned. 

Kenneth  Caron  and  Paul 
Carroll — resigned  from  report¬ 
ing  staff. 

Dorothy  Evans — resigned  as 
“Dining  Out”  columnist. 

• 

Parking  Lot  Now 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  Independent  Building  is 
being  razed  and  the  site  will  be 
leased  by  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.  for  use  as  a  parking  area. 
L.  Chauncey  Brown,  once  the 
publisher  of  the  Independent, 
owns  the  land. 


Water  Brings 
Paper’s  Growth 

Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

A  weekly  has  blossomed  into 
a  daily  here  in  the  area  where 
Columbia  River  irrigation  has 
transformed  desert  and  sage 
brush  into  rich  farms. 

Cultivation  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Herald  has  been  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Ned  Thomas, 
who  came  here  as  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1952.  Previously  he  had 
worked  only  on  dailies,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press,  editorial  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers. 

His  partner  and  associate  is 
Gilbert  H.  Kaynor,  business 
manager  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  publishing  company. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent.  The  two  own  a  majority 
of  the  voting  stock.  The  Yakima 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald 
and  Republic,  holds  an  import¬ 
ant  interest  in  the  newspaper. 

The  task  of  building  the 
weekly  into  a  semiweekly  was 
completed  a  year  after  Mr. 
Thomas  became  a  publisher.  The 
daily  publication  began  in 
March,  1955. 

Record  in  August 

Fruits  of  the  long  labors  in¬ 
clude  the  fact  that  the  excellent 
plant  here  is  all  paid  for  and 
the  record  advertising  volume 
attained  this  past  August. 

Efforts  to  trace  the  ad  record 
in  mid-summer  to  other  than  a 
variety  of  factors  have  failed, 
Mr.  Thomas  said  of  the  volume 
which  exceeded  even  that  in  the 
Christmas  month  last  year. 

Div'ersification  here  now  in¬ 


cludes  an  Air  Force  Base  and 
important  aviation  activities. 
But  the  agricultural  growth  is 
assured  under  the  irrigation 
development  program. 

Eventually  a  million  acres 
will  be  under  cultivation.  Today 
400,000  acres  are  in  farms. 

The  population  of  Moses  Lake 
itself  was  around  1500  when 
Mr.  Thomas  began  weekly  pub¬ 
lishing  here  10  years  ago.  T^ay 
the  city  has  12,650  residents. 
Circulation  today  is  7,000. 

• 

Coosa  River  Merger 
Suit  Is  Dropped 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  suit  by  a  group  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company 
stockholders  asking  that  the 
merger  with  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation  be  voided  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
here  last  week  under  an  ag^'ee- 
ment  reached  between  attorneys 
for  both  parties. 

Still  pending  in  court  are  four 
suits  which  ask  the  court  to 
determine  the  fair  value  of  the 
plaintiffs’  stock  in  Coosa  River 
which  was  acquired  by  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  in  the  merger.  It  is 
claimed  K-C  under-valued  the 
Coosa  River  stock. 

Dismissal  of  the  main  suit  will 
prevent  an  airing  of  charges  by 
the  dissenting  stockholders  that 
Kimberly-Clark  had  violated 
anti-trust  laws.  The  group  of 
stockholders  bringing  the  suit  is 
said  to  represent  less  than  2% 
of  the  total  shareholders. 


A  Correction 

A  caption  (E&P,  Sept.  1) 
inadvertently  identified  Ben  Gil¬ 
bert  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post.  He  is 
executive  city  editor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

HAVE  equipment  and  location  to 
start  small  non-wire  service  daily.  One 
third  interest  available  to  advertising? 
salesman.  Investment  required.  Zone  8. 
Box  614»  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEW. S PAPER,  Bergen  j 
County,  N.  J.,  well  established,  ne^s 
editor  and  ad  man.  Small  investment —  | 
V)ifr  interest!  P.O,  Box  617,  Fair  Lawn,  i 
N.  J.  ' 

Newspaper  Brokers  | 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys  I 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  I 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGiaJCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


DIAL  DEAN  SELLERS  selis  Arizona  and 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 
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ANNOUNCEME-NTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Press  Engineers 

Presses  &  Machinery 

IT  DOESN’T  END  —  Our  interest 
doesn’t  end  with  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship.  We  continue  to  aid  you  to  a 
successful  o])eration.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California, 

EXCLUSIVE  Western  County  Seat 
Weekly.  Exceptional  plant,  isolated 
rural  field ;  $32,000  down.  Financial 
references  req.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

niB  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co.,  Inc. 

llOORoss  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

SWITCHING  TO 

WEB  OFFSET? 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SEXBCT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $65M: 
Colorado  S70M;  Illinois  S23M;  Iowa 
S45M  &  $6gM;  Kansas  S2gM  &  S40M  ; 
Mississippi  S135M ;  Missouri  $66M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  S50M;  Oklahoma 

$30M;  Oregon  S30M  :  So.  Dakota  $20M: 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M;  Washington 

(35H ;  Wyoming  $30M;  New  England 
$126M:  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

FLORIDA  WEEKUES:  8  in  Central 
Fla. — 2  on  East  Coast.  6  Commercial 
Shops.  All  properties  have  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  A.  C.  Santo.  840  Nottingham 
Ave.,  Orlando.  Fla. 

OXrrSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv- 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  the  average_  gross 
for  past  four  years.  Asking  $75,000. 
29<>  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Daily  newspaper.  Gross 
$115,000.  Excellent  profit.  Asking 
$140,000.  29%  down. 

3.  CALIFXIRNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper  operation.  Gross  $78,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $45,000  with  29%  down.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  publisher  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  background. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 

FOR  SALE:  Well-equipped,  80-year- 
old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific 
Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000.  Rec¬ 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable 
agricultural  area.  $80,000  without 
building,  low  down  payment.  Box  513, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Long-established  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Good  market,  well-equipped  plant. 
Minimum  down  payment  to  competent 
operator.  Owner  retiring.  No  brokers. 
Address  replies  to:  Box  629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MICHIGAN :  Lively  growing  weekly  in 
a  colorful  story-l)Ook  setting.  Priced 
at  gross.  $39,000,  with  29'!  down. 
Write  fully,  please.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SO.  WIS.  CO,  SEAT  WEEKLY : 
Gross  over  $100M;  high  net.  One  of 
better  major  market  weeklies.  Growth 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 


area.  $33,350  down.  H.  Quirt,  Agt.,  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
Stoughton.  Wis. 

WE  HAVE  SELLERS  _ EiflHon« 

WE  NEED  BUYERS ! 

I  "WE  DON'T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH” 
If  you  have  solid  newspai^er  experi-  i  References.  R.  P.  Carmean, 

ence.  and  have  $25,000  or  more  to  |  P.O.  Box  3155,  Austin  13,  Texas. 


WE  HAVE  SELLERS 
WE  NEED  BUYERS! 

If  you  have  solid  newspai>er  experi¬ 
ence.  and  have  $25,000  or  more  to 
invest  in  a  property,  write  us  about 
yourself.  Specify  your  geographical 
areas  of  interest.  We  have  small  dailies 
and  large  weeklies  whose  owners  are 
rea<ly  to  sell. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 
1730  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


JSetrspapers  Wattled 

WANTED  TO  LEASE:  Southern 
Country  weekly  or  semi-weekly  with 
option  to  buy.  Send  circulation  and 
gross  figures  with  letter.  Hilliard  H. 
Wolfe.  University  Club.  1  West  54th 
St..  New  York-19.  N.  Y. 

WEEKLY  in  growing  community  of 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or  New  York. 
Box  589,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXCLirSIVE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 
features,  advance  movie  reviews.  Col¬ 
umn  available  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
564.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Job  Printing 

PRESS  TIME 

NYC  AREA  PUBLISHER  has  press 
time  for  weekly  or  daily  on  new  Rotary 
presses.  Box  593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  tone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

FOTOSETTER  —  Excellent  condition,  ' 
4  mags  and  4  Foto  fonts  $20,000.  Box  ^ 
527,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATING  UNIT.  TOU  high  , 
speed  model.  Well  maintained.  Price  I 
$1,250.00.  Contact  Deane  Funk,  Eve-  I 
ning  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  I 

- I 

#31  Lino.,  4  mags,  4  molds,  feeder,  : 
Mohr  measure  changer,  elec,  pot, 
blower,  etc.  Perfect  condition.  Run  ' 
little.  $5500;  2  swinging  keyboard  8s,  ' 
3  mags.,  would  make  ideal  TTS  ma-  I 
chines,  $3250  each.  E.  Jones,  328  N.  I 
Judkins,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  j 

MODEL  "K”  ELROD,  five  years  old.  I 
perfect  condition — a  few  moulds  and  \ 
necessary  extras.  May  be  seen  in  oper-  j 
ation  now.  Contact :  D.  W.  Burley,  • 
Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass. 

LINOTYPE  COMET  #105  modernized 
to  Comet  300  specifications.  Electric 
Hydraquadder,  high  spee<l  TTS  oper-  ; 
ating  unit,  mat  delator.  4  molds. 
Available  mid-October,  being  replaced 
with  Elektron.  Price  $10,000.  Contact 
Deane  F\ink.  Evening  Outlook,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Engraving  Plates 


Trade  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
"jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all  I 

The  amazing  new  "dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register! 

Rugged  construction — Walk-thru 
units — Dynamic  "Adjusto-spesd” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16*  with  extra 
REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  ^ 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS; 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass..  Conn.  R.I., 
New  York.  New  Jersey  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia.  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  Florida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

5.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
i.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 

7.  Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 

8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 


plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS.  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naiierville,  III. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDB^;! 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy, 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


Rebuilt — Installed — Guaranteed 

Goss  Comet  . SN  426 

AB  Duplex  . SN  760 

A  Duplex  . SN  1095 

E  Duplex  . SN  1604 

UPECO— Lyndhurst.  N.J. 

201— GE.  8-3744-47-49 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1962 


Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyi)e  Units.  2  douhle  folders, 
22%"  cut-oflf,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  .5  sets  of  iinKle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC.  C-VV  drives.  Cline  | 
reels.  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors,  I 
trackaife,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo-  I 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  al)Out  April  1,  1963.  Will  divide. 

LOYAN  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newst'afer  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRianirle  7-3871 


High  Speed  Scott 
Multi-Unit  Press 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
From  Detroit  News 

Geared  for  48,000  impressions  i)er  hour.  | 
Six  roller  bearing  multi-units  with  two  i 
color  cylinders.  Serial  Number  1386. 
Paper  width — 69-68".  3  to  2  heavy  duty  | 
double  folder.  Complete  with  A.C. 
drives,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters.  ' 
Available  at  once.  Offered  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  , 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 


Presses  &  Machinery 

48  PAGE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 
PRESS 

(Two  Twinned  24  Page  Presses) 
Standard  Cut-off 

Installed  new  1947,  Maximum  color 
Bexibility  (8  color  cylinders,  with  every 
unit  reversing).  Two  General  Electric 
76  H.P,  A.C.  drives  with  Cline  control 
systems.  One  folder  has  upper  formers. 
Cross  association  angle  bars,  43  color 
pans,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  full 
complement  late  style  stereo  equipment 
included. 

Will  sell  either  as  one  press  or  two. 
Located  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Offered 
exclusively  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 


REBUILT— INSTALLED 
GUARANTEBai 
Goss  Comet  SN  426 

AB  Duplex  SN  760 

A  Duplex  SN  1096 

E  Duplex  SN  1604 

UPECO  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
201  GE.  8-3744-47-49 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE 

Six  Units  Duplex  Semi-Cylindrical 
Heavy  Duty  21  Vi"  cut-off.  Balloon 
Formers,  2-color  cylinders,  2  AC  drive 
motors.  Appropriate  stereo  e<iuipment 
and  some  chases  available. 

Has  printed  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in¬ 
cluding  comics,  until  recently. 

WRITE: 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Curved  Router  21/2" 
Pony  Autoplate  223A" 
Kemp  Gas  3-Ton  Pot 
Goss  45  W  Mat  Roller 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


HAWAII  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  i 
INC. 

Box  3350,  Honolulu- 1,  Hawaii 


GOSS  UNITS 

4,  6  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed,  AC 
drive,  22%*  cut-off. 

4.  6  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16" 

Goss  Open  Router  22% " 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  46-C 
A  0  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAtT  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STHaiEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


AUTOMATIC  CURVED  STEREO¬ 
TYPE  plate-Bnishing,  cooling  and 
drying  machine,  7/16  standard  plate 
thickness,  22%  cutoff.  Carlsbad  Cur- 
rent-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


NEWSPAPER  ROTARY  PRESS 
FOLDER.  21  Vi"  cut-off.  Ilouble  or 
single  model.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York-17, 
N.  Y. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Artists 


MAP  ARTIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  #2  map- 
chart  man.  Ability  to  ietter  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
teil  us  about  yourself.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Zone  1. 

Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Administrative 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
COUNSEL 

Large  metropolitan  paper  (Zone  8) 
needs  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
labor  relations  counsel.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  newspaper  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  arbitrations,  handling  griev¬ 
ances,  etc.  Some  legal  background 
preferable,  but  not  essential.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualified  jjerson.  Write 
Box  574,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
complete  background,  experience,  age, 
salary  requirements,  etc.,  in  first 
letter. 

Advertising  Production 

ASSISTANT 

AD  PRODUCTION  ! 

MANAGER 

Ad  production  service  department  of 
large  metropolitan  daily  needs  an  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Must  know  all  phases 
of  servicing  advertisers  and  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Knowiedge  of  IBM 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Minimum 
five  years’  experience.  Some  night 
work.  Zone  1.  Submit  complete  resume 
to  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  small  aft- 
^noon  and  Sunday  morning  pai>er. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Pull  rMersnees. 
Box  403,  ^Itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

EXPilRIENCED  suburban  voluntary 
pay  circulation  manager  for  fast¬ 
growing  group  of  Hawaiian  newspa¬ 
pers.  ^cellent  opportunity.  Ideal  liv¬ 
ing  and  fine  schools.  Send  full  details 
on  experience,  present  salary  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Stewart  Fern, 
Hawaii  PRESS  Newspai)ers,  P.O,  Box 
2039,  Honolulu-5,  Hawaii. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  small 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 
Goo«l  salary  -f-  bonus.  Write  fuil  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  623,  Hklitor  &  Pubiisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

WANTED 

National  Business  Weekly  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  England,  about 
16,000  ABC,  needs  manager  to 
head  department.  Strong  on 
circulation,  acquisition  as  well 
as  retention.  Send  all  details, 
salary  requirements  in  complete 
confidence. 

Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 

SALES  MANAGER 

CLASSIFIED 

For  West  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
— have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
train — have  good  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market,  be  willing  to  work 
long  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Send  resume  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  616,  Editor  £  Pul^ 
Usher.  All  replies  confidential. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  direct 
staff  of  seven  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising,  plan  pro¬ 
motions,  supervise  training  of  new 
salesmen.  Opportunity  in  Zone  4.  In¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs. 
Send  all  helpful  information  to  Box 
639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
one  of  Southern  New  England’s  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  for  young,  experienced  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman.  Must  have  sales 
ability,  good  on  copy  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  pension 
plan,  paid  hospital  plan,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Box  592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  MEDIUM  -  SIZED 
daily  would  like  to  interview  young 
man  with  ability  and  desire  to  sell, 
and  with  potential  to  handle  executive 
position  within  three  years.  A  few 
years’  experience  necessary.  Growth 
area  location.  Send  full  resume,  pres¬ 
ent  salary  and  exi>ecte<l  salary  in 
first  letter.  Box  565,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
colored  weekly  chain.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary,  history 
and  requirements  with  first  letter.  Box 
621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Must  have  ability  to  direct  and  train 
salesmen  personally  and  must  himself 
be  an  aggressive,  productive  salesman 
w’ho  is  strong  on  promotions.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  display  and 
classified  procedures. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  ag¬ 
gressive  combined  daily  located  in  the 
Golf  Capital  of  the  World.  Challenging 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
man  with  imagination  and  ability  to 
to  sell  his  ideas.  Top  Salary,  bonus — 
incentive,  and  full  range  of  fringe 
benefits  for  right  man.  Send  type¬ 
written  resume  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Southeastern  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Augusta,  Georgia. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  October  20,  1962 


Display  Advertising 

WANTED  —  Experienced  copywriter 
for  high  fashion  women’s  specialty 
store  located  in  midwest.  Permanent 
IK>sition,  good  salary.  Write  Box  685, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  progressive 
18,000  circulation  Ohio  daily.  Must 
make  layouts.  Salary  incentive. 
Fringe  benefits  including  attractive 
pension  plan,  insurance,  liberal  vaca¬ 
tions,  etc.  ^nd  resume  of  training, 
experience.  references  and  salary 
wante<l.  Box  633,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Large  Metropolitan  newspaper  (Zone 
1)  seeks  highiy-qualified  sales  execu¬ 
tive,  or  potential  sales  executive,  for 
retail  ilepartment:  ixwition  now  va¬ 
cant.  Candidate  nee<l  not  be  a  retail 
manager,  but  retail  executive  or  su- 
liervisory  experience  in  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  market  considere*!  desirable. 
Send  resume  an<l  references  to  Box 
637,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Inquiries  will 
be  kept  confidential. 


TOP  SALARY  -(-  incentive  for  well 
exiieriencefl  advertising  manager  for 
smali  weekiy  group  in  suburban  D.C. 
(Va.)  Write  or  call:  Publisher,  Box 
567,  Vienna,  Va.  WE  8-2700. 


Editorial 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  woman  to  work  on  women’s 
news  copy  desk  of  a  big  Texas  daily 
doing  editing,  makeup  and  layouts. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  pension 
plan.  Please  give  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence;  references.  Box  630,  Editor  it 
Publisher. 


REa»ORTEni- EDITOR  for  general 
news.  Must  use  camera.  Small-city 
daily.  The  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  Mature,  con¬ 
servative,  with  solid  background  in 
history,  travel  and  politics.  Views  must 
coincide  with  policy  of  paper.  Give 
full  background  and  expectations.  En¬ 
close  samples.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  552,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  NOW  for  staff  writer,  man 
or  woman  college  graduate.  Opening 
in  January  for  photographer.  To  age 
40.  Write  Executive  Editor,  Argus- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
by  Zone  1  newspaper  in  40,000  -|-  cir-  j 
culation  class.  Good  pay,  generous  I 
fringes,  ideal  working  conditions.  Box  I 
555,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  in 
choice  intermountain  area  needs  sea¬ 
soned  newsmen  for  desk  or  reporting 
work.  Good  pay,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  good  chance  for  advancement 
for  qualified  people.  Give  full  details 
on  experience  and  list  references.  Zone 
7.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S  FINEST 
medium-sized  dailies  needs  a  seasoned 
or  novice  reporter  with  one  essential 
ingredient:  professional  drive.  Inter¬ 
view,  car,  ability  or  wiilingness  to 
use  camera  are  prerequisites.  Contact: 
A.  N.  Romm,  Editor,  Times  Herald- 
Kecord,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  city  editor,  or 
top  rim  man  for  night  job  super¬ 
vising  university  morning  daily.  De¬ 
gree  required.  $9,700  per  year.  Box 
531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  BIGGEST 
and  best  newspapers  needs  a  copy 
editor  who  knows  how  to  sharpen 
stories  and  write  good  heads.  College 
degree  required ;  one  to  five  years’ 
exi>erience  in  newspapering  preferred. 
This  is  a  position  which  is  a  good 
stepping  stone  to  promotions.  Write 
to:  Managing  Editor.  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates  I 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE  { 

IsscrHon  I  ! 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  ; 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each  I  \ 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00;  I 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c  I  i 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi-  I 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  |  | 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  I 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  j 

in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  j 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return.  ! 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms  I  > 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department.  | 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion;  !  ‘ 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time  i 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in  | 

your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  | 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  | 

(Payable  with  order)  I 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  ^.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD*  i 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders'  i 
identities  heid  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
piies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  | 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoza  2*7050 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  wire 
editor  with  one  or  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  aggressive  community  daily 
in  Midwest.  Health  insurance,  vaca¬ 
tions— other  benefits.  Good  pay  I  Posi¬ 
tion  open  soon.  Write  Box  529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AMBITIOL'S,  YOUNG  feature  and 
general  assignment  reporter  for  fast- 
growing  and  e.xpanding  medium-sized 
Zone  1  daily.  Must  have  car.  Hard 
work  and  imagination  necessary.  Good 
pay — top  fringes — opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Big  chance  for  right  man  I 
Box  567,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  are  handsome, 
but  snow  is  sure  to  follow.  Before 
you  order  coal,  consider  a  move  to 
Florida  resort  daily  needing  experi¬ 
enced  reporters,  deskmen  to  fill  new 
posts.  Send  photo  with  letter.  Box 
669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCTTING  EXPANSION  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  Calif,  daily.  Big  future  for 
3-1  reporter-photographer  (Imagina¬ 
tion,  Initiative,  Integrity),  Box  608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER, 
headwriter,  70.000  afternoon  daily 
Zone  1.  Resume  in  first  letter  with 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  with  makeup  experience 
for  morning  paper  in  114,000-Met.  area 
pop.  Virginia  city.  Five-day,  40  hour 
week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
David  W.  Wright.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  copy 
reader  for  opening  in  financial  edito¬ 
rial  dept.  N.  Y.  newspaper.  Job  can 
lead  eventually  to  Bklitor.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  background  age,  education, 
marital  status.  Bo.x  602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  DEP'T.  leading  N.  Y. 
newspaper  has  or«ning  for  young  man 
interested  in  business  news  reporting. 
"This  is  unusual  opportunity  to  break 
into  this  specialized  field.  Write  details 
experience  and  background.  Box  598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  CHARGE  Managing  Editor 
wanted.  Need  all-round  man  to  handle 
business  as  well  as  editing  of  national 
agricultural  publication.  Must  be  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  person  in  this  non-competitive 
publication.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  six-day 
daily.  Experienced  or  qualified  be¬ 
ginner.  <3ive  full  details.  WRITE : 
Publisher,  Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New 
Mexico. 


METROPOLITAN  AFTERNOON  pa¬ 
per  seeks  accurate,  rapid  and  fully 
experienced  sports  copyreader  with 
imagination  for  snappy  P.M.  heads. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY.  Zone  1, 
wants  experienced  copy  reader;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Salary  $158.60  to  $166.00.  Box 
604,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE 

MEDICINE 

EDUCATION 

Experienced  newspaper  writer  to  cover 
the  science-medicine-education  beat. 
We  are  a  large  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  1,  Good  salary  and  company 
benefits.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  all  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  and  salary  desired  to  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  We  have  a  job 
for  a  sports  reporter  who  has  had 
some  experience.  Knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography  will  help  but  it’s  not  essen¬ 
tial.  News-Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


HEU*  WANTED 

Editorial 

BOOM  1  Space  age  has  hit  our  quiet 
little  Florida  tourist  town  hard.  We 
need  young  experienced  reporters, 
deskmen  to  fill  new  posts.  Include 
photograph  with  your  letter.  Pay  re¬ 
spectable  but  not  lavish.  Box  594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BRAND  NEW  OFFSET  DAILY 
newspai)er  starting  publication  in 
spring  of  1963  will  have  oi)ening  for 
an  editor.  Estimate<l  circulation  be¬ 
tween  5  and  10  thousand.  Must 
college  graduate,  under  45,  with  actual 
managerial  ex|>erience  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily,  able  to  train  and 
direct  e<litorial  staff  in  comi>etitive 
situation.  New  building  and  equipment 
in  growing  college  city  of  F’canklin. 
Indiana.  Successful  publisher  with 
other  newspaper  property.  A  real  oi>- 
portunity  for  a  top  grade  man  looking 
for  a  challenge.  Send  complete  resume 
to  R.  N.  Blown.  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises,  444  Fifth  Street,  Columbus. 
Indiana. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWSWRITER.  re- 
IKirter  for  national  weekly  poultry 
newspaper.  Varieil  desk  assignments, 
some  travel,  excellent  opiiortunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to:  Editor,  The  Poultry- 
man.  Drawer  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Metropolitan  paiier  seeks  young  man 
with  adequate  educational  backgrouml 
and  sharp  writing  skill.  Fklitorial  page 
exiierience  desirable  but  secondary 
consideration.  Bo.\  613,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
for  13,500  afternoon  daily.  Write:  D. 
Grandon,  The  Gazette.  Sterling,  Ill. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  North 
Central  Ohio  daily  newspaper  for 
reiiorter-photographer.  We  have  all 
e<iuipment  including  Scan-A-Graver. 
Write  Box  625,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  for  local  and  telegraph  desk  on 
smaller  six-day  afternoon  daily.  No 
alcoholics.  Sun-Journal,  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  exjierienced. 
ambitious  reporter  and  desk  man.  Zone 
2  seaport  A.M.  Write  biographicaf 
data,  experience,  salary  expectations, 
references  in  first  letter.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  right  men.  Write  Box  6.35, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Prize-winning  afternoon 
daily  wants  area  reporter.  Some  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Two  weeks  vacation, 
sick  leave,  life  insurance.  Give  detailed 
information.  Managing  Editor,  Trib¬ 
une.  Hastings,  Nebr. 


REWRITE 

We’re  after  a  first-class  rewrite  man 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
If  you  think  you  are  our  man,  tell  us 
about  yourself  and  what  it  would  take 
to  move  you.  We  are  in  Zone  1. 

Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  —  Young  but  experienced 
reporter-deskman.  Zone  4.  Box  613, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


r—fVr  i  t  e  r— V 

Need  highljr  responsible  man  for  writ* 
ing  and  placement  Job  with  central  New 
York  industrial  corporation. 

Strong  experience  in  newspaper  or  wire 
serriees  with  additional  PR  experience 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex* 
ecutire  development. 

Box  612,  Editor  &  Publisher 

- 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS !  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 

WE  NEED  A  GOOD 
HEAD  MACHINIST 

Able  to  maintain  a  battery  of  type¬ 
setting  machines,  including  Teletyi>e- 
setter  equipment.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  life-time  job  with  excel¬ 
lent  hospitalization  and  retirement 
program.  Union  or  eligible  for  mem- 
l)ership.  Compensation  need  not  be 
limited  to  scale  of  wages.  Interview 
suggested  for  sincerely  interested  and 
qualified  applicants.  Located  in  Zone 
4.  Reply  to  Box  660,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  for 
daily  newspaiier  near  Chicago.  Five- 
day,  35  hr.  week,  $4.00  per  hr.  plus. 
Good  working  conditions  and  top 
fringes.  Box  566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-I  STRIPPER-OPERATOR,  I250W  I 
Multilith,  immediate.  Send  complete 
resume,  samples,  salary  expected  to: 
Mr.  Lloyd  Wilkie.  American  Humanist 
Association,  Yellow  Springs,  O'hio. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND- 
EN'T — Large,  metroix)litan  daily  and 
Sunday,  seeks  outstanding  administra¬ 
tor  capable  of  planning,  organizing, 
and  oiierating  a  large  Composing 
Room.  Practical  knowledge  of  TTS 
and  Photo-composition  essential.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Bo.x  620,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
—  ComiKising  Room  Foreman,  for  30.- 
000  daily.  Zone  1.  Capable,  alert  man 
around  40.  Complete  knowledge  of 
floor,  mark-up.  machines.  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Contemplating  cold-type.  Write 
complete  details,  references.  Box  618, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  or  combination  man  for 
12.000  daily  in  scenic  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Excellent  recreational  area, 
1  hour  from  Pittsburgh.  Union  or 
qualifie<l.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANT  FOREMAN  for  plant  with 
total  offset  daily  (5M),  weekly  (lOM), 
job  dept.  Responsibility:  direct  15 
composing,  backshop  employees:  job 
estimating ;  stock  purchases,  train  new 
personnel.  Top  salary.  Especially  in¬ 
terested  in  man  30-45  who  wants  per¬ 
manent  position  with  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Zone  6.  Box  630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Promotion 

HAVE  IDEAL  SPOT  for  man  who  is 
tired  of  big  city,  wants  to  slow  down 
a  bit.  Five-day  newspaper  in  South 
needs  Promotion  Manager.  Must  have 
plenty  of  ideas  and  enough  steam 
left  to  put  them  across  in  smali  col¬ 
lege  town.  Attractive  community, 
friendly  people,  unlimited  recreation. 
Write  Box  568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  book  internation¬ 
ally  known  attractions.  Excellent 
salary  -f-  over-riding.  Possibility  shar¬ 
ing  in  agency.  Sherman  Agency,  Box 
215,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Tel.  914  WO  7-1627. 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN 
Need  salesmen  in  West,  South,  Mid¬ 
west,  East  already  visiting  editors  for 
other  purposes  to  sell  two  successful 
weekly  columns.  Generous  commis¬ 
sions.  Write  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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SItuBtions  Wsntecl 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Cbllege  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references. 
Strongr  on  methods  and  procedures. 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  offer  with 
advancement  opportunity.  Write  Box 
561,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  50,  experi- 
ence<l,  seeks  location  where  ability  and 
steadiness  will  be  adequately  re¬ 
warded.  Box  554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WITH  PROVEN  ABILITY  seeks 
position  in  followinK  fields;  Business 
ManaKer,  Personnel,  Public  Relations 
or  General  ManaKer  on  medium-size 
paper,  or  Circulation  Director  of  75,000 
plus.  Sixteen  years’  experience.  Best 
of  references.  Bbx  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MATURE  FAMILY  MAN  and  pro¬ 
fessional  artist  desires  permanent  po¬ 
sition  Zones  1,  2  or  6.  Experienced 
advertisinK  art.  photo-retouch,  car¬ 
tooning.  Proficient  oils,  tempera, 
charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Write  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

21  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Age  41. 
From  District  Manager  on  7,000  daily 
to  Circulation  Manager  on  150,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  Family  man — not 
a  rover  I  Proven  ability  on  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  paper.  Interested  in  any¬ 
thing  from  Sui>ervisor  to  Circulation 
Manager.  Box  542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

QBCULA’nON  MANAGER.  32  years 
old,  would  like  change.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Zones  5  nr  7. 
Box  624,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  14  Years’ 
know-how.  Prefer  Zones  8,  7  or  8.  Box 
520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SPECIALIST 
Originator  “Person-to-Person”  plan 
needs  new  challenge.  Built  $135,000 
average  annual  business  to  over 
$1,400,000  annually  against  3rd  largest 
classified  medium  in  America;  classi¬ 
fied  lead  retail,  department  stores  and 
national  for  last  11  years.  Cost  and 
profit-minded.  Write  Box  534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

REPORTER  and  ace  researcher  seeks 
assignments,  St.  Louis  area.  Experi¬ 
enced  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRBBPONDENT 
Will  reix)rt,  interpret  and  background 
national  and  overseas  news.  Box  501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  Desire  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager¬ 
ship  on  daily.  Sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence — 12  as  Ad  Manager.  Heavy  back¬ 
ground  Retail,  National.  Missouri 
grad.  Family  man.  Prefer  Western 
States:  permanent.  Box  563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES  .  .  .  PROMOTION 
or  MANAGEMENT 
Creative.  SELF-STARTER,  mature. 
Experience  on  large  &  small  staffs. 
Producer:  Retail,  funeral.  Promotion. 
•Salary??.  Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

KEPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man;  inspiration^ 
writer.  Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MAN,  29,  veteran,  married,  B.A.  De¬ 
gree;  widely  travelled  U.S.  and 
abroad;  strong  knowledge  politics  and 
siKtrts;  wants  newspaper  job  any¬ 
where,  Box  525,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PICTURE  EDITOR,  top  graphics  man 
for  magazine  or  newspaper.  Degree. 
$10,000.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  34.  B.A.. 
nine  years’  varied  experience  county 
and  municipal  beats,  seeks  neither 
easy  work  nor  security.  Prefers  Zone 
1.  Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — 12  years’  experience. 

5  on  500,000-plus.  Prefers  West  Coast 
medium  or  large  PM.  Fast,  compe¬ 
tent  under  pressure.  Top  references. 
Married,  35,  BA.  Box  601,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  conservative,  mature,  man¬ 
agement-minded,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  areas:  located  now  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  Carolines ;  seeks  relocation 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
where  originally  located.  Box  571, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

FORMER  Sports  Writer-Cartoonist. 
Man,  single,  B.A.  Degree,  30,  with 
big  corporation  PR  department  for 
past  two  years.  Anxious  to  return  to 
sports  writing  with  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service.  Box  681,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
able  all  newsroom  jobs — city  editor, 
wire  editor,  etc.  Seeks  more  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  from  present  well-paid  but 
too  routine  job.  Age  44,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  family.  Now  in  West.  All  in¬ 
quiries  answered.  Box  557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  experienced, 
wants  position  on  rewrite,  copy  desk 
or  wire  editor  with  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Presently  Managing  Editor 
small  daily.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

OLD  AFRICA,  OLD  RUSSIA  hand 
journalist  desires  employment  where 
his  knowledge  both  places  could  be 
useful.  Box  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  editorial  writer,  column¬ 
ist,  feature  writer;  U.  of  Chicago  grad 
with  solid  grounding  in  English,  His¬ 
tory  and  politics  plus  fluency  in 
French,  some  Spanish  and  Italian; 
seeks  advancement.  Box  591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  general  news  reporting 
job  on  medium-sized  afternoon  daily. 
College  graduate,  single;  good  feature 
writer.  Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPYREADER  and  writer, 
experienced,  desires  change.  Six-one- 
half  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
College  graduate.  Box  561,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR :  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Northwest.  References,  clippings, 
background  on  request.  Box  6'^8,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALERT,  ABLE  DESKMAN 
Family  man,  36,  slot,  wire,  makeup, 
rim.  Wants  good  P.M.  Zone  1  or  4. 
Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  reporter,  feature  writer 
seeks  Zone  1  post.  Experienced  city- 
side,  sports.  Missouri  grad,  38.  Box 
616,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  seeks  Tar 
Heel  job.  Pull  experience.  University 
graduate.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KIDS  WON’T  QUIT  EA'HNG.  Age  28. 
one  year  city  editor  small  daily;  3 
years’  wire  service.  Loot  not  sufficient 
in  metro  area.  English  Literature 
major,  philosophy,  journalism  minors. 
Seek  PR.  house  organ  or  top  pay 
sports  writing  Zone  4  or  6.  Affable, 
clips,  picture.  Box  619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


READY  FOR  TOE  RIM 
after  twenty  years  of  assorted  ag¬ 
gravation  and  harassment  on  four 
Southern  dailies,  all  the  way  from 
photographer  to  editor.  Resume  and 
references.  Box  628,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  10,000  daily 
wants  sports  writing  position  on  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Single.  27,  col¬ 
lege  graduate — lively  writer.  Box  634, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Foreman.  Union  or  unorganized. 
’ITS.  hot  and  cold  type.  Rotary  offset. 
Salary  $9,000-$12,000  or  salary  -j- 
bonus  on  savings.  Box  606,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
over  30  years’  experience;  'ITS,  cold 
type.  Proven  cost-cutting  operation. 
Only  position  with  challenge  consid¬ 
ered.  Available  within  60  to  90  days. 
Box  599,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman  for 
daily  newspaper.  Expert  in  efficient 
production  and  comijosing  room  opera¬ 
tion  including  ’TTS.  E.xcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Experienced.  Young.  Box  603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


WELL-KNOWN  Northwest  Photogra¬ 
pher  and  former  reporter  for  Army’s 
’’Stars  &  Stripes"  wants  roving  photo¬ 
reporter  job  with  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
torials  and  human  interest  feature 
material.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  De¬ 
sires  |>osition  requiring  imaginative, 
technically  good,  creative  photographs 
to  communicate.  Travel  or  relocate. 
Box  596,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  15  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  feature,  publicity  and 
I)ortraiture  desires  position  with  small 
or  me<lium-size  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Box  607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PR  —  Writing,  speaking  &  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities.  Experience  oil  & 
medical  magazines  &  house  organ. 
Know  radio-TV.  Box  583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name 


m  Address 


m  City. 


=  Classification. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Freedom  to  Advertise 


An  editor  of  an  important 
newspaper  asked  us  at  luncheon 
this  week  how  lonp  it  w'ould  be 
before  responsible  publishers 
refused  to  accept  advertising 
for  cigarets  in  view  of  the 
mounting  evidence  of  a  link  with 
lung  cancer.  He  should  have 
included  “responsible  broad¬ 
casters”  in  the  same  question. 

Our  answer  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  hope  that  publishers 
wouldn’t  act  too  hastily  in  this 
connection. 

We  acknowledged  reading  the 
story  two  weeks  ago  that  the 
Air  Force  had  denied  further 
permission  for  distribution  of 
free  cigarets  to  hospital  patients 
and  in  lunch  boxes. 

But  we  point  to  the  news 
story  that  morning  (Tuesday) 
of  a  report  from  the  Division  of 
Chronic  Diseases,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  on  a  study  that 
indicates  lung  cancer  follows 
family  lines  with  or  without  the 
influence  of  cigaret  smoking. 
The  newly  indicated  hereditary 
factor  in  lung  cancer  seemed 
to  operate  more  strongly 
among  nonsmokers  than  among 
smokers,  it  w'as  said. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of 
medical  authorities  have  indi¬ 
cated  smoking  as  a  probable 
cause  of  lung  cancer,  but  we 
pointed  out  a  definite  causal 
relationship  between  the  habit 
and  the  disease  has  not  been 
established. 

If  a  publisher  were  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  prohibit  cigaret  adver¬ 
tising  in  his  columns,  w’hether 
magazine  or  newspaper,  it  would 
be  his  prerogative  but  he  would 
be  making  an  assumption  that 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  declined  to  make  so  far. 

We  must  defend  the  right  of 
the  publisher  to  bar  advertising 
from  his  newspaper  providing 
his  reasons  do  not  conflict  with 
policies  of  the  anti-trust  depart¬ 
ment.  We  would  agree  that  a 
publisher  could  refuse  cigaret 
advertising  in  the  same  way 
some  of  them  have  declined 
liquor  advertising.  Under  the 
same  reasoning  advertising  for 
chocolate  candy  or  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  might  be  banned  because 
they  are  thought  to  produce 
cholesterol. 

But  we  would  prefer  to  see 
publishers  uphold  the  freedom  to 
advertising — to  insist  on  the 
freedom  to  advertise  those  goods 
or  services  which  are  lawfully 
available  to  the  public  as  long 
as  the  advertising  is  truthful, 
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decent  and  honest. 

«  «  * 

There  are  too  many  attacks 
on  advertising  right  now  to  have 
representatives  of  media  join 
with  those  who  claim  there  are 
overriding  reasons  why  the  ad- 
v'ertising  of  certain  goods  and 
services  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  first  “goods”  that  comes 
to  mind  is  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  “drys”  hav’e  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  their  campaign  to 
reimpose  prohibition  so  they  are 
trying  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  by  a  movement  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  such  products. 
We  have  always  said  that  if  it 
is  legal  to  sell  it  and  consume 
it  then  it  should  be  legal  to 
advertise  it. 

Under  “services”  mentioned 
abov'e  there  hav'e  been  attempts 
made,  successfully  in  some 
.states,  to  prohibit  advertising 
by  funeral  directors,  chiroprac¬ 
tors,  optometrists,  etc.,  and  it 
has  usually  been  done  by  direc¬ 
tive  of  a  state  agency  and  not 
through  any  action  of  a  legis¬ 
lature.  These  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  services  which 
are  legally  offered  and  available. 

Such  restrictions  wherever 
they  exist  usually  do  not  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  electorate  as 
expressed  through  legislative 
action.  They  are  morally  wrong 
and  contrary  to  our  concept  of 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  people 
and  free  competition  in  the 
market  place. 

Oregon  Bill  OlTered 

Newspaper  and  advertising 
groups  in  Oregon  have  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  “Freedom  to  Adver¬ 
tise”  bill  which  will  be  submited 
to  the  1963  legislature.  Sponsors 
include  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
proposed  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  against  dishonest 
advertising,  would  reserve  to  the 
legislature  the  right  to  restrict 
advertising,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  protect  the  freedom 
to  advertise: 

“Section  1.  ORS  646.810  is 
amended  to  read: 

“646.810.  (1)  No  person,  with 
intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any 
real  estate,  merchandise,  foods, 
drugs,  medicinal  preparations  or 
other  patent  nostrums,  securi¬ 
ties,  service  or  anything  offered 
by  such  person,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  public  for  sale  or 
distribution,  or  with  intent  to 
increase  the  consumption  there¬ 
of,  or  to  induce  the  public  in  any 


manner  to  enter  into  any  obli¬ 
gation  relating  thereto,  or  to 
acquire  title  thereto,  or  an  inter¬ 
est  therein,  shall  make,  publish, 
disseminate,  circulate,  broadcast, 
televise,  or  place  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  cause  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  be  made,  published, 
disseminated,  circulate,  broad¬ 
cast,  televised,  or  placed  before 
the  public  within  Oregon,  in  a 
newspaper  or  other  publication, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  book,  notice, 
hand  bill,  sign,  poster,  bill,  cir¬ 
cular,  pamphlet,  tag,  label, 
letter,  broadcasted  word,  tele¬ 
vised  image,  or  contrivance  or  in 
any  other  way  or  manner,  an 
advertisement  of  any  sort  re¬ 
garding  merchandise,  securities, 
service,  or  anything  so  offered 
to  the  public  which  advertise¬ 
ment  contains  any  assertion, 
representation  or  statement  of 
fact  which  is  untrue,  deceptive 
or  misleading. 

“(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers,  magazines 
or  other  publications,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  or  television  stations  who 
publish,  broadcast  or  televise 
any  such  advertisement  in  good 
faith  without  knowledge  of  its 
false,  deceptive  or  misleading 
character. 

“Section  2.  Every  occupational 
licensing  agency,  board  or  com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
having  the  power  and  authority 
to  grant  and  suspend  occupa¬ 
tional  licenses  may  suspend 
license,  permit  or  registration 
issued  to  a  licensee  by  such 
agency,  board  or  commission  if 
the  person  licensed,  registered, 
or  holding  a  permit  is  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  section  1  herein. 
A  copy  of  the  record  of  convic¬ 
tion,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  conviction  in  any 
proceeding  for  suspension. 

Section  3.  Notwithstanding 
section  2  herein,  except  as  the 
legislature  may  subsequently 
provide,  no  occupational  licen¬ 
sing  agency,  board  or  commis¬ 
sion  as  described  in  section  2 
shall  adopt  any  rule,  regulation, 
promulgation,  or  order  of  what¬ 
soever  kind  or  nature  prohibit¬ 
ing,  limiting  or  restricting  the 
advertising  of  goods,  materials 
or  services  or  the  cost,  price  or 
value  thereof,  by  any  licensee. 

“Section  4.  As  used  in  sections 
2  and  3  herein  the  term  'occu¬ 
pational  licensing  board,  agency 
or  commission’  means  any  state 
board,  agency  or  commission 
created  and  authorized  under 
ORS  chapters  670  through  700. 

“Section  5.  ORS  646.990  is 
amended  to  read : 

“646.990.  ♦**  (5)  Violation  of 
ORS  646.810  is  punishable,  upon 
conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
90  days.” 


Political  Freak 
Tendency  Decried  . 

Timberline,  Ore. 

The  creation  of  political 
freaks  was  charged  to  news¬ 
papers  in  a  report  to  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Newsmen  by  Wally  Hunter, 
a  former  newspaperman  who  is 
now  in  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

Newsmen  tend  to  listen  too 
often  to  the  political  malcon¬ 
tent  who  is  without  honor  in 
his  own  party,  he  declared. 
Also,  he  said,  newspapers  look 
for  the  unusual  too  often  and  ^ 
build  up  these  individuals.  j 

He  suggested  that  editorial  I 
writers  listen  to  visiting  candi-  I 
dates  and  not  do  all  the  talk-  f 
ing  themselves. 

The  editorial  writer  insulates  I 
himself  and  rarely  makes  in¬ 
quiries  on  background,  he 
charged. 

Despite  his  criticism,  Mr. 
Hunter  said  he  believes  news¬ 
papers  are  the  meat  and  po-  i 
tatoes  of  any  political  cam¬ 
paign,  but  he  deplored  the  cus-  [ 
tomary  lines  —  the  reporting 
that  the  campaign  is  drab,  with 
the  implications  that  the  elec-  I 
tion  is  a  stupid  affair — then  the  f 
follow  up  that  it  is  every  man’s  | 
duty  to  vote.  This  appears  after  I 
much  has  been  done  to  deter  I 
voting,  Mr.  Hunter  complained,  j 

Newspapers  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  way  complaints 
about  news  stories  are  handled, 
John  L.  Hulteng,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism  said. 

Newspapers  should  maintain  | 
a  firm  policy  but  when  a  retrac-  [} 
tion  is  called  for  it  should  be  | 
made  ungrudgingly  and  in  good  I 
spirit,  he  said  in  suggesting  a  ’ 
complaint  department  for  this  < 
purpose.  A  Miami  newspaper 
has  a  bureau  to  handle  reader 
complaints,  he  noted.  . 

•  i 

Veteran  City  Editor 
Will  Attack  Errors 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  \ 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  for  more  I 
than  25  years  city  editor  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Gan¬ 
nett  morning  daily,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor. 

He  has  been  succeeded  as  city 
editor  by  Richard  A.  Dougherty, 
former  telegraph  editor.  J.  Mal¬ 
colm  Caiman  is  the  new  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  with  Edward  f 
Frank  as  assistant  telegraph  j 
editor.  f 

In  his  new  job,  Mr.  Lewis  is 
in  charge  of  apprentice  training  f 
and  is  directing  a  new  system  f 
of  checking  on — and  preventing  | 
— errors  in  local  news.  I 
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Some  data  about  DATA- PHONE  service 
that  may  be  news  to  newspapers 


The  Bell  System’s  Data-Phone  service  lets  busi¬ 
ness  machines  communicate  directly  with  other 
business  machines. 

You’ve  undoubtedly  heard  of  Data-Phone  serv¬ 
ice’s  many  applications  in  business  and  government. 
It  also  has  applications  for  the  press. 

Some  of  the  Bell  System’s  highly  sophisticated 
equipment  can  transmit  over  the  telephone  network 
at  2500  words  per  minute.  Since  the  cost  of  a  data 
call  is  the  same  as  for  a  regular  phone  call,  the 
service  offers  substantial  savings  in  time  and  money. 

Using  Data-Phone  service,  one  newspaper  speeds 
entire  editions  by  facsimile  from  one  city  to  another 
500  miles  away,  at  a  rate  of  one  page  every  four 
minutes. 


Coupled  with  computers,  Data-Phone  service  can 
handle  billing  for  display  and  classified  advertising 
and  keep  books  for  an  entire  circulation  operation. 

Since  our  first  days  in  business,  newspapers  have 
been  among  our  most  valued  customers.  We’re 
proud  to  supply  them  with  fast,  flexible,  reliable 
communications,  and  the  list  of  these  is  growing. 

In  addition  to  Data-Phone  service,  it  includes 
multi-line  telephones ...  private  line  teletypewriters 
and  Dial  TWX  . . .  custom-tailored  switchboards  . . . 
automatic  dial  systems  . . .  mobile  radio  telephones 
. . .  and  automatic  recording  equipment. 

Bell  System  research  keeps  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  press  by  working  today  to  provide  the  com¬ 
munications  that  will  be  wanted  tomorrow. 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 
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Scripps- Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  tenth  annual  competition 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 


for  newspaper  writing  during  1962  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Newspapermen  on  all  U.S.  newspapers  are  eligible  for  $1000 
cash  award,  the  Ernie  Pyle  medallion  plaque,  and  nationwide 
journalistic  recognition.  Clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1962,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate,  must 
be  submitted  by  December  1  to  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards: 

SCRIPPS-HOWARP  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Give  light  and  the  people 
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